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Foreword 


In 1986 the Soviet Union entered a period of transition, which has 
had its effects on soeial and eeonomic mechanisms, on the views of its 
leaders, and on soeial and military institutions. If we are to understand 
this situation, we must both appreciate the heritage of the past and 
evaluate the dynamics of the changes that have begun to take place or 
that we ean expeet to take place. 

The manuscript of the Freneh edition was completed in the spring of 
1987. The information which has since become available adds eonsider- 
ably to our understanding of the dynamie of the ehanges that are 
eurrently taking plaee in Soviet international policy. It therefore seemed 
neeessary to modify and expand the text. Whilst these modifications do 
not alter the nature of the analysis of the Soviet military system made in 
the French edition, and whilst that analysis remains perfectly valid, they 
will allow the reader to arrive at a better understanding of the meaning 
of current developments. 

I would also like to point out that the views expressed here are my 
own and do not neeessarily reflect those of the institutions in which I 
work and have worked. 


Paris, Oetober 1988 
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Introduction 


Many books and arguments have been devoted to the military problems 
associated with the Soviet Union. It may seem presumptuous to wish to 
add to the existing literature or to claim to have some new contribution 
to make. 

Yet despite all that has been said and written the subject remains 
inexhaustible. Existing descriptions, some distorted by governmental 
interests, others by personal passions, leave many questions unanswered. 
It is relatively easy to gain some idea of the quantitative state of the 
balance of power between the Soviet Union and its allies and the 
countries of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO); we can 
then try to transform our findings into an assessment of the respective 
military power of the two blocs. That in itself is a more difficult under- 
taking, as qualitative arguments now come into play. But the meaning of 
the accumulation of the means of destruction still remains unclear. 

At this point, we find two conflicting interpretations. There are those 
who claim that the Soviet Union believes, rightly or wrongly, that it is 
living under a threat and that it feels an irrepressible need to stockpile 
arms so as to reassure itself. No one would deny that the history of 
Russia is a long and bloody list of invasions and massacres, or that the 
most savage massacres were the work of the Nazi occupation forces. But 
if one thinks of the use the masters of the Kremlin have made of their 
weapons, doubts must arise as to the defensive nature of the military 
effort. Finland posed no threat in 1939, and nor did Afghanistan in 1979. 
What is more, the number of nuclear weapons that have been stockpiled 
since the 1960s provides a major guarantee: no nuclear power can now 
hope to destroy another without running the risk of an unprecedented 
level of devastation, if not total annihilation. 

Then there are those who say that the USSR is heavily armed because 
it is a new type of society and because. it is completely under the sway of 
its imperial or military ambitions.'! Once again, no one could deny that 
the Soviet Union is making a considerable effort on behalf of its armed 
forces. And yet the removal from office of Zhukov and, much more 
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recently, Ogarkov demonstrates that the politieal authorities have al- 
ways been able to retain the upper hand, and, whilst defenee spending is 
high, the Soviet economy and Soviet society have certainly not been 
militarized. 

The notion of ‘a military system’, as used here, is intended to describe 
something that is neither the produet of a hypertrophied defensive re- 
action nor the expression of the military institution’s dominance over 
society. We can speak of a system beeause rational eeonomie, political, 
technological and organizational ehoices are being made. The rationality 
in question is not, however, a purely military rationale. The great 
paradox of the Soviet situation is the fact that the mechanisms and 
institutions that have been established ensure that the military appar- 
atus is overdeveloped, and that its overdevelopment serves the interests 
of the political authorities and perpetuates the mode of growth and the 
social mechanisms that brought it into being. That 1s why the expression 
‘paradoxical militarism’ is an adequate deseription of the system. 

Paradoxical militarism was a product of the social, economie and 
political eontradietions ereated by the changes of 1928-9 (the collecti- 
vization of agriculture, to mention only one aspect), and it became an 
integral part of the USSR’s subsequent pattern of accumulation. For the 
ruling group, it is a means of controlling the tensions that result from 
that pattern.” 

Current developments in the Soviet situation may in the long term 
mean that paradoxical militarism will beeome a thing of the past, as 
there is nothing to prove that it is either a consubstantial element of 
the regime or an indelible feature of the Tsarist heritage. The upheavals 
of perestroika add a new urgency to the need to understand this system 
properly, as it is an essential element in the strategie situation both at 
home and abroad. The disappearance of paradoxical militarism may be 
on the agenda, but its effeets on the balanee of power will not necessarily 
work to the advantage of the West. 

The notion of system, and the use made of it here, add another specific 
feature to the problematie of this volume. Many of the books published 
on the USSR are studies in economics, political seience or history. There 
are also analyses that restriet their frame of reference to strategy in the 
purely military sense of that term. None of these approaehes is to be 
rejected, but it is only when they are eombined that they are really 
useful. 

The need for an interdisciplinary approach was one of the most 
important postulates behind the research that went into the writing of 
this book. Interdisciplinarity does not simply mean looking at a single 
objeet in economie, sociological, strategic, historical and then tech- 
nological terms; it means, primarily, attempting to promote a 
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eross-fertilization of different diseiplines. It is, for example, impossible to 
ignore the eeonomie dimension of strategie problems; conversely, it 
would be an illusion to think that we ean overlook the strategie nature of 
many economie deeisions. The same eould be said of other domains: any 
given teehnologieal ehoice is both the produet of social, eeonomie and 
politieal eonfigurations, and a factor in their evolution. Indeed, the 
produetion of weapons cannot be divoreed from the produetion of 
strategies or institutions, and the same lessons eould be applied to the 
study of other military systems (see Joxe 1987). 

The interdiseiplinarity I am proposing eombines a number of different 
approaehes. One is the eeonomic approaeh, and that is not simply 
beeause economies is my principal area of eompetenee. It is all too often 
forgotten that weapons manufacture, especially on the Soviet seale, is an 
economie aetivity and that, by imposing certain material constraints, the 
eeonomy generates forms of individual and colleetive behaviour, institu- 
tions that simultaneously organize, manage and reproduce those forms 
of behaviour, and eonsistent trends that ean be diseerned by macro- 
eeonomie and maero-soeial studies. History provides a second line of 
approach because systems, like individuals, have a past, a present and a 
future. A system is not a blank sheet of paper on whieh the imagination 
ean draw what it likes, and nothing is preordained from all eternity. 
There are, however, moments when the explosive irruption of the in- 
teraetion between autonomous domains (the economy, society, external 
eonstraints, ete.) means that irreversible decisions are taken. These 
deeisions are conscious or uneonseious aets which result in the reproduc- 
tion of their conditions of emergenee and they lead, in a given historical 
period, to the establishment of a stabilized regime of relations and modes 
of behaviour. The shift towards paradoxical militarism, which we can 
date to approximately 1930, was obviously one such irreversible deei- 
sion. 

A historieal approach also shows, however, that what appear to be 
stable trends are in fact temporary and uneven developments. It there- 
fore means that, rather than relying upon ideal models, we should be 
studying those factors that tend, on the one hand, to establish stable 
trends and, on the other, to undermine them. 

To turn, finally, to the third aspeet of the problematie of this book. It 
is written from the viewpoint of someone living in mainland Europe, and 
for whom national independenee still means something. This is of eourse 
a personal viewpoint. It implies that without independenee there can be 
no freedom, demoeraey or soeial progress, and that this independence 
ean be threatened by armed foree as well as by eeonomie, technological 
or eultural pressures. 

Living in mainland Europe has very speeifie implications. First of all, 
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it means that the massive presence of the Soviet army in Europe and the 
situation in the countries of Eastern Europe are major problems, which 
is not necessarily the case for someone living in the Americas or in Asia. 
It also implies a refusal to countenance even the possibility of limited 
war in Europe, as that would be the ultimate catastrophe. Deterrence, be 
it nuclear or conventional, is therefore a primary consideration. It is a 
means of avoiding war, and not a means of winning a war; it is a way of 
making the outcome of war uncertain, and not a way of making war 
acceptable or programming it. And, finally, it implies that we have to 
recognize geographical realities: the USSR too is a European power. 
Whatever we may think of its regime or its leaders, it is a great imperial 
power, and there are no insurmountable barriers between it and us. It 
should not be forgotten that, in 1799, Russian troops led by Suvorof were 
fighting in Italy. It is never easy to live next door to a giant, and it 
would be total madness to ignore his existence. That is why, whatever 
tensions and conflicts may arise, we cannot break off relations with 
Eastern Europe. 


Methodological Problems 


An approach based on the notions of system and interdisciplinarity, and 
a specific point of view implying the rejection of both complacency and 
demonology, are not the only justifications for this book. An examination 
of the East/West balance of power raises a number of methodological 
problems. 

Take the notion of Threat. As a rule, a threat is usually identified with 
military superiority, real or imaginary. Yet this is an obvious misunder- 
standing of the real problem. 

A threat, assuming that it does exist, results primarily from a coun- 
try’s propensity to use military force in international relations. That 
propensity arises because of the imbalances affecting that country’s 
economic and social position, and from the ruling group’s perception of 
the situation. It can be seen in the way that crises are handled, and in 
the history of the country’s behaviour in the international arena (see 
Aspaturian et al. 1980; Dinerstein 1962; Garthoff 1966a, 1962; Leebaert 
1981; Valenta and Potter 1984). 

Once the existence of this propensity has been established, it is the 
posture and structure of the armed forces that pose the real problem. 
The twentieth century has seen many wars, but it has also seen many 
episodes in which theoretically (statistically) weak powers have won 
temporary or permanent victories over stronger powers. There is no 
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causal or logical link between the military balance and the real threat. 
At a causal level, the need for military intervention predates the con- 
stitution of the appropriate military apparatus; but logic implies that, if 
one country has an obvious superiority over another, it does not need to 
use force, as threats will suffice. That is why the weaker party attacked 
the stronger in 1905 (during the Russo-Japanese war), in 1914, in 1939 
and in 1941; it hoped that by seizing the initiative and exploiting the 
element of surprise, it would shift the balance of power in its own favour. 

Whilst the threat and the military balance are two different problems, 
the military balance is worth studying in its own right. It is vital to avoid 
oversimplifications. In order to do that, we have to go beyond purely 
statistical considerations, take qualitative aspects into account, and look 
at all the elements that go to make up a country’s war potential. 

None of this is easy. Qualitative comparisons are by definition dif- 
ficult; the characteristics of military equipment are often shrouded in 
secrecy. The equipment of two different armies may not be directly 
comparable, and the balance between quantity and quality is difficult to 
establish. It is in fact only on the basis of the doctrines that determine 
the use of weapons that we can make serious comparisons. But we then 
have to assume that those doctrines are stable, and attempt to assess the 
degree to which they have been mastered by the individuals who are 
supposed to implement them. 

There is a quantifiable aspect to war potential (economics and de- 
mography), but it also has profoundly subjective aspects. ‘They include — 
to mention only the major elements — the degree to which the art of war 
has been developed, social cohesion and morale, and the ability of the 
administrative system to adapt to wartime needs. 

An assessment of the balance of power gradually brings out one factor 
that is usually underestimated, when, that is, it is not overlooked 
altogether: stability. We could define two kinds of stability working on 
two different levels. Firstly there is static stability. A situation could be 
called statically stable when neither side believes it can gain a decisive 
advantage by striking first. On the strategical level, this stability can be 
either nuclear (i.e. deterrent) or conventional, and has to be both. The 
same can be said at the tactical level. Since static stability is a transitory 
tactical situation, it has to be thought of as a long term goal at the 
strategical level. Although static stability could fail, this does not mean 
that stability is no longer relevant. In the Nuclear Age, war has to be 
limited in scope and goals: to attempt to destroy one’s enemy is the 
quickest way to suffer complete destruction. The use of nuclear or other 
mass destruction weapons is strongly linked to fears of a military (or 
political) breakdown. If a tactical reversal could lead to the fast disin- 
tegration of its own forces, any government could then be induced into 
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using nuelear weapons quite early. This dynamic stability would then 
deseribe a situation where the outeome of tactical warfare cannot pro- 
duce catastrophic results ensuring that both sides are maintaining a firm 
political grip on the string of events. Dynamic stability works on a 
tactical or operational level but its meaning is definitively strategic: to 
lay open the negotiation option for both sides and to curtail the emer- 
gence of any ‘panic factor’. 

Stability appears to be much more significant than numerical super- 
iority. It brings out the fact that, once stability has been achieved in 
terms of systems, numbers are of little importanee. Once we grasp this, 
it becomes possible to outline a new approach to both disarmament 
(stressing stability rather than symbolic numerical ceilings) and to the 
analysis of modern myths about windows of strategie vulnerability or 
Euromissiles. 

On the other hand there is, of course, a link between numbers and 
stability. A system with too high a density of weapons could have a 
destabilizing effect by inducing either side to strike first at what it sees as 
both potential threats and sitting ducks. As can be seen from the out- 
come of the 1940-1943 war in the Western Sahara Desert, very low 
densities of weapons could produce a strong dynamic instability. We 
have only to remember the British 8th Army or the German Afrika 
Korps swinging back and forth. Conventional disarmament negotiations 
in Europe now are very useful in building statie stability. However, the 
structure of remaining forces on both sides has to be carefully tailored to 
avoid potential dynamic instability. 


The Challenge of Gorbachev 


The transformations the USSR is undergoing, or is poised to undergo, 
take many different forms. Some affect the economy, others affect 
society, and foreign policy has not been unaffected. 

Perestroika has quite rightly been given a very enthusiasie welcome in 
the West, and eurrent developments are very encouraging, but it is 
perhaps to be feared that the Kabul effeet will give way to the Gor- 
bachev effect. In the years leading up to 1985, the USSR was not an evil 
empire populated by grinning devils; and it has not been transformed by 
the wave of a magic wand into a paradise populated by smiling cherubs, 
media suggestions to the contrary notwithstanding. 

The country was and is a major imperial power, and it suffers from an 
imbalance between its international ambitions and capabilities, and de- 
velopments at home. It is possible, and even highly probable, that we 
will see the emergence of areas in which the Soviets and the West can 
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coopcratc to their mutual advantage. But it is quite certain that a 
number of arcas of conflict will still exist. 

The Sovict military system, characterized as it is by paradoxical 
militarism, is primarily an instrument for handling contradictions, both 
cxtcrnal and internal. Its dcvclopment is therefore intimately bound up 
with, on the one hand, the dcvclopment of those contradictions and, on 
the other, the way in which they are perceived by the Soviet leadership. 

This is simply another way of saying that, whcn Mr Gorbachev talks 
about disarmament, there is little point in asking how sincere the General 
Secretary is being. At that level of power, and when the stakes are so 
high, any individual leadcr is expressing a collective opinion, even if it is 
not shared by the whole Politburo (which appears to be divided, to say 
the least). A declaration or proposal is a political initiative which a 
group of leaders sees as being to its advantage. This does not necessarily 
mean that it is damaging to the West, as mutual interests may emerge. 
That in turn does not necessarily mcan that mutual interest will over- 
come all antagonistic intcrcsts, or that the Soviet leaders will come 
around to our way of seeing things. 

Whilst it would be madness not to take the possibility of conflict into 
account, it would not exactly be wise to believe that conflict has magically 
disappeared. If we are to interpret them correctly, we must look at 
Gorbachev’s statements in the context of both the balance of power and 
developments in Soviet military doctrine since the end of the 1960s, and 
since 1976-77 in particular. They have to be seen in the context of 
paradoxical militarism, its mechanisms and its failurcs. More generally, 
we must bear in mind the role it plays in mediating certain contradic- 
tions if we are to appreciate the implications of recent initiatives in the 
USSR. 

We must, then, proceed with caution, not because Gorbachev’s prop- 
osals are meaningless or because they arc mcre words designed to 
conceal immutable realities, but precisely bccausc thcy arc an expression 
of real developments. The problem is that those developments do not 
neccessarily mean what the Soviets. would like us to belicve they mcan. 
After all, what government nevcr lies, if only by omission?” 

The nced for caution does not mean that we have to support the status 
quo or play a waiting game. The removal of Euromissiles, the Afghanis- 
tan agreement and developments in both Africa and Asia prove that 
change is on the agenda. The problem is that it is occurring after a long 
freeze in international relations which confirmed the prejudices of the 
apostles of ideological monism and the prophets of militant simplism. 
Being cautious means refusing to be content with denunciations that are 
passed off as analyses, with diatribes that are passed off as studies. It is 
now more urgent than ever for us to understand the Soviet Union and its 
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military system in all its complexity, to study the various mechanisms 
that are at work within it, to analyse the interaction between the econo- 
mic and the social, between the economic and the strategic. 

Disseminating information is the only way to combat disinformation, 
no matter whether it comes from the USSR or from the professional 
lobbies and interest groups of the West, as it is in both their interests to 
keep citizens ill-informed in order to manipulate them. That is the 
ambition to which this book aspires: to provide material for discussion, 
even if the reader does not share my opinions. 

This is why the book is so structured as to move from the obvious to 
the esoteric. Because it is a major problem, and because it provides a 
superficial image of more complex matters, the conventional military 
balance is the object of Part I. A study of the military balance allows us 
to begin to outline an interpretation of the ‘threat’ theme, as defined by 
the USSR’s propensity to use military force in international relations. 
We can then look at some of the modern myths that have come to 
surround technology and nuclear power in Part III, before going on to 
describe the genesis and workings of the Soviet military system and 
paradoxical militarism. 


Part I 
The Military Balance 


Since the beginning of the 1980s, the idea that the military balance is 
weighted in the Soviet Union’s favour has become widely accepted. The 
argument is applied to both conventional and nuclear weapons. There is 
talk of a ‘window of vulnerability’, of inferiority, and of the possible 
‘Finlandization’ of Europe. In short, there is a lot of talk, and much of it 
is ill-informed. 

The question of the balance of power is obviously important. We 
must, on the other hand, make it clear that it is not the whole problem. 
What is more, it is a frighteningly complex question. A great number of 
factors, some quantifiable, others non-quantifiable, must be taken into 
consideration. The nuclear factor in particular has a logic of its own: it 
gives rise to very specific fantasies, which mean that the normal argu- 
ments no longer apply. Issues relating to nuclear war, strategic missiles, 
Euromissiles and ‘Star Wars’ will not be dealt with here. We will look at 
them in Part III, which is devoted to the myths and illusions of technol- 
ogy. 

In order to assess the military balance, we must first establish a 
method. To what extent can the figures be trusted? Which elements 
should be taken into account? We will start by attempting to provide the 
beginning of an answer to these questions. 

The complexity of the problem also relates to the fact that the arsenals 
involved are not strictly comparable. The second problem is that there is 
always the danger of succumbing to a mirror effect. How are we to 
compare things that are not the same? Outside a war situation, there are 
no reliable criteria. 

Then there is the purely qualitative aspect of the problem. Are Soviet 
weapons superior to those in use in the West? In this domain, peremp- 
tory arguments are all too common. Fortunately, enough information is 
available for us to attempt to get a clearer picture. 


1 


The Delicate Alchemy of the 
Military Balance 


How arc we to evaluate the balance of power between East and West? 
Thc answer is usually given in statistical terms. Weapons are added up, 
tables are produced, and findings arc compared. As a rule, the findings 
are somewhat frightening: NATO’s 20,314 tanks, for example, seem to 
count for little against the Soviet Union’s 53,000. 

We have good reason to be worried. But perhaps the figures them- 
selves are less worrying than the way in which they are obtained. 
Playing with figures is ncver an innoccnt pastime. Wasn’t it Disraeli who 
said that there are three kinds of lies: lies, damned lies and statistics? 

The statistical approach is probably the worst of all possible 
approachcs to the problem of the balance of power. It tends to be 
forgotten that statistics never give an accurate picture. They merely give 
a picture. It is also forgotten that, in the unfortunate event of the 
outbreak of war, numbers arc by no means the only factor to come into 
play. The statistical approach makes us lose sight, finally, of the fact that 
a nation’s potential for defcnce or aggression is by no means determined 
purely by the quantity of arms it has stockpiled. 


Diabolical Statistics 


Juggling with quantitics of means of dcstruction can easily take on a 
diabolical aspect. It takes us into a world that is unreal in two senses. 
We are no longer dealing with weapons, many of them terrifying, but 
with abstract numbers. The Soviets have, for example, 308 SS-18 
strategic nuclear missiles. We have herc a figure that we can compare 
with other figures. Yet this apparently innocent figure masks the pre- 
sence of 308 times 10 nuclear weapons, each of them 50-100 timcs more 
powerful than those that destroyed Hiroshima and Nagasaki. 

It is not only the figures that are unrcal. Just what are we comparing? 
Or to put it more scientifically, what is there to guarantec the homo- 
geneity of the categories that are being used to establish the statistics? 
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This is a major problem, as we shall see when we look at conventional 
weapons. 

The military balance in Europe appears to be particularly worrying. It 
is usually accepted that the most reliable figures are those supplied by 
the London-based Intcrnational Institute for Strategic Studies (IISS). 

The IISS’s researchcrs attempt to make overall comparisons of NATO 
forces (including French forces) and the forces of the USSR and the 
Warsaw Pact. In ordcr to do so, two hypotheses have to be adopted. On 
the one hand, it has to be aagutaee that we can identify which Soviet 
troops would bg deployed in Europe; on the other, it has to bc assumed 
that American units stationed in the USA and earmarked for the defence 
of Europe would reach Europe in time. Given the size of the Soviet 
Union and the distances involved, it does not seem absurd to assume 
that an armoured division stationed in Central Asia will not be deployed 
in the European theatre. Conversely, the cvidence of regular exercises in 
transporting troops from America to Europe, such as the Reforger man- 
oeuvres, suggests that the second hypothesis leaves much to be desired. 
We can already begin to see that the much-vaunted objectivity of the 
figures is based upon constructs that are probable but not certain. 

Let us turn to the figures. The Soviet Union and its allies have the 
edge in almost every category of ground forces (see table 1.1). In terms 
of naval forces, the reverse is truc: NATO enjoys a wide margin of 
superiority in terms of aircraft carriers, destroyers (2.61) and frigates 
(3.63); almost twice as many anti-submarine warfare helicopters are 
deployed in the West as in the East (IISS 1987, p. 232). 

A naive reading of these figures confirms two of the clichés put about 
by the media in Western Europe and in the USA: the potential enemy 
enjoys overwhelming numerical superiority at the Icvel of conventional 
forces and only the naval factor can restore the balance. In other words, 
it is a case of the Russian bear versus the American whale. And, to cap it 
all, it is obvious that nuclear weapons would have to be used. 

The statistics reveal only part of the picture, and what is more it is far 
removed from reality. The major shortcoming of the statistical approach 
is that it ignores qualitative factors. Moreover, it is never clear just how 
the categories have been established. There is ample room for manipula- 
tion. All these problems must raise some doubts as to the validity of 
using statistical comparisons as a means of perceiving (and understand- 
ing) the balance of power. 


Statistical traps 


The first point concerns quality. There is no shortage of historical 
examples of small but well-equipped armies defeating larger enemy 
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forces. Any attempt to make a qualitative rather than a quantitative 
analysis therefore involves a discussion of both equipment and man- 
power. 

Take the case of tanks. Over the last 15 years or so, considerable 
progress has been made in improving their accuracy of fire and the 
quality of their armour. The introduction of range-finding lasers means 
that they can now use their weaponry to the full. If we measure accuracy 
of fire in terms cf hit probability (expressed as a percentage), an Amer- 
ican M48 battle tank is 34 per cent accurate at a range of 1,000 metres, 
and 4 per cent accurate at 2,000 metres. The introduction of range- 
finders increase its accuracy to 70 per cent at 1,000 metres and 14 per 
cent at 2,000 metres. When fitted with lasers, it is 86 per cent accurate at 
1,000 metres and 34 per cent accurate at 2,000 metres (Isby 1981, p. 77). 
The introduction of new alloys and the use of ceramics and of multi- 
layered armour have considerably improved the protection of modern 
armoured vehicles. 

The Soviet Union is said to have 53,000 tanks. Almost 20,000 of them 
are T-45/55s, and production of that model began in 1949; 13,700 are 
T-62s, whose technology dates from the early 1960s. A large proportion 
of the tanks accumulated by the Soviet Union — almost two out of three — 
are now obsolescent. Of course the NATO armies also have far from 
negligible quantities of outdated weapons. But the proportion is lower. 
If, moreover, we compare equivalent generations of weapons, such as the 
T-62 and the American M-60al, the Soviets are in a technologically 
inferior position. : 

Quality is therefore an essential parameter in the equation that results 
in a balance or imbalance of power. But is it enough to compensate for 
numbers? That depends, of course, on the situation, but it is clear that 
the statistical approach does not take quality into account. 

The ‘quality’ parameter is not reducible to a mere technology gap. If 
we look at it in terms of reliability, it may have a direct effect on the real 
quantitative balance. 

From this point of view, Soviet equipment is often inefficient. A T-62, 
for instance, is likely to have a major breakdown every 200 kilometres; 
for an M60al, the figure is 320 kilometres (Isby 1981, p. 77). The 
unreliability of the T-62’s engine, which has a life expectancy of no more 
than 100 hours, and of its transmission system means that a T-62 is less 
likely to be combat-ready than its Western equivalent. In real battle 
conditions, the notion of combat-readiness is obviously of major import- 
ance. It means, for example, that one unit of 100 tanks would go into 
battle with go tanks, whilst the other would have 70 (or fewer; quantity 
on the ground and quantity on paper are two different things). The same 
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problem applies to planes and helicopters. Quality and combat-readiness 
are statistical logic’s blindspots. 

The same problem arises at the level of manpower. In conscript 
armies, some units are made up entirely of regulars, whilst others com- 
bine conscripts and regulars in variable proportions. This is not the case 
in professional armies, such as those of Great Britain or the United 
States. The Falklands war proved that Argentinian conscripts were no 
match for British professionals. 

It is estimated that the USSR’s total manpower of 5 million includes 
some 2.6 million conscripts. The proportion is obviously higher in the 
ground forces: 1.4 million conscripts in a force of 2 million. Whilst some 
units (paratroops and special forces) are mainly made up of career 
soldiers, the same is not true of the rest. Comparisons must take this into 
account. 

It is believed that Soviet units come into one of three categories: 


Category 1: full strength within 24 hours; 
Category 2: 50-75 per cent strength, fully operational within 30 days; 
Category 3: 20 per cent strength, fully manned within 8—9 weeks. 


If the IISS (1986, p. 37) is to be believed, the Soviets would have to 
mobilize an extra 2 million conscripts to bring category 2 and 3 units up 
to their full fighting strength. At the beginning of the 1980s, it was 
estimated that 22 of a total of 50 armoured units were category | units, 
as were 32 of a total of 117 motorized rifle divisions. 

Similar conditions do, of course, apply to Western armies. Logically, 
this has two implications. On the one hand, forces should be compared 
category by category, and not en bloc. On the other, it is apparent that 
the Soviet army would require a mobilization period of 30-60 days 
before it was able to use its full potential. 


EFFECTS OF QUALITY AND QUANTITY 


Imagine two enemies. A knows that he has only half as many forces as B. 
In order to make up for his weakness, he tries to achieve qualitative 
superiority. A’s tanks have a 50 per cent chance of hitting their target; 
B’s have a 25 per cent chance. The qualitative ratio is therefore 2 to 1 in 
A’s favour. 

Given these conditions, a pitched battle will, nevertheless, be won by 
B. Imagine that A’s 24 tanks encounter B’s 48 tanks. The first salvo 
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destroys 12 of B’s tanks and 12 of A’s (24 x 0.5 = 48 X 0.25). The balance 
is now 12 to 36. The next salvo destroys 6 of B’s tanks and 9 of A’s. The 
ratio is now 3 to 30. The third salvo will destroy A. 

In order to compensate for his numerical inferiority, A would need to 
have a qualitative advantage of 4 to 1. If the probable accuracy of his 
tanks had been 100 per cent, he would have destroyed 24 of B’s tanks, 
and would have lost only 12 of his own. The ratio would have been 12 to 
24, as it was at the start of the battle. Qualitative superiority must 
therefore be proportional to the square of the quantitative gap. This is 
known as Lanchester’s Square Law. 

It gives rise to the following formula, where E indicates the efficiency 
of N number of weapons of quality K: 


E = N°K. 


The law applies only to pitched battles. It also presupposes that neither 
side makes a technological breakthrough that renders the enemy’s 
weapons useless. 

This is why specialists in operational research have for some years 
been using more sophisticated models that take into account surprise, 
the effects of the interaction between the rhythm of the battle and of 
movement through space. These ‘adaptive’ models, as they are known, 
make it possible to test different situations ranging from pitched battles 
to guerrilla warfare. They tend to relativize the role of quantitative 
factors, which are of decisive importance in the Lanchester model, and to 
stress the importance of weapon-use doctrines and types of engagement. 
The systematic use of models based solely upon Lanchester’s law tends 
to dramatize NATO’s situation, whereas adaptive models reveal the ex- 
istence of a more balanced situation. What is more, the new models 
suggest that, if military doctrines change, it will be possible to arrive at a 
situation of stable or neutral balance, as opposed to the unstable situa- 
tions described by earlier models. An unstable balance may be defined in 
terms of a developmental law that states that, once the critical threshold 
has been reached, the imbalance between the adversaries will increase. A 
stable balance, in contrast, means that an initial imbalance has been 
reduced and that both forces are now approaching the same level with- 
out any change occurring in the balance of power. 

Adaptive models are a powerful argument in favour of doctrines cap- 
able of generating developmental laws which result in situations of 
neutral or stable balance. In more concrete terms, they imply that we 
have to reject the use of doctrines of mobile defence and the American 
army’s famous Airland Battle doctrine, as they give far too much weight 
to what appears to be an unstable balance. Defensive doctrines, on the 
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other hand, become potentially more attractive in military terms, and of 
course in political terms. 


Sources: Lanchester (1916), Saaty (1959), Simpkin (1979), Taylor (1983).’ 


The problem of categories of numbers brings us to a second set of 
statistical problems. They relate to the content of the categories. 

The first problem is this: should paramilitary forces be included in our 
calculations? In the case of the USSR, should we include all those troops 
under the command of the secret police (KGB)? In the cases of Fance 
and the United States, is it right to exclude, respectively, the gendarmerie 
and the National Guard and Coastguard? We begin to get some idea of 
the scale of the problem if we recall that the US Coastguard has 12 
vessels (Hamilton class) similar to ocean-going escorts and that they are 
capable of carrying heavy anti-submarine helicopters. It also has 13 
modern ships that could be described as coastal escorts; they too can 
carry helicopters. These 25 ships could be placed in the same category as 
the 45 modern O.H. Perry-class escorts built for the US Navy since 1975 
(Gardiner 1983, pp. 228, 245). 

The second problem relates to the classification of individual vessels. 
Soviet ships belonging to the Kiev class are regarded as aircraft carriers. 
In theory, it should not be difficult to define an aircraft carrier. And, 
until some 15 years ago, there were no definitional problems. An aircraft 
carrier was a flat-decked vessel with a structure known as the island or 
bridge to starboard. It was equipped with catapults for launching air- 
craft and arrester wires to bring them to a halt within 100-150 metres. 
The Clemenceau and the Ark Royal were seen on television often enough for 
the reader to know what the word meant. 

In about 1970, however, two countries — the USSR and Great Britain 
— mastered the technology of Vertical/Short Take Off and Landing 
(VSTOL). The Kiev, which came into service in 1975, was designed to 
take VSTOL planes. It is therefore not equipped with either catapults or 
arrester wires. As a result, it can carry only highly specialized VSTOL 
aircraft and helicopters. 

The absence of the systems that characterize traditional aircraft car- 
riers places major restrictions on the validity of comparisons. First of all, 
it means that the Kzev can carry only one type of aircraft. Whereas an 
American carrier can be used as a platform for specialist interceptors 
(F-14 Tomcats), strike aircraft (FA-18s, A-6s, or A-7 Corsair II), aircraft 
for electronic warfare, for radar surveillance, or anti-submarine warfare, 
the Soviet vessel has to be content with one type of strike plane with 
limited capabilities (the YAK 36, NATO code: Forger) and 
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anti-submarine helicopters. Apart from that, the Kiev is dependent upon its 
missiles, and even the most effective missiles are less flexible than air- 
craft. 

The second limitation is that the Kiev can carry only VSTOL aircraft. 
Such aircraft are complex and expensive, and the greater part of their 
internal volume — which could otherwise be used to carry fuel — is taken 
up by the reactors needed for vertical take-off. A traditional aircraft 
carrier, on the other hand, can easily adapt to aircraft belonging to 
different technological generations. The best example is provided by the 
career of the Midway class, which has been in service with the US navy 
since 1945, In 1945, ships of this class were equipped with Hellcats, 
Helldivers and Avengers, which were all propeller-driven and which 
weighed between 3 and 7 tons. During the Korean war, they flew jet 
Panthers and AD-| attack planes. During the war in Vietnam, they were 
re-equipped with Phantoms weighing almost 25 tons (for an account of 
how they were modified and rebuilt, see Gardiner 1983, p. 204). 

To go back to the question of statistical traps: should the Kiev be 
classed as an aircraft carrier or as a helicopter carrier? Depending on 
which answer we choose, we can say either that the Soviet Union has 
caught up with the United States since 1975, or that there is still no 
place in its navy for the most significant category of warships. 

To remain within the naval domain, the logic behind these statistical 
categories has other surprises in store for us. In 1975, nine Leahy class 
vessels, nine Belknap vessels and six nuclear-propelled ships, which the 
US navy had previously regarded as destroyers, were reclassified as 
cruisers. A statistical gain of 24 cruisers at a single stroke of the pen! It 
is, however, true, that it was rather ridiculous to go on claiming that a 
Leahy with a displacement of 7,600 tons was just a small destroyer when 
the Soviet cruiser Grozny had a displacement of only 5,600 tons. 

Quite apart from its inability to take qualitative factors into account, 
statistical logic often fails to divide the sheep from the goats, and tends 
to believe that the moon is made of green cheese. 


Why resort to statistics? 


If the statistical approach is so dubious, why does it enjoy such popular- 
ity? 

It certainly has the advantage of being simple. That is not a negligible 
argument, particularly in arms limitation talks. If the objective is not to 
bring about a hypothetical disarmament, but to achieve the more modest 
ambition of freezing what is perceived to be a more or less stable military 
balance, a statistical approach has obvious attractions. 


During the Strategic Arms Limitation Talks (SALT | and SALT II), 
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both parties were able to reach agreement on a ceiling expressed in 
numbers of delivery systems (missiles and bombers). The Americans 
agreed to accept a lower number of systems than the Soviets, because 
they could rely on the number of nuclear warheads per system to restore 
the balance. Even so, the debates inspired in the USA by SALT IT show 
that the simplicity of the statistical approach is purely relative. Whilst 
Schilling (1981) and Holloway (1984, pp. 43-65) took the view that the 
agreement established a real parity, other authors such as Lee and Staar 
(1986, chapters 6 and 7) tended to think that, despite the figures, the 
Soviets were in a position to gain a decisive superiority in the strategic 
domain. Qualitative analyses always end by going back to the quantita- 
tive issues and therefore make them more problematical. 

Such problems are by no means specific to Soviet—-American relations. 
Between 1918 and 1939, there were a number of treaties designed to 
bring about arms limitation in the naval domain. These documents (the 
London and Washington treaties) were based upon qualitative defini- 
tions of ships and quantitative limitations on numbers and tonnage. 
Most of the signatories attempted to gain a qualitative advantage when 
the statistical limitations became too strict. Japan systematically under- 
stated the size of its cruisers. The ceiling had been set at 10,000 tons. 
The four Takao class ships in fact had a displacement of 13,400 tons, and 
the four Mogami class ships, with a stated displacement of 8,500 tons, in 
fact displaced over 13,000 tons. That was not the only trick. Having 
exhausted the tonnage allowed it for aircraft carriers under the Washing- 
ton treaty, Japan built two ships that were officially said to be seaplane- 
tenders. From the outset, they had been so designed that they could be 
converted into aircraft carriers. The same was true of Japan’s three 
submarine-tenders (Chesneau 1980, pp. 167-217). 

It would be a mistake to believe that the Tokyo government was alone 
in failing to respect the treaty or in trying to find loopholes. The 
American navy gave very serious consideration to the building of a cross 
between a cruiser and an aircraft carrier. Had it come into the first 
category, there would have been no restrictions on numbers (Friedman 
1985, p. 167f). Lastly, Germany and Italy juggled skilfully with real and 
claimed tonnages. 

The second reason for the popularity of the statistical approach is 
perhaps the fact that statistics can be manipulated so easily. It may seem 
cynical to say so, but this aspect of the problem cannot be ignored. 
Whilst it is taken for granted that the Soviets use disinformation, it 
would be extremely naive to believe that they are the only ones to do so. 
Surely it was no accident that, at the height of the American debate over 
the future of aircraft carriers, Kiev class ships were suddenly reclassified 
as aircraft carriers rather than helicopter carriers. 
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Table 1.2 Intermediate Range Nuclear Weapons in Europe in 1980: 
the American view 


USA USSR 
IRBM 0 250 SS-20 
+ 350 SS-4/5 
+ 100 SS-12/22 
SLBM 0 30 SN5 
Bombers 164 F-111 45 Backfire 
+ 63 FB-111 350 Blinder and Badger 
+ 265 F-4 
+ 68 A-6/7 2,700 SU 17, SU 24, MIG 27 
Total 560 3,825 


IRBM = Intermediate Range Ballistic Missile. 
SLBM = Submanne Launched Ballistic Missile. 


Source: Sharp (1982), p. 2. 


The debate over intermediate range nuclear missiles provides an. ex- 
ample of how both sides play the same game. In November 1981, the 
Americans claimed that the Soviets had a 6 to | advantage (see table 
1.2). The Americans counted the enemy’s SS-12/22s as Intermediate 
Range Ballistic Missiles (IRBMs), whereas the Soviets maintained that 
they were equivalent to America’s so-called tactical missiles (Lance, 
Pershing I, or Honest John). The USA also took the view that almost all 
the Soviet Union’s bombers and support aircraft would be available to 
carry out a nuclear attack. The Soviets obviously took a different view of 
the situation, claiming that NATO had a slight advantage (see table 
1.3). The Americans counted the enemy’s SS-12/22s as Intermediate 
Range Ballistic Missiles (IRBMs), whereas the Soviet’s maintained that 
they were equivalent to America’s so-called tactical missiles (Lance, 
Pershing I, or Honest John). The USA also took the view that almost all 
the Soviet Union’s bombers and support aircraft would be available to 
carry out a nuclear attack. The Soviets obviously took a different view of 
the situation, claiming that NATO had_a slight advantage (see table 
eae 

The inclusion of French strategic forces in the NATO total may be 
debatable, but it does make sense to include carrier-borne strike aircraft 
(A-6 and A-7). These aircraft could rapidly be deployed in the European 
theatre of operations. One might even query the non-inclusion of some of 
the F-104 Gs, as it is an open secret that they are nuclear-capable. The 
important point, however, is that the Soviets’ insistence that their strike 
aircraft should not be counted is at least as dubious as America’s 
insistence that they should be included in the calculations. 
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Table 1.3. Intermediate Range Nuclear Weapons in Europe in 1980: 
the Soviet view 


USA and NATO USSR 
IRBM 18 (France) 243 SS-20 
253 SS-4/5 
SLBM 80 (France) 18 SS N5 
65 (UK) 
Bombers 65 FB-111 
172 F-111 461 (aoe 
246 F-4 Blinder 
240 A-6/7 
46 Mirage IVA 
(France) 
55 Vulcan (UK) 
Total 987 975 


Source: Sharp (1982), p. 2. 


To cut a long argument short, the NATO total is probably over 560, 
whilst the USSR total is certainly below 3,825. But, ultimately, that is 
not the main point. The point is that statistics are no more than a tool, 
and they are elastic enough to prove, with a little imagination, that black 
is white and white is black. This is why any attempt to use figures to 
assess the military balance is immediately suspect. But does this mean 
that we have to forget about figures altogether? Of course not: that 
would mean throwing the baby out with the bathwater. But we do have 
to find a new approach which will give us a more accurate picture of the 
situation. 


Beyond the Figures 


In The Wealth of Nations, Adam Smith (1776, p. 708) uses the example of 
firearms to show that economic power is a source of military power: 
‘In ancient times the opulent and civilized nations found it difficult to 
defend themselves against the poor and barbarous nations. In modern 
times the poor and barbarous find it difficult to defend themselves 
against the opulent and civilized.’ 

The First World War revealed both the decisive role of the economy 
and the importance of a given society’s ability to mobilize all its forces 
towards a single goal. The same lesson was repeated in 1939-45. Rom- 
mel, who was regarded as one of the most brilliant military leaders in 
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Hitler’s Germany, was convinced of its importance. In his view, the 
outcome of the battle lay with those who controlled the movement of 
supplies: Germany was ‘doomed to defeat at any place which was 
accessible to the Anglo-American transport fleets’ (cited, in Liddel-Hart 
19535 p. 507). 

The Second World War also revealed the importance of technology. It 
saw the appearance both of nuclear weapons and of guided missiles and 
electronics. 

The military balance depends, then, upon the rather vague notion of 
the ‘war potential’ of nations. We shall attempt to define it more pre- 
cisely later. 

Other qualitative factors also tip the balance. To what extent have the 
belligerents mastered ‘the art of war’? What are the effects of geographi- 
cal constraints? Can the country in question turn to a network of alliances 
for supplementary means to achieve its ends? These aspects of the 
military balance cannot be quantified, but they may be of decisive 
importance. 

Assessing the military balance is thus a difficult matter, and it involves 
complex elements. This is not, and cannot be, an exact science. 


War potential and its significance 


Although Knorr’s remarkable study (Knorr 1956) appeared over 30 
years ago, the notion of war potential has received less attention in 
so-called Western countries than in the Soviet Union. 

Soviet discourse is very keen on laws. Laws allow the leadership to 
hope that, despite all the difficulties and vicissitudes of day-to-day life, 
the future (in the absence of God) is on their side. Soviet military science 
is therefore preoccupied with determining the laws of war. There are five 
such laws, and four of them mention a correlation of forces (Tyuch- 
kevitch 1978, pp. 375f). The outcome of a war will therefore depend 
upon the correlation of: 


economic power; 

scientific potential; 

moral and political forces and possibilites; 
military power. 


Three of these correlations correspond roughly to the idea of war poten- 
tial. Significantly, military power is a secondary censideration. 

But does this notion have any meaning in the nuclear age? As early as 
1954, Finletter could claim that in reality war potential was purely a 
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matter of strategic forces (Finletter 1954, p. 84). Three elements mili- 
tated in favour of this view: 


e in the event of conflict breaking out between two nuclear powers, 
destruction would be almost total and immediate; 

e the deterrent effect of that apocalyptic prospect means that confronta- 
tions would be confined to the periphery, or to so-called ‘grey areas’; 

e there is little likelihood of a protracted war in which no nuclear 
weapons would be used. 


Although it seems to be very attractive, this argument is in many ways 
flawed. Even if accept Finletter’s hypotheses, the maintenance of a 
credible nuclear strategic force still implies the mobilization of economic 
and technological resources. It implies the political will to devote a 
considerable proportion of the national income to defence. A country’s 
ability to acquire strategic weapons and to modernize them at regular 
intervals is in fact determined by something approximating to the notion 
of war potential. 

What is more, Finletter’s argument rests upon some dubious proposi- 
tions. The first country to use nuclear weapons in a conflict with an 
adversary with similar capabilities risks terrible reprisals. The decision 
to make first use of such weapons is therefore a very difficult one. On the 
other hand, the decision to retaliate when cities have been destroyed by 
the enemy seems to be a relatively natural reaction, and therefore has a 
powerful deterrent effect. We therefore have to conclude that a strategy 
based purely upon nuclear weapons and that makes first use inevitable 
has little credibility. Deterrence is meaningless unless significant resist- 
ance is possible in the conventional field. The outbreak of war in Europe 
would therefore not necessarily lead to immediate nuclear escalation. If 
there were no direct threat to the vital interests of a nuclear power, the 
war could last long enough and destroy material at such a rate that the 
role of war potential would become very significant. 

In recent years, there has been a revival of interest in the notion of 
war potential in the United States. Fred Charles Ikle, the former Direc- 
tor of the Arms Control and Disarmament Agency who became Secret- 
ary for Defense in the early 1980s, has often referred to this question. He 
stresses (Ikle 1979, p. 6) that, should war break out, the lack of adequate 
economic potential would force the government in Washington to take a 
premature decision to use nuclear weapons. He has also emphasized the 
importance of the mobilization of industry (Ikle 1980). 

Conflicts that broke out in grey areas could last long enough to absorb 
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considerable resources. During the Korean war, the United States had to 
mobilize industry on a scale that had not been seen since 1941. On 16 
December 1950, President Truman declared a state of emergency. On 
the same day he established the Office for Defense Mobilization. Its 
director was an ex officio member of the cabinet and of the National 
Security Council (Vawter 1983, p. 16). The USSR’s ability to replace or 
update the arsenals of its allies, particularly those in the Middle East, 
also implies a considerable industrial capacity. 

The notion of war potential is, then, an essential element in any 
assessment of the military balance. And it will remain an essential 
element for many years to come. 

We now have to make a distinction between the resources that are 
available in peacetime and theoretical strength. As the gap between the 
two increases, the scale of the mobilization problem increases. This 
means that the aggressor and the defender are in significantly different 
positions; if the latter has only limited resources at his disposal, he must 
try to gain time. If he does not gain time, he is likely to be defeated by 
an adversary who is in theory weaker but who has more resources at his 
immediate disposal. It follows that a country that is able to mobilize the 
greater part of its potential in peacetime would find it advantageous to 
attack first. It would enjoy a far from negligible advantage over an 
enemy that could mobilize only a small proportion of its potential. But 
this may be only a temporary advantage; once war has been declared, 
both countries will try to mobilize their total potential. This is why it is 
in the interests of an aggressor to take maximum advantage of the time it 
takes the enemy to mobilize. Time is not on the aggressor’s side, and the 
defender grows stronger by the month. 

The difference between real and theoretical potential raises three 
questions. 

First of all, what proportion of the country’s potential can be per- 
manently mobilized? We can assess this on the basis of expenditure or 
cost. First, we have direct costs, or the sums needed to procure and 
maintain hardware, to pay troops and to finance infrastructural and 
research work. It is a well-known fact that modern hardware is expen- 
sive. In 1981, a wheeled armoured vehicle like an ERC 90-Sagaie similar 
to those used in Chad was estimated to cost 3 million francs. The much 
more powerful AMX 10 RC cost almost twice as much, whilst an AMX 
30 tank probably cost almost 10 million francs (Turbé 1981, p. 17). In 
the United States, an Ml-Abrams tank cost 2 million dollars in 1982, 
and an M60 1.2 million. An M2 infantry armoured vehicle also cost 1.2 
billion dollars, whilst the M113 it replaced cost only 160,000 dollars.” If 


the defence apparatus is not to be reduced to derisory levels and if it is to 
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be regularly modernized, total defence spending must represent between 
1 per cent (Japan) and 4 per cent (the average for Western Europe) of 
GNP 

On top of direct costs, we also have what economists call the oppor- 
tunity cost. The term refers to the profits that could be made by using 
the sums spent on defence elsewhere. Total costs are therefore much 
higher than they might seem at first sight. From this point of view, a 
country may adopt one of two very different attitudes. It may reduce the 
proportion of mobilized potential to a minimal threshold below which 
any further reduction would destroy its credibility altogether. Japan and 
China now take roughly that view, and the Soviet Union did the same in 
the 1920s. The reasons obviously vary: since 1945, Japan’s defence 
policy has been determined by the United States, whereas Russia in 
1925, like China today, was attempting to achieve the highest possible 
rate of economic growth. 

The alternative is to mobilize as much potential as possible without 
harming economic growth; that view began to prevail in the Soviet 
Union in the mid-1930s, and it still prevails today. The NATO countries 
oscillate between the two strategies. The USA, UK and Greece tend to 
adopt the second view, and devote 6.4, 5.5 and 7.2 per cent of their GNP 
to defence respectively. Canada (2.1 per cent), Denmark (2.3 per cent) 
and Spain (2.8 per cent) tend to take the opposite view (IISS 1987, p. 
212; 1984 figures). Depending on which estimates we accept, the Soviet 
Union devotes between 10 and 15 per cent of GNP to defence spending. 

The second question that arises relates to the allocation of the mobil- 
ized potential. What proportion of it is allocated to, for example, conven- 
tional and nuclear forces? The fact that nuclear forces account for only 
between one-third and one-quarter of all Soviet defence spending is 
obviously not unimportant (Sapir 1986a, tables 3-5, vol. 1, p. 261). How 
are conventional resources shared out between the various services (air- 
force, navy and army)? A breakdown of the figures provides us with 
valuable information about the intentions of the political authorities. A 
country that is preparing to launch an attack must think in terms of a 
specific scenario. It will attempt to optimize its military apparatus accor- 
dingly. A country that does not think along these lines has to be pre- 
pared for many different eventualities. It will tend to develop a balanced 
apparatus that enables it to react appropriately. This means that, 
assuming that expenditure is equal, the aggressor country will enjoy 
an obvious advantage over a defender during the initial phases of the 
conflict. The aggressor has a military apparatus that is adapted to its 
intended purpose; the same way not be true of its enemy. It will be some 
time before the defender can enjoy the benefits of the mobilization of his 
total war potential. 
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THE BALANCE OF MILITARY EXPENDITURE 


Given that Soviet statistics on this subject lack all credibility, a number 
of different methods have been developed in order to arrive at an esti- 
mate of defence expenditure. It is possible to reconstruct real expendi- 
ture on the basis of Soviet statistics (Duchéne 1985; Sapir 1984c). Amer- 
ican agencies like the Central Intelligence Agency (CIA) and the Defense 
Intelligence Agency (DIA) calculate the cost of equipment and other 
sources of expenditure in both roubles and dollars, as does the British 
Ministry of Defence (CIA 1985; Ministry of Defence 1986; Department of 
Defense 1983; see also Foelber 1985; Becker 1983). Although the metho- 
dologies often differ and give different results, it does seem that the 
military budget’s growth rate has slowed down in recent years (Kaufman 
1985; Becker 1983). 


We now come to our third question: how long will it take to effect this 
mobilization? The experience of the Korean war shows that it would 
take the United States some three years to achieve full mobilization 
(Vawter 1983). On the other hand, a country that has already mobilized 
part of its potential, or that has the means to mobilize its whole potential 
as rapidly as possible, enjoys a considerable advantage. A state may be 
caught off balance by a weaker country if the latter has opted to mobilize 
the greater part of its potential in peacetime, and if its forces are 
optimized for attack. To go back to our original question, it is clear that 
the balance of power between East and West is not determined by war 
potential alone. The capacity to use war potential may, in the short 
term, be the decisive factor. 

The fact that the Soviet Union has mobilized more of its capacity than 
the West, and that it has developed a numerically impressive conven- 
tional apparatus, does not mean that it harbours aggressive intentions. 
Attack would, however, be the most logical choice for the Soviet Union 
in the event of a serious crisis, even if there were no justification for 
launching an offensive. It would enable it to exploit its level of readiness 
to its best advantage. 


Measuring war potential 


There are a number of different aspects to the notion of war potential. 
To simplify matters, we can say that the expression ‘war potential’ refers 
to the sum total of a country’s material power and to the means needed 
to mobilize it. Morale is also an aspect of war potential. 
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Table 1.4 Military expenditure in 1984 (US$ billion) 


Warsaw Pact Atlantic Alliance 
USSR 295.0 (253)* USA 237.0 
Bulgaria 1.5 Belgium 2.4 
Czechoslovakia 5.0 UK 23.3 
GDR Ted Canada a 
Hungary al Denmark 1.3 
Poland 5.9 France 20.2 
Romania les FRG 20.1 
Greece 2.4 
Italy 9.3 
Luxemburg 0.04 
Netherlands 4.0 
Norway 1.7 
Portugal 0.6 
Spain 45) 
Turkey eZ. 
Total: Eastern Europe 23.5 Total, excl. USA 99.24 
Plus USSR 318.5 (276.5) Plus USA 336.24 
Soviet contribution to Warsaw Pact total 92.6% (91.5%) 
US contribution to Alliance total :70.5% 
Ratio Alliance/Pact :1.05/1 (1.22/1) 


* If we assume a growth rate of 3-5%, and use figures supplied by the CIA in 1981, we 
obtain a total of $US 246-260 billion. The alternative figure of $US 253 billion is an 
average. 


Sources: IISS (1986, p. 212); Military Posture for FY 1986. 


The economic aspect of war potential directly determines a country’s 
capacity for arms production. During the Second World War, the 
United States produced some 13,200 armoured vehicles, including 
88,000 tanks; the Soviet Union produced similar quantities between June 
1941 and the end of 1945, whilst Germany produced only 23,500 tanks 
and 17,500 other armoured vehicles between September 1939 and May 
1945 (Sapir 1986a, vol. 1, p. 252, vol. 3, appendix, p. 13). But it is not 
easy to compare economies, because the statistics used in the East and 
the West employ different concepts. The non-convertibility of the rouble 
and the erratic fluctuations of the dollar do nothing to improve matters. 
An American estimate produced in 1979 gives the figures shown in table 
1.5, but they should be treated with some caution and regarded as 
approximations. 

If this study is to be believed, NATO’s potential is twice that of the 
Warsaw Pact. GNP is not necessarily the best starting point for a 
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Table 1.5 Economic power (GNP 1978: $US billion) 


Warsaw Pact Atlantic Alliance 
USSR 1,046 USA 2,107 
Poland 108 Canada 197 
GDR 81 FRG 513 
Czechoslovakia 71 France 41] 
Romania 67.4 UK 254 
Hungary 32.1 Denmark 3) 
Bulgaria 24.8 Benelux 129.5 
Turkey 43 
Norway 32 
Greece 242 
Portugal 17 
Ireland 1.3 
Total: Eastern Europe 384.3 Total: Alliance 1,872 
Plus USSR 1,430,3 Plus USA 2,979 


Source: Block (1979), p. 117. 


comparative study. GNP is an aggregate figure and includes services — a 
sector of limited utility in the event of mobilization. The same study 
therefore compares steel production in the two camps. It showed that, 
whilst NATO was still in the lead, the Warsaw Pact was catching up, 
with 77 per cent of the Alliance’s volume of output. More spectacularly, 
the USSR had overtaken the USA, and was producing 152 million tons 
of steel, as opposed to the USA’s 124 million tons. 

This type of comparison raises other problems. In Soviet-type econo- 
mies factories are not very concerned about selling their products. Un- 
like Western-type economies, they therefore work almost at full capacity 
in a shortages-heavy environment. In the event of conflict, the produc- 
tive potential of these countries would doubtless be much higher than 
today’s figures suggest. 

In quantitative terms, the Soviet Union has a much lower economic 
potential than the United States. Quantity, however, is far from being a 
perfect indicator. If we wish to see the overall picture, other factors have 
to be taken into account, starting with the technological level. Here too, 
the West appears to have the advantage. The vulnerability of the pro- 
ductive apparatus must also be taken into account; geographical concen- 
tration is obviously a weakness, as are dependency upon imported raw 
materials, modest levels of stockpiles of strategic materials and an in- 
adequate transport system. From this point of view, both the Soviet 
Union and the United States enjoy the advantage of being continental 
nations. 
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The political and administrative aspects of war potential must also be taken 
into account. The political and administrative ability to mobilize a 
country’s potcntial as rapidly as possible is obviously a considerable 
advantage. It might be thought that the Soviet Union enjoys grcat 
superiority at this level. 

Thc administrative system and Soviet political practices would, how- 
ever, obstruct mobilization to such a degrec that this statemcnt has to be 
qualified. The experience of the Second World War shows that econo- 
mie mobilization was possible only because the leadership relaxed the 
planning system and rcintroduecd market elements (Harrison 1985). 
The social element in war potential is of no small importance. Successful 
mobilization depends largely upon human potential; it depends not only 
upon the population’s level of education and training, but also upon the 
existing degree of consensus. It is in faet impossible to mobilize all 
resources without thc active participation of the entire population. 

In 1941, the Soviet Union was almost defeated because it ignored this 
factor. Only the incredible barbarity of Hitler’s armics and the conces- 
sions made by the Soviet authorities made it possible to reconstruct the 
nationalist consensus that led to victory (Sapir 1986a, vol. 2, pp. 579f). 

It is far from certain that the same conditions obtain in either the East 
or the Wcst today. Whilst there may be a minimal level of social 
consensus in the Soviet Union, Hungary or the German Democratic 
Republie, thcre is no proof that it would stand the tcst of a major 
conflict. And Poland and Romania have probably not even achieved that 
levcl. In the West, post-war prosperity certainly played a considerable 
rolc in the establishment of a broad social consensus. But one wonders 
whcther the current ceonomie erisis, and the resultant level of unemploy- 
ment, might not have had a decleterious effect. The fact that so many 
young pcople in particular fecl that there is no place for them in society 
is a less obvious weakness than an imbalanee in the domain of conven- 
tional weapons, but it is no Icss dangerous. 

The consensus problcm brings us to thc fourth aspect of war potential: 
morale. Evcn if nuelcar weapons arc not uscd, modern warfare will result 
in very violent tcnsions for combatants and civilians alikc. The efficicney 
of modcrn weapons and the cxpcrienec of the 1973 war in the Middle 
East suggest that combatants will suffer heavy losscs. In the short term, 
good offiecring may cnsurc the maintcnanec of cohcsion, but, in the long 
term, only the conviction that they are fighting a just war (regardless of 
the actual content of that term) will ensure that combat units remain at 
least reasonably effiecicnt. Civilians, for thcir part, are thrcatened on all 
sides, so much so that the distinction bctwccn the frontline and ‘the rcar’ 
will be mcaninglcss. The cxistenee of ficrecly policed coercive structurcs 
in Sovict-style societies may dclay the appearanec of problcms. But the 
example of 1941 shows that thcy cannot be contained completely. 
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Contrary to popular belief, brainwashing does not make men want to 
fight. The will to fight is quite definitely a product of a social consensus 
and of a specific perception of the nature of the war. Should it become 
obvious that hostilities were going to last for some time, if only for a 
matter of weeks, both East and West would be faced with the same 
crisis. And it would take more than weapons or tons of steel to overcome 
it. 

All these factors suggest that the Soviet Union is inferior to the West 
in terms of war potential. If we look at the situation in terms of blocs 
(NATO and the Warsaw Pact), the imbalance becomes even more 
obvious. There is, however, no reason why this imbalance should last. 
The crisis currently affecting both East and West will not reverse the 
economic balance of powcr in the foreseeable future. But it may well 
undermine the ruling consensus in the West. What makes the leaders of 
the European countries in the Atlantic Alliance imagine that the youth 
of their countries are ready to sacrifice their lives to defend a society that 
excludes them and marginalizes them? Yet to place all their trust in 
nuclear weapons would be a terrible admission of weakness. 


Qualitative factors in superiority 


History demonstrates that careful statistical comparisons of troop num- 
bers and detailed statistical estimates of war potential may well be 
meaningless on the ground. 

The Second World War provides us with a number of tragic examples: 


The explosive penetrations of the German armies in 1940 and 1941 were 
not achieved by the weight of superior numbers and equipment. The 
German High Command launched its lightning offensive in the West with 
136 divisions pitted against 156 French, British, Belgian and Dutch divi- 
sions. It had only 2,800 tanks against more than 4,000 at the disposal of its 
opponents. Moreover, the German tanks, though slightly superior in speed 
were, on average, inferior in armor and firepower. (Knorr 1956, p. 30) 


Klaus Knorr’s comments on the debacle of 1940 could also be applied to 
Germany’s success against the Soviet army in 1941. 

Some authors (Laran and Van Regemorter 1986, pp. 198, 199; Nove 
1984, p. 271) do of course still insist that the Wehrmacht’s success was 
due to its qualitative and quantitative supcriority. In reality, with only 
two-thirds of its armour (80 per cent of it combat-rcady) deployed in the 
west of the country, thc USSR was able to mobilize 8,800 tanks, whereas 
the combined German, Hungarian and Slovak forces had little more 
than 3,000 (Grove 1976, p. 3). In qualitative terms, more than 2,000 of 
the Red Army’s tanks were T-34s or V-Is, which were virtually 
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invulnerable to enemy weaponry. The others were of a technological stan- 
dard equivalent to that of the attacking forces (Sapir 1986a, vol. 3, pp. 17, 
18). In terms of air power, the Sovicts were able to fly between 15,000 
and 20,000 aircraft, including 2,700 modern plancs, against an enemy 
forcc of 5,000 machines, by no mcans all of which werc up to datc 
(Tyuchkevitch 1978, p. 260). 

Moving away from the plains of Flanders and the Ukrainc, the war at 
sca provides other cxamples. On thc night of 8-9 August 1942 an allied 
fleet including eight cruisers, somc of them equipped with radar, was 
surprised off the island of Guadalcanal by a smaller Japanese forcc 
without any electronic detection systems. Four heavy cruisers (three 
Amcrican and one Australian) wcre sunk at negligible cost to the 
Japanese. On 30 November 1942, five American heavy cruisers were 
scvercly damaged during the battle of Tassafaronga, even though they 
had carly-warning systems and fire-control systems (four were put out of 
action and the fifth was sunk); the Japanese force lost only one destroyer 
(Friedman, 1985, pp. 316, 317, 323). 

Supcriority in the art of war can therefore compensate, and morc than 
compensate, for numcrical and technical inadequacies. Mastery of what 
the Soviets call operational art can give one of thc combatants a far from 
negligible advantage. This suggests that we have to take a new look at 
the balance of power, and onc cxpert (Boycr 1985) has seen fit to remark 
that it is the rencwed Soviet interest in operational art, and all that it 
implies, that poses the major threat to the West and not the quantity of 
men and materials that could be ranged against it. 

It cannot be denicd that Soviet military thinking has had a profound 
influence on Amcrican strategy. The term ‘opcrational level’, a charac- 
teristic expression in Soviet discoursc, appears in the latest edition of the 
American manual FM 100-5, which describcs what is known as the new 
Airland Battle doctrine. The importancc of this particular level, which 
deals with operational art and with its articulation with strategy and 
tactics, has becn discussed by Luttwak in a scminal article (Luttwak 
1980-1). 

Amcrican military spokesmen arc in fact quitc open about thcir intel- 
lectual debt to the Soviets. Aubin and Kells, for example, state (1985, 
p. 43) that, given that Soviet military thinking has retained a more tradi- 
tional approach to war, it should comc as no surprisc to find that many 
of the new fcaturcs of the Airland Battle doctrine could havc bccn taken 
from Sovict texts written somc 20 ycars ago. 

Truc, there’s many a slip ‘twixt cup and lip, and the fact that an army 
posscsscs powerful intcllectual weapons does not automatically mcan 
that all its officcrs arc skillcd in thcir usc. Any attcmpt to cvaluatc the 
balance of powcr must, however, take this aspect into account. It would 
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of eourse be very reassuring if defeats eould be explained in purely 
numerical terms, even allowing for the need to use weighted figures to 
take aeeount of somewhat nebulous qualitative criteria. But basieally we 
have to resign ourselves to the faet that we must take into account 
factors that prove diffieult to quantify. What is worse, their effect can be 
measured only after the event, as it is impossible to deduee from the 
eontent of books and journals alone what a real mastery of even the most 
sophistieated doctrine might mcan under combat eonditions. At this 
point, we are dealing with invisible factors. 

Remaining with the qualitative domain, but turning to more readily 
comprehensible aspects, we must first look at the influence of geography 
and of alliances. 

Island and eontincntal nations have both strengths and weaknesses. 
The sea proteets Great Britain and Japan. It could also bring about their 
defcat. On two oeeasions, the German submarine offensive posed a 
deadly threat to the British. The US submarine offensive was fatal for 
Japan. 

We can see, then, that geography can influence both the importanee 
and the ceniemes of various weapons. So long as Western Europe 
relies primarily on Washington for its defence, ineluding conventional 
weapons, the North Atlantic will remain a vital ehannel of eommuniea- 
tion. For the Soviets, the problem is naturally different. This is why the 
development of a large conventional navy is not vicwed in eomparable 
terms in East and West; for NATO, it is, given its current strategy, a 
defcnsive measure; for the USSR, it is an aet of open aggression. 

Geographical faetors therefore make numerical eomparisons more 
complex; they also make it more diffieult to analyse the use of war 
potential. 

The problem of allianees exacerbatcs thesc diffieulties still further. 
Only formal allianees enshrined in paets ean be taken into consideration. 
It would, however, be an illusion to think that the problem is confined to 
NATO and Warsaw Paet signatories. In the event of hostilitics breaking 
out between East and West, other eountries would be drawn into the 
eonfliet. Whilst it is possible to predict how Swedcn or Switzerland 
would rcaet with a reasonable margin of probability, thc same is not truc 
of Yugoslavia or India, not to mention the other Third World states. 
Countries like Syria and Libya arc often said to be satellites of the 
USSR. That view implies seant regard for loeal determinants: the hur- 
ricd departure of Soviet advisers from Egypt and Somalia proves that 
Moseow eannot count on rctaining stable and lasting links with those 
eountries. Developments in Iran, and cven the Philippines, show that the 
United States eould also be affectcd by similar events. 

In order to analyse the ‘balance of power’ it is of coursc necessary to 
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try to foreeast where the loyalties of grey area countries are likely, or 
certain, to lie. But it would be a tragie error, and one with incaleulable 
consequences, to look at those countries solely in terms of the logic of 
East-West conflict. The setbaeks suffered by both the Soviet Union and 
the United States in these areas of the world oeeurred largely because of 
their blindness to the specific nature of the situation, and they are likely 
to experience similar setbacks in the future. Europeans have to aecept 
that the Soviet Union is not seen in the same light in Poland and Latin 
America, or even in India. It does not do to ery ‘wolf? too often. 

Going back to NATO and the Warsaw Pact, it is elear that both paets 
are being undermined by centrifugal tendencies. The Warsaw Paet was 
foreed upon the peoples of Eastern Europe. NATO was founded at a 
time when Washington enjoyed supremacy over its allies. Although 
different in nature, the forces that are undermining the two alliances 
have had the same result. It is an illusion to talk about NATO or the 
Warsaw Paet as though we were still living in the late 1950s. The 
transformations we are now seeing are irreversible, and they make it 
inereasingly difficult to argue in terms of bloes: the gradual transition to 
a multipolar world implies that we have to break with the habits we 
have inherited from the Cold War, and look at the East-West balance in 
a new light. 

We started out with idea of assessing the state of the East-West 
balanee. In so far as that is still a valid pereeption of the problem, it is 
probable that the Western countries have the advantage in terms of war 
potential and quantitative resourees. Seen in that light, the Soviet Union 
appears to be much less formidable than it is sometimes believed to be. 
But there are enough qualitative faetors, ranging from levels of eombat- 
readiness to military art, for us to have to qualify that judgement. 

The Soviet Union is certainly much stronger than a rapid glanee at 
the situation might suggest. 


Z 
Comparing Like with Unlike? 


As we have seen, assessing the balanee of power is a perilous undertak- 
ing. Comparing military apparatuses is no easier. Leaving aside the 
problem of quality, which has already been mentioned, we have to take 
into account weapon-use doctrines, as they are the basic baekground to 
the ‘ironmongery’. 

The expression, which is borrowed from Castoriadis (1981), is a good 
indieation of the disdainful view taken of military hardware in some 
quarters. It is true that, at first sight, the range of a gun, the prineiple 
behind the workings of an automatie loading system, the characteristics 
of a missile-launeher or the shape of a hull are mere details. They may 
be of interest to a technieian or a professional, but they would not seem 
to eoneern anyone interested in the geo-strategic military balanee. 

This approach overlooks one important point: complex weapons sueh 
as planes, ships and tanks are always the results of compromises because 
it is not possible simultaneously to obtain optimal mobility, optimal 
protection and optimal firepower. There is a great deal to be learned 
from the ehoices that have been made, and from their material effeets on 
the weapons themselves. Cuvier could reconstruct an animal on the basis 
of a bone or a vertebra, and it is possible to reconstruct a military 
doetrine or a decision-making process in similar fashion. As far as the 
Soviet Union is concerned, one would like to be as far away from its 
military might as Cuvier was from his extinet dinosaurs, but that must 
not prevent us from using his methods. 

It is therefore essential to the weaponry. By doing so, we ean go 
beyond the figures and see what can and what eannot be eompared. This 
is often the best, if not the only, way to avoid falling into the trap of the 
mirror effeet, or of assuming that others behave in the same way that we 
do. 

One of the perverse results of the mirror effeet is the tendency to put 
hardware designed for different purposes in inappropriate categories. 
This results in meaningless comparisons. Both Belknap (USA) and Kresta 
II (USSR) elass vessels, for example, are said to be eruisers. But the 
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former was designed as what American terminology ealls a fleet escort, 
whereas the latter is mtended to be used in strategie anti-submarine 
warfare — a mission that meant almost nothing to the Naval War 
College’s planners until very reeentlv. 

The existenee of dissimilar doetrines — and they too can be recon- 
structed on the basis of official documents — is reflected in different 
teehnieal ehotces. If we ask it enough questions, the 1ronmongery proves 
to be very talkative. The diffieulty of comparative questions is, naturally, 
proportional to the difference between the doetrines. 

The difference is particularly aeute in the domains of naval and air 
warfare but, although it ts less pronouneed in land warfare, it ts still far 
from negligible. A failure to take it into aecount will lead us to make 
erroneous comparisons. 


Control of the Seas 


A distinetion ean be made between sea-control missions and sea-dental 
missions, to adopt what is now, thanks to the writings of Admiral 
Mahan, the elassie terminology (see Friedman 1978). 

Sea-eontrol missions derive from a doetrine defining the use of mari- 
time space: the point is not so much to destroy the enemy as to prevent 
him from interfering with the different tasks assigned to own’s own naval 
and merchant fleets. The oeeans are essential channels of eommunica- 
tion, and they may also provide a springboard for offensives against land 
targets. The importance of eonvoys during both world wars ts well 
known. They were a decisive element in the strategy of both the great 
maritime powers, and Pierre Naville deseribes the UK and the United 
States as ‘modern thallasoeraeies’. A country that has aireraft earriers 
has the ability to project its forces, either in a general confliet (the war in 
the Pacific between 1941 and 1945) or in limited eonfliets (Korea, 
Vienam),. 

Sea-denial is a response to the problem faeing a weak power in conflict 
with a thalassoeraey. It does not have the means to control the seas, has 
no tradition of doing so, and therefore attempts to destroy its enemy's 
fleet. This has always been. in varying degrees, the doctrine of what 
might be called emergent naval powers: Germany in the pre-1914 world, 
Japan in the pre-1941 world and the Soviet Union in the modern world. 


The Soviet Union: specific missions and their implications for 
comparative studies 


It is not my intention here to draw up a list of all the missions under- 
taken by a fleet that, since the famous Okean exereise of 1970, has 
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asserted its presence in various seas across the globe (see Tobstolutskiy 
and Lisitchkin 1970, pp. 23f). It is more relevant to look at specific tasks 
that indicate that the Soviet approach is based upon denial rather than 
control. 

Basically, the main tasks of the Soviet navy are strategic anti- 
submarine warfare (ASW) and hunting aircraft carriers. The majority of 
the important ships in the Soviet navy, with the exception of its strategic 
missile submarines, are designed with this purpose in mind. 

In offensive terms, ASW means trying to destroy American nuclear 
submarines carrying Polaris, Poseidon and Trident missiles. In defensive 
terms, it means protecting their Soviet equivalents. The second task of 
the Soviet navy is to destroy what is considered to be the US navy’s 
second most important weapon. Given that aircraft carriers were, until 
the early 1960s, capable of carrying out nuclear strike missions, we can 
see that both functions are closely bound up with a nuclear war scenario. 
They are part of a strategic defence doctrine and reflect the belief that it 
is possible to win a nuclear war. This represents a departure from the 
nuclear war-fighting doctrine that was central to Soviet doctrine until 
very recently (Ermaith 1981). 

Table 2.1 shows the specializations of various Soviet units. The ratio 
of NATO to USSR forces in this category of warships is, incidentally, 40 
to 27, or 1.48 to 1. 

Only the two Dutch ships, which were designed to replace the De 
Zeven Provincien cruisers, are comparable to Soviet vessels in that they are 
intended to be the ‘heart’ of a naval task force. Even so, the comparison 
is purely relative. America’s 29 frigates (which subsequently became 
cruisers) and Britain’s 9 ships only make sense in the context of a fleet 
centred on one or more carriers. We can thus understand why it is that 
the Soviet vessels appear to be more heavily armed than their Western 
equivalents. 

If we compare the ships listed in Table 2.1, we find that, of ten visible 
weapons systems, the best-equipped American vessel carries four, the 
British County class six, and the Soviet Kara class eight. On the basis of 
such comparisons, it is easy to conclude that the USSR’s vessels are 
superior. 

Such comparisons are in fact meaningless, as they overlook the fact 
that the various ships are designed for different roles. The American fleet 
escorts are designed to be part of a squadron. NDTS data transmission 
systems and HICAPCOM communications systems mean that their 
weapons are integrated. It is the capacity of the system as a whole that 
has to be taken into account. NTDS, which means that all the units can 
be in simultaneous communication with a squadron, can be regarded as 
a weapon of considerable power in its own right. It should also be noted 
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that in 1960 NTDS cost 6.9 million dollars, or in other words 10 per cent 
of the total cost of the ship.' 

The increasing importance of electronics can also be measured in 
terms of the respective weight of the various systems. The Forrest Sherman 
class corresponds to the technology of the late 1940s, and the 89 tons of 
electronic equipment account for 3.2 per cent of the ship’s unladen 
weight, with armaments in the strict sense accounting for 10 per cent. 
The electronic equipment of the Belknap class — the first class designed to 
be fitted with NTDS — weighs 339 tons or 6.6 per cent of the total 
weight, as against 5.9 per cent for armaments (Friedman 1982, pp. 
422-3). The electronics of the Ticonderoga class of the early 1980s weigh 
467 tons, and account for 7.1 per cent of displacement; weapons account 
for 4.7 per cent. 

These systems, which are known as C3 (Command, Communications 
and Control), allow American escorts to direct, for example, carrier- 
borne aircraft and are therefore an integral part of the their weaponry. 

The creation of a statistical category of ‘large surface combatants’ in 
order to compare these different ships is simply an exercise in disin- 
formation: like is being compared with unlike. As it happens, the prob- 
lem is not one of quality. The problem is that the ships in question are 
obviously designed for different purposes. 

For a specific example, we can look at the case of the Soviet Union’s 
Kirov cruiser and America’s still-born Strike Cruiser. In their recent study, 
W. T. Lee, who is now on the staff of the Defence Intelligence Agency, 
and R. F. Staar, the former US ambassador to the 1981—3 Vienna talks 
on Mutual Balanced Forced Reduction, write (1986, p. 107): 


Major USSR surface combatants are loaded with more electronics and 
weapons systems than their Western counterparts. The new nuclear- 
powered Kirov-class cruiser is the most impressively armed surface 
warship in the world. ... USSR designers no doubt continue to emphasize 
reliability and to use proven designs where possible, but the day when the 
Soviets bought their weapons ‘on the cheap’ has long since passed. (The 
US Navy has not been able to purchase its own smaller nuclear-powered 
version of the Kirov-class cruiser on the grounds that such a ship is too 
expensive). 


The authors simultaneously assert that the Soviet Union has the best 
warship of its category in the world, and that the United States is 
incapable of following its example because it is not willing to pay the 
price. 

The story of the gestation and abortion of the Strike Cruiser, which was 
to have been the US navy’s answer to the Kirov, is in fact very different. 
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The idea of building a large nuclear-powcred cruiscr, using the reactors 
of the time, originated with the development of a new anti-aircraft 
missile system known as Typhoon at the end of the 1950s. In 1960, it was 
estimated that such a vcsscl would have a displacement of 17,000 tons; it 
was hoped that it would carry Polaris nuclear missiles as well as the new 
Typhoon system. It was expected to cost 235 million dollars (Friedman 
1982, pp. 414-15). The Polaris missiles were, however, allocated to 
submarines and, as the utility of several frigates outweighed that of a 
single cruiser, the project was cancellcd. 

The development of the Typhoon system was bcset with problems, not 
the least of them being that the radar that lay at its heart consumcd so 
much electric power that the speed of a nuclear-powered ship, using 
the reactors of thc day, would have becn reduced. The solution was to 
combine a normal steam turbine and a reactor, and the Soviets did 
adopt that solution for the Kirov. The Amcrican authorities, however, 
were less than enthusiastic about the idea. The Typhoon project finally 
died in 1963 because of galloping inflation and constant technical dif- 
ficulties — the two problems are usually linked (Friedman 1982, 
pp. 418-19). 

When Typhoon’s successor Aegis was developed in the 1970s, the 
project was revived. Besides, the development of cruise missiles had 
given a new lease of life to the idea of a warship capable of striking at 
distant targets, both on land and at sea. Strike Cruiser was planned for 
fiscal year 1977. Studies carried out in 1974—5 looked first at anti- 
submarine helicoptcrs and then at VSTOL warplanes. Logically enough, 
Reuven Leopold, the technical director of the Naval Ship Engineering 
Center, designed a ship with a flight deck that was very similar to the 
cruiser-carrier hybrids dreamed up in the 1930s (Friedman 1982, 
pp. 422-42), 

The cost of Strike Cruiser was gradually approaching that of a nuclear 
aircraft carrier, and the project was inevitably abandoned. It was not 
that the US navy could not afford such a ship; it was simply that it 
would rather invest in carriers or in escorts equipped with Aegis (the 
Ticonderoga class) than pay too much for a ship that was too expensive to 
be an escort and whose capabilities were so limited that it was no 
substitute for a carrier. The rcal problem was that there was no logistical 
justification for building it. 

Thc same considerations did not apply for the Soviet navy, which had 
no aircraft carricrs. The Kirov represents an attcmpt to give Soviet 
squadrons the same anti-surface and anti-aircraft capabilities as the 
Nimitz, with its 80-100 aircraft. There is no denying that the Kirov’s 
weaponry is impressive. It has to be. Its 20 SSN19 anti-ship missiles 
would be pitted against the capacity of the American carriers’ A-6 
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Intruders and the new F/A Hornets, whilst its 96 SAN 6 anti-aircraft 
missiles would be faced with America’s F-14s and F/As. Then, of course, 
there are also the missiles of the fleet escorts. 

Lee and Staar’s statement that this ship is ‘the most impressively 
armed surface warship in the world’ reveals, at best, a complete failure 
to understand the problem. With the possible exception of submarine- 
launched strategic missiles, nuclear carrier-borne air groups are the most 
impressive weapons systems in the world. It is, moreover, nonsensical to 
argue that the US navy cannot afford a Kirov; the fact of the matter is 
that, given its cost, the tactical concepts of the US navy mean that there 
is no role for such a vessel (Jordan 1983, p. 104). 

This is a good example of the errors of judgement that the mirror 
effect can induce. But, given the positions of Lee and Staar, one may 
well wonder if this really is an error of judgement. 

It is also interesting to look at the Strike Cruiser and the Kirov in terms 
of the decision-making process. The history of Strike Cruiser tells us a lot 
about the American decision-making process, in which the emergence of 
new technologies (Aegis and Typhoon) gives birth to new weapons that 
do not always fit in with existing doctrines. The history of the Kirov 
illustrates the role played by various pressure-groups in the USSR. 
What, one wonders, will the Kirov’s role be if the Soviet navy turns, as it 
seems to be doing, to building big nuclear carriers? 

Having stated for years, indeed since the end of the 1950s, that aircraft 
carriers had no future, the Soviet Union has changed its position. As a 
result of Vice-Admiral Stalbo’s influence (Stalbo 1978), the idea that the 
Soviet Union needs ships similar to those of the United States has gained 
ground. This indicates that a navy that has traditionally been trained to 
think in terms of denial has recently been converted to the notion of 
control (Peterson 1984). 

What is more, the Soviet Union’s new nuclear submarines (NATO 
codename Oscar) are equipped with the same SS N19 missiles as the 
Kirov. These submarines carry 24 missiles, as opposed to the Kirov’s 20, 
and are so quiet that they pose a much greater threat than the cruiser 
(Jordan 1986). It is not surprising that the Soviet Union has built only 
three Kirov class cruisers to date; the Kirov class may be no more than the 
product of yet another quarrel between the ancients and the moderns 
within the Sovict navy’s high command. What is more, an article pub- 
lished in Krasnaja Zvezda (‘Red Star’) on 17 December 1985 stated that the 
Slava’s a crew (the Slava is a missile cruiser) had thrown down a ‘socialist 
challenge’ to the Kirov’s crew. This is one way of saying that a ship of 
half the size (and built at half the cost) can rival a ‘inonster’. Although 
the development of the Slava obviously posed problems,” the Soviet press 
gives the impression that it is more cost-effective than its big sister. 
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The Kirov seems, then, to be the product of a transitional period in 
Soviet naval thinking. 

The Tbilisi (formerly known as the Leonid Brezhnev) is the Soviet 
Union’s first ‘real’ aircraft carrier and it provides one last example of the 
uncertainties and changes that characterize recent Soviet naval thinking. 
Photographs obtained by the SPOT satellite show that, in terms of its 
size, the ship is midway between America’s Nimitz class carriers and 
France’s Clemenceau class (Jane’s Defence Weekly, 27 August 1988, p. 388; 
Polmar 1988, pp. 66-7). To that extent, it appears to be similar to 
America’s projected T-CBL. The T-CBL project ran from 1971] to 1975 
and was finally cancelled in favour of building more Nimitz class units 
(Friedman 1983, pp. 207, 208). There is, however, one important differ- 
ence: the Soviet vessel does not appear to have any catapults, but its 
deck is fitted with a ski jump similar to the one fitted on British /nvincible 
class ships. 

This means that the Tbilisi can carry only VSTOL aircraft (the Yak 
36, or its successor the Yak 41) or planes with a weight/speed ratio 
significantly greater than 1, such as the Sukhoi 27 or the MIG 29. In its 
present statc and, unlike Amcrican ships, it could not carry bombers, 
long-range reconnaissance planes or ASW planes. There are a number of 
possible explanations: 


e The Todilist was initially designed as a classic aircraft carrier (with 
catapults) and was then altered to take a ski jump as a result of 
budgetary restrictions and/or technical difficulties. If that is the case, 
we can assume that the ski jump will be dismantled and that cata- 
pults will be added during a major refit at some point between 1997 
and the year 2000). 

e Soviet military doctrine underwent another change of direction after 
the departure of Admiral Gorshkov in December 1985. Whilst the 
former ‘father’ of the modcrn Soviet navy was anxious to develop his 
fleet’s ‘blue-water’ capability and wanted it to be able to match the 
US navy’s forcc-projection capabilities, his successor Admiral Cher- 
navin seems to favour the more traditional view that the VM-F 
should restrict its role to defending the USSR’s sea approaches and 
SLBM bastions and should act in accordance with the logic of denial. 
If this is indeed the case, the Tbilisi is destined to be no more than a 
super-Kiev, and is of limited importance to the Soviets. 

e It is, finally, possible that the Soviets wanted to have a ship that was 
midway between the Kiev, which is a helicopter/VSTOL carrier, and 
a classic aircraft carrier. If that is the case, the Tbilisi is merely a sort 
of missing link in an evolutionary chain that will eventually Icad from 
the Moskva to a future copy of the Nimitz. 
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Recent Soviet insistence on discussing naval forcc limitations, as at the 
East/West conference in Potsdam in June1988, may be an indication 
that the second hypothesis is correct. If that is the case, the Tbilisi will 
remain a hybrid, and will not be the first of a large class. The Kirov will 
therefore recover its status in the structurc of the Soviet fleet. 


Implications of the logic of denial 


The respective positions of the Soviet and American navies are not 
without their historical precedents. In the inter-war period, Japan was 
forced by the United States to adopt a logic of denial. 

The Washington treaty imposed a 5 to 3 ratio in Washington’s favour 
on battleships. Any major battle would therefore end in disaster for 
Japan, unless the American fleet could first be weakened. 

This is why Japan adopted the doctrine of sca-denial and developed 
the appropriate weapons. Its most significant weapons were the Long 
Lance torpedo, the miniature submarine and carrier-borne aircraft. The 
24 inch torpedo developed by the Japanese was the true predecessor of 
the anti-ship missile, and could be fired at a considerably greater dis- 
tance than the normal torpedo. Its warhead was enormous for the time. 
Japan’s cruisers and destroyers were to a large extent regarded as 
platforms for the Long Lance and were not really designed to carry out 
the tasks to which such ships are normally assigned. Its aircraft carriers 
were designed to carry as many planes as possiblc; as a result, they were 
poorly armoured and there was little working room on board. Finally, an 
enormous amount of capital was invested in miniature submarines. 

By the end of the 1930s, Japan had acquired — at considerable cost — a 
flect that, whilst it was inferior to the ‘probable enemy’, was, in certain 
conditions, capable of delivering a fatal blow. In other words, the Tokyo 
leadership took an enormous gamble. The war had to follow their 
scenario; otherwise the whole edifice would collapse. 

This is the major problem with denial doctrines. The doctrine may 
well be impressive on paper, but everything has to go according to plan. 
The resultant uncertainties are a powerful argument in favour of making 
a preventive attack. The only way of ensuring that the scenario is the 
right one is to attack first, and to do so by surprise. 

There is a widespread tendency to interpret Pearl Harbor in cultural 
terms, and to sec it as a typically Japanese way of behaving. Given the 
logic of denial and the nature of Japanese weaponry, it was in fact the 
only alternative to abandoning expansionist projects dating back to the 
mid-1930s. 

In many respects, the modern Soviet fleet is the nuclear equivalent to 
the Japanese navy of the 1930s and 1940s. In his monograph on the 
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introduction of missiles into the Soviet navy, Turctsky (1983) clearly 
demonstrates the importance accorded to missile technology in the 
Soviet Union. Basically, the aim is to acquire the means to ncutralize the 
American fleet at the lowest possible cost. 

The lead taken by the Soviet Union in the field of anti-ship missiles 
does not, for instance, mean that its technology was superior to that of 
the United States in the early 1960s. In the 1950s, the United States 
developcd Regulus I and Regulus II, both of which were comparable 
with Soviet missiles. But, for the most part, the Regulus missiles were 
used for target practice (Millot 1983, pp. 448-66), as the new import- 
ance of carrier-borne aircraft made them redundant. 

The role the Soviets accord to submarines, and to submarine-launched 
tactical missiles (a category that did not exist in thc USA prior to the 
introduction of the Submarine Launched Cruise Missile (SLCM)) in 
particular, is also in keeping with the logic of denial. If they are to be 
effective, the submarines must know the position of the American squad- 
rons that are their targets. They depend upon reconnaissance aircraft 
and satellites for target acquisition and tracking. The data are coordin- 
atcd on land, at headquarters. The ships and submarines themselves are 
no more than agents, and depend for their effectiveness on good data- 
transmission. As Friedman stresses (1978, p. 216): ‘The Soviet fleet can 
be so spread out that even were its ships to be made of paper it would be 
a very difficult task to sink all of them before their missiles were off. 
What cannot be spread out is the communications network absolutely 
essential to that rigidly planned strike.’ 

So long as it its strategy is governed by the logic of denial, and by the 
specific missions it implies, the Soviet navy will be so different from the 
US or NATO navies as to make category-by-category comparisons 
almost meaninglcss. But so long as this situation obtains, a preventive 
attack is the most rational and therefore the most likely option for the 
Soviets. 


In the Air and on Land 


The naval sphere certainly provides classic examples of impossible com- 
parisons, presumably because it is there that the effects of dissimilar 
doctrines are most marked, but the same problem arises, albeit to a 
different degree, in the air and with ground forces. The problem is all the 
greater in that the air and ground forces are uscd to produce statistics 
that give Soviets thc advantage. On the other hand, the doctrines in- 
volved are not so dissimilar and the differences are therefore by defini- 
tion less marked. 
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Aviation 


The greatest difference between the Soviet Union’s airforces and their 
Western counterparts is the distinction between ‘frontal’ forces and 
national air defense forces, which means that we are in fact talking about 
two different services. 

The frontal forces have some 5,000 aircraft, including 2,000 fighters 
and 2,400 attack planes. The IA-PVO, which is responsible for territo- 
rial defence, consists of 1,300 interceptors, together with a considerable 
number of anti-aircraft missiles (IISS 1986, pp. 38, 39). 

In the 1950s and the 1960s, the United States did have forces that 
could be compared with the IA-PVO. The Air Defense Command flew 
specialized interceptors, but its resources were cut in view of the weak- 
nesses of the Soviet strategic bomber force. 

The first problem we encounter is that the Soviet arsenal includes 
aircraft that are optimized for interception, and that there are practically 
no equivalents in Western Europe. 

The most obvious example is the TU-28, which is bigger than a light 
bomber. Its size is determined by its mission: it flies patrols over the 
polar icecap, and that requires large amounts of fuel. It would be 
ridiculous to compare such an aircraft with a Mirage III or an F-104; 
there is no place in the skies of Europe for the TU-28. 

To take another example. The appearance of the MIG 25, an inter- 
ceptor capable of flying at three times the speed of sound, provoked 
consternation in the West. But, far from being a ‘miracle plane’, the 
MIG 25 is highly specialized (Sweetman 1981, p. 109f; Mason and 
Taylor 1986, p. 206f). It was designed to destroy an American bomber 
that was never in fact built: the B-70. The B-70’s size and weight, and 
the characteristics of its reactors, meant that it would have been a 
relatively easy target in a tactical scenario. The Sukhoi 15, which won 
notoriety in 1983 when the South Korean Boeing KAL 007 was brought 
down, is identical: its sole role is to destroy strategic bombers. 

Leaving aside the old American interceptors, the West has two aircraft 
that can be compared directly with the IA-VPO’s planes. The first is the 
interceptor version of the Tornado. Its primary role is to ensure Britain’s 
forward defence, and to operate over the North Sea. The second is the 
famous F-14 Tomcat, whose weaponry — long-range Phoenix missiles — 
was at least ten years ahead of its time when it entered service (Gunston 
1987). The Tomcat is not, however, merely an interceptor; its elaborate 
swing-wing system means that it can also take on other fighters, with a 
high likelihood of success. American pilots proved the point by bringing 
down two Libyan Sukhois during the Gulf of Syrta incident in 1981 
(Spick 1983, pp. 7-9). 
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With the exception of the Sukhoi 27, which came into service in 1986, 
the IA-PVO has no specialist planes capable of making an effective 
intervention in a tactical scenario. 

The second problem lies in the distinction made by the Soviet Union 
between tactical support missions and penetration missions. Tactical 
support missions are directed against land-based targets close to the 
front. Penetration missions are directed against vital targets (aero- 
dromes, communications centres, military bases) located deep inside 
enemy territory. These targets are likely to be attacked with conven- 
tional, chemical or even nuclear weapons. 

Until the early 1960s, deep targets were not the concern of the Soviet 
airforce, and only a handful of medium-sized bombers were earmarked 
for penetration missions. Deep targets were to be destroyed by medium- 
range nuclear missiles (SS-4 and SS-5) and by so-called tactical- 
operational missiles (notably the army’s Scud missiles). 

As a result, the attack planes built by the Soviet Union prior to the 
late 1960s had only very limited capabilities compared to those of 
NATO aircraft. Basically, the frontal aviation’s role was to win control 
of the air space over land combat zones, and the rest was up to the 
missiles. Hence the notoriously poor lift capability of Soviet aircraft of 
this period. The new generation that came into service in the 1970s has 
been greatly improved. The gap between them and Western planes has 
been reduced, but it is still there. It stems partly from the USSR’s 
technological backwardness and tendency to go on producing outdated 
hardware. It can also be explained in terms of Soviet strategy of relying 
on a combination of planes and surface-to-surface missiles. 

Attempts to compare the airforces of the East and the West therefore 
come up against two difficulties. The role of the strategic defence force in 
the Soviet Union means that its aircraft are highly specialized and that 
they have few, if any, Western counterparts. It also means that some 
of its airforce will not be used in the European theatre. And, at least 
until very recently, the combination of missiles and aircraft meant that 
its frontal airforce had a very different profile from the tactical airforces 
of the West. 

This twofold problem may lead to errors of judgement. There is a 
natural tendency to place too much emphasis on the numerical strength 
of the Soviet airforce, but the way its forces are allocated and the 
capabilities of its aircraft reduce the impact of the crude figures. It is in 
fact uncertain whether the real threat lies in the replacement of SS-4s 
and SS-5s by SS-20s or in the introduction of a new generation of attack 
aircraft with much greater capabilities than their predecessors. Once 
more, we begin to see the extent of the problems caused by the mirror 
effect. 
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The situation could, however, change in years to come. The 1982 
reorganization of the Soviet airforces tended to bring them into line with 
Western practices (Mason and Taylor 1986, pp. 68-9). If that trend, 
which reflects a change in military doctrine, continues, we should see a 
greater similarity between Soviet and NATO forces, and it should be- 
come easier to make comparisons. 


“The steam-roller’ 


When it comes to ground forces, media attention — and the attention of 
specialists — tends to focus on tanks. Once again, it is far from certain 
that this is a relevant approach. During the battle of Kursk (1943), the 
Soviets proved that well-organized anti-tank defences could resist a 
massed tank attack. And it is quite certain that the 1,811 anti-tank 
missile emplacements at NATO’s disposal could, if need be, halt any 
offensive on the part of Warsaw Pact forces (IISS 1986, p. 226), to say 
nothing of other weapons such as rocket-launchers and mines. 

The Soviet military are well aware of this. Their troops are therefore 
well equipped with artillery designed to neutralize the defences of the 
West. The balance is not in NATO’s favour in terms of armour, and it is 
worse still in terms of artillery. The Warsaw Pact enjoys a 2.68 to 1 
advantage in terms of artillery and multiple rocket-launchers, and a 2.83 
to 1 advantage in mortars over 120 mm (IISS 1986, p. 226). But does 
this necessarily mean that Western forces are dramatically inferior? 

Matters are in reality more complicated than they may seem. Charac- 
teristically, Soviet artillery is organized on the basis of two principles. 
The first principle is offensive: the objective is to knock out the enemy by 
delivering the greatest possible quantity of explosives in the shortest 
possible space of time. The Soviet Union therefore attaches considerable 
importance to multiple rocket-launchers descended from the Katyushas 
of the Second World War. Although less accurate than guns, these 
weapons have two advantages: they give a fearful concentration of fire- 
power and they are relatively cheap to produce. Warsaw Pact troops are 
therefore equipped with 40-barrel 122 mm rocket-launchers (using pro- 
jectiles with a 19 kg warhead and a range of 11—20 kilometres), 16-barrel 
140 mm launchers and 16-barrel 200 mm launchers with a range of 
40 kilometres (the latter are capable of using sub-munitions; Isby 
1981; Jane’s Defence Weekly, 17 May 1986, p. 886). Apart from the Ger- 
man LARS | system, NATO armies had no equivalent until the MLRS 
(Multiple Launch Rocket System) came into service. 

The second principle means that artillery is distributed amongst 
secondary units (regiments or even batallions) so as to ensure integrated 
weapon-coordination at the most decentralized level. To a certain extent, 
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the second principle stems from the first. In an offensive leading up to 
mobile warfarc, units would havc to be able to act autonomously. This 
structure is vcry different from that prevailing in US or British forces. 
Both thc US and the UK conccntrate artillery at division level or in 
specialist units, but artillery strikcs can also be called for by the forward 
observers who are rcsponsible for decentralized fire-control. Radio can 
thereforc be used to order an artillcry salvo, which will reach its target 
100 seconds after the call gocs out (Isby 1981, pp. 161, 162). The United 
States has introduced a complex system known as TACFIRE, which 
gives almost automatic coordination.’ Relatively speaking, this is the 
army’s equivalent to the navy’s NTDS. Although it is not itself a 
weapon, it greatly increases the cffectiveness of wcapons. 

The peculiar way in which Soviet artillery is organized explains its 
reliance on large numbers of guns. The importance given to heavy 
mortars is in keeping with this logic. Being both chcap and easy to use, 
the mortar is the classic decentralized weapon. 

We are now in a better position to understand the Warsaw Pact’s 
numerical superiority in this area. It does not necessarily mean that 
it enjoys greater efficiency. A Soviet commander cannot in fact use 
weapons belonging to a neighbouring unit. The price the Soviet army 
pays for decentralization is rigidity, which means that it cannot exploit 
its resources to the full, and unit barriers are regarded as being prac- 
tically inviolable (Isby 1981, p. 163). 

Once again, we find that the value of statistical comparisons 1s limited 
by the major differences between the doctrines that dictate the character- 
istics of the weaponry involved. 

A real comparison of forces in this domain reveals that the Soviet 
Union has both its strengths and its weaknesses. 

The firc-coordination systems with which Western armies are equip- 
ped are formidably effective, provided, of coursc, that data-transmissions 
work properly. The enemy may try to jam communications. Radio 
dircction-finders might be used to detcct and destroy coordinating cen- 
tres. If nuclear weapons are used, the electro-magnetic pulse (EMP) 
may knock out much of the electronics necded by such systems. There 
are, then, three reasons why the organization of the West’s artillery 
might break down. This undoubtcdly gives the Soviets an advantage. 

On the othcr hand, the saturation philosophy that underlies their use 
of rocket-launchers and mortars has one basic flaw. If the enemy does 
not make the mistake of exposing himself, disperses his troops and stays 
on thc move, the Soviet artillery will have to keep up a high rate of fire. 
Whilst mortars and rocket-launchers are not in themselves expensive, 
they do consume largc amounts of munitions. Saturation systems are 
cffcctive only if therc is an endless chain of lorries to supply them with 
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projectiles from arms dumps. A good deal of transport potential there- 
fore has to be mobilized and diverted from other tasks. What is more, 
road convoys will be vulnerable, and the problem will get worse as 
Warsaw Pact troops move further away from their home bases. 

It is, then, obvious that realistic assessments of the situation have little 
to do with statistical comparisons. It is not simply that we have to take 
account of weapon-use doctrines, which can differ considerably. We also 
have to specify which scenario we are talking about: the effectiveness of 
weapons systems can vary greatly, depending on whether we adopt a 
worst-case or a best-case scenario. 

The above examples show that it is all too easy to come up with 
meaningless comparisons. Relying on statistics, in the sense of simply 
drawing up columns of figures, is a trap, particularly i in that the mirror 
effect can have serious implications. If we focus on imaginary strengths, 
we may overlook real problems. 

It is only on the basis of scenarios that are accepted by both sides, and 
on the basis of their degree of credibility, that we can make a reasonable 
assessment of the threats posed by NATO and the Warsaw Pact and of 
the respective advantages they may enjoy. 


3 
The Quality of Soviet Equipment 


As we have seen, it is not easy to make comparisons. But that has never 
stopped anyone from claiming that Soviet equipment is superior to its 
Western equivalent. That claim has been made by Castoriadis (1980, 
1981) and by authors such as Lee and Staar, who ought to know better 
(see their comments on the Kirov, 1986). Such statements may result 
from ignorance, but they may also be the result of an attempt to 
influence the reader. The 1981 version of the American pamphlet Soviet 
Military Power, for example, described the Soviet T-80 tank as an equiva- 
lent to the MI. The drawings used to illustrate the text depicted it as 
having the ultra-modern Chobham armour used on contemporary West- 
ern tanks such as the Leopard 2, the M1 or the French EPC Leclerc. But 
when the first photographs of the T-80 were published in 1986, the truth 
came out: the T-80 was no more than a variation on the T-64. It was 
certainly not what it had been claimed to be, and there was no evidence 
of the advanced technologies used on Western tanks.’ On the other 
hand, the improvements made to Soviet tanks since 1983—4 do appear to 
mean that we have to reassess the quality of the armour of the most 
recent models. 

The problem of quality is all the more important in that it has major 
implications for any quantitative assessment of the military balance. It 
therefore seems necessary to study a few key sectors in order to estimate 
where the balance of power lies. 


A Certain Inferiority 


Making value judgements in this area is a delicate business. It is of 
course possiblc to compare the major characteristics of weapons systems: 
this is ‘on paper’ quality. But appearances can be deceptive, as we shall 
sec from an example that is now wcll known to specialists. 

During the inter-war period, the major naval powers became involved 
in a mini arms race centred on cruisers. On paper, British cruisers 
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appeared to be much less well armed and slower than American, Italian 
or Japanese ships. They were in fact the best in the category at the time. 
Although better armed, the American Augusta and Salt Lake City class 
cruisers had an angle of roll of 36 or cven 45 degrees and a 10-second 
period of roll. This seriously affected their ability to fire. France pro- 
duced very fast ships, and sacrificed armour to speed. The same was 
true of Italy, whose cruisers actually underwent sea trials before their 
weaponry was fitted. Although it was slower on paper, Australia’s Sydney 
caught up with and duly sank the Bartelmo Colleoni in 1941 (one of the 
Italian officers in fact said in 1933 that the ship behaved more like a 
submarine than a cruiser!). And, as we saw earlier, the Japanese cruisers 
far exceeded the limitations imposed by the Washington treaty (Raven 
and Roberts 1980, p. 128f). 

‘Paper’ characteristics should obviously not be ignored, but no value 
judgement should be based upon paper characteristics alone. In so far as 
it is possible to do so, we must take into account the probable operation- 
al use that will be made of the equipment in question and its reliability 
or, in other words, all the factors that count in the real world. If we 
simply read accounts of paper characteristics, we may get a very false 
impression of the effectiveness of a given piece of equipment. 


Tanks 


Honour to whom honour is due: the tank has come to be regarded as the 
symbol of the Soviet Union’s conventional military might, and we will 
therefore take it as our starting point. 

Table 3.1 lists the characteristics of the main battle tanks (MBTs) to 
have come into service since 1948. Of the 21 models, two can be 
regarded a atypical. The Swedish tank has no turret, and the gun is 
rigidly attached to the chassis. It is aimed by pivoting the vehicle (lateral 
deflection) or by using the hydropneumatic suspension to alter the trim 
(elevation). This system means that the vehicle is quite low, is better 
protected and less vulnerable, and that an automatic loading system can 
be used. The Israeli tank differs from the others in that the engine is 
front-mounted and thus adds to the already high degree of protection 
enjoyed by the crew. 

If we compare generation with generation, Soviet tanks tend to be 
lighter than their Western counterparts. They are similar to the French 
AMX 30 and to Swiss tanks. But that does not make them more mobile. 
A comparative study of the power/weight ratio of the 21 models shows 
that both the Soviets and the Americans have settled for a compromise 
solution. There are in fact two conflicting views about tank design: there 
are those who claim that, given the power of anti-tank projectiles, 
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Table 3.2 Probability of hit (percentage) 


Range 
Tank Ammunition 500 m 1,000 m 1,500 m 2,000 m 2,500 m 
T-62 APFSDS 98 79 50 2) 14 
HEAT? 89 69 33 11 3 
M60al APDS 94 86 61 44 25 
HEAT 89 69 50 28 17 


* HEAT = High Energy Anti-Tank. 
Source: Isby (1981), pp. 78, 97. 


mobility is the best guarantee of a tank’s survival — the Germans and, to 
a lesser extent, the French and the Swedish take that view; on the other 
hand, the British (and the Israelis) argue that armour must be as 
effective as possible, even if it does mean a loss of mobility. The fact that 
the Israelis, who are the only ones to have any recent experience of tank 
warfare, have rallied to the British view is highly significant. 

The Soviet Union, on the other hand, has always tended to fit its 
tanks with powerful weapons: a 100 mm gun in 1949, the smooth-bored 
115 mm in 1964, and then in 1971 a 125 mm version, which is (in the 
case of the T-64B and the T-80) said to be capable of firing either shells 
or an anti-tank rocket.” 

The effectiveness of its armament tends, however, to be reduced by the 
quality of the munitions. It was not until the end of the 1950s, or even 
the early 1960s, that the D10 gun fitted on the T-54 and the T-55 was 
adapted to fire subcalibre munitions or APDS (Armour Piercing Dis- 
carding Sabot) rounds.’ These projectiles, which were developed by the 
British during the Second World War, have a record of excellent per- 
formance against armour. In this area, the USSR is at least 15 years 
behind the West. 

The T-62 introduced a relatively new weapon. Its smooth-bored 
U-5TS gun fires the Armour Piercing Fin-Stabilized Discarding Sabot 
(APFSDS) projectile, which was inspired by the research carried out by 
the Germans at Peenemunde during the war. This very powerful projec- 
tile has a muzzle velocity of 1,680 metres per second, but its accuracy is 
mediocre at long range (see table 3.2). The problem is exacerbated by 
the fact that the T-62 has no range-finder, whereas American tanks have 
been equipped with range-finders since 1951 (M47) and European 
models have had them since the early 1960s (AMX 30 and Leopard 1). 
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Whilst the 125 mm 2A 4S is definitely superior to the earlier 110 and 
115 mm guns, it seems to be less effective than the 120 mm guns used in 
the West. 

These differences should not, however, be significant at ranges of less 
than 1,500 metres. In the cvent of close-range combat, Western superior- 
ity would count for little. It is once more significant that the Israelis did 
not consider it necessary to cquip the Merkava with anything more than 
a 105 mm gun. 

The main innovatory feature of the T-64B (1976) and the T-80 (1980) 
is the Kobra (AT 8) rocket. This is not cntirely new; the American army 
was using the MGM 5 Shillelagh, which is similar, in the 1960s, and 
France had already dcveloped the ACRa system. It is probable that the 
Kobra is similar. The French missile weighed about 25 kg, and had a 
velocity of 500 metres per second. Although it was successfully tested 
with the AMX 30 and the AMX 10, it never entered service. There are 
several reasons for this: it is likely that the cost was very high. Such a 
system also has a low rate of fire (3-4 rounds per minute), and the 
projectile’s flight time is so long that the target could take cover behind a 
smokescreen. Finally, in order to destroy an enemy tank, these rockets 
have to use the very projectiles whose performance is most easily de- 
graded by the new armour. 

It would seem that not all Sovict generals take the same view of the 
Kobra. Y. Popatov defended it, but it was criticized by General 
Poloyrov, the commander of the Soviet armoured forces. The fact that 
Popatov was given command of the armoured forces in 1978 no doubt 
explains why the Kobra was introduced.* According to Western experts, 
the main justification for the weapon lies in the fact that normal shells 
are not accurate at a range of more than 1,000 metres, and the explana- 
tion for that is that quality controls in Soviet arsenals are inadequate. 

We have gradually been moving away from ‘paper’ characteristics 
(calibre) to operational capacities (quality of munitions). We will now 
move further in the same direction. 

The main defects of Soviet tanks stem from the poor match between 
machine and man, or from what the Americans would call bad human 
engineering. The ventilation systems of the T-54, the T-55 and the T-62 
are defective, and carbon monoxide tends to build up in the turret when 
the gun has been fired. The brcech ring is so positioned that the loader 
has to manipulate the shell left-handed. There are so many corners and 
protuberances inside the turret that the crew can easily injure them- 
selves. The fire-prevention system gives off toxic fumes: cven a Molotov 
cocktail can set it off and force the crew to bail out. The automatic 
loading system used on the T-64, the T-72 and the T-80 is, finally, 
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dangerous, as it has a tendency to load the gunner into the breech. What 
is more, the rate of fire is no more than 4 rounds per minute; that of 
Western tanks is much higher (Isby 1981, pp. 92-106). 

Thse Soviet tanks have three weaknesses that are of tactical import- 
ance: 


| Gun-depression is limited, and these tanks are therefore unable to 
exploit a reverse-gradient firing position, which would reduce their 
vulnerability; this is the price that has to be paid for a lower silhou- 
ette than that of Western tanks. 

2 Only a-small quantity of munitions can be carried: 40 shells in the 
case of the T-62 and 28 in the case of the T-64 and the T-72, whereas 
the American M60al carries 63. It appears that during the first day 
of fighting on the Golden Heights in 1973, the Syrian army soon 
found itself short of munitions. 

3. The turrets rotate slowly: 17 degrees per second in the case of the 
T-62, as opposed to a rate of 24 degrees per second in the case of the 
M60al. This is a major disadvantage in the event of close-range 
combat, when the first to fire is the victor (Isby 1981, p. 77). 


Soviet tanks have a number of limited but functionally important 
defects. One Israeli author (Eshel 1987) stresses that defects at the level 
of ergonomy and components would significantly reduce the effectiveness 
of Soviet armour in the event of combat with the West. Whilst it seems 
impossible to remedy certain of their shortcomings (their limited gun- 
depression and the T-72’s automatic loading system are cases in point), 
the introduction of modern engines and transmissions could, as the 
Israeli example shows, give the T-55 and the T-62 a new lease of life. 
Similarly, whilst nothing can be done about the fact that these tanks 
have no optical range-finders, it is certainly possible to equip them with 
laser range-finders and modern computers. If they were modernized in 
this way, their effectiveness would certainly not rival that of tanks 
designed with very advanced fire-guidance systems, but the gap between 
them and Western tanks could be narrowed. Given the number of T-55s 
and T-62s in service in the USSR (33,200, or 62.3 per cent of the total — 
IISS 1987, p. 35), modernization is obviously an attractive option for the 
military. That the Soviets are not modernizing their tanks says a lot 
about the respective influence of producers and consumers. 

A new panic over Soviet tanks began in spring 1988. It was claimed 
that they were now invulnerable to anti-tank weapons, and that they 
could easily destroy Western tanks, even if they were equipped with the 
new compound armour (Barry 1988). The truth of the matter would 
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appear to be that, during the Israeli invasion of Lebanon, the Soviets 
salvaged an M60 equipped with the ‘active’ armour developed by 
Tsahal’s experts. The technique was then adapted for use on the T-72 and 
the T-80, and layers of eeramies were added to the armour of the Soviet 
tanks. Aetive armour greatly reduees the effeetiveness of small-ealibre 
projectiles (the Israelis were looking for protection against RPG-7s). The 
addition of ceramies provides added protection against HEAT (High 
Energy Anti-Tank) rounds. We ean therefore assume that tanks pro- 
dueed sinee 1983-4 enjoy a higher degree of protection, but they are far 
from invulnerable. First of all, the top and sides of these tanks are mueh 
less heavily armoured than the front of the hull, and giving them the 
same degree of protection would inerease the vehicles’ weight to un- 
aeeeptable levels. Sceondly, it is still possible to overeome reinforeed 
armour by inereasing either the kinetie energy or the explosive charge of 
the projeetile. That ean only eneourage Western armies to go over to 120 
mm guns or to develop even more powerful anti-tank missiles, to say 
nothing of missiles that attaek their targets from above (like the Swedish 
Bill). Finally, the suspension, road wheels and tracks are still as exposed 
as ever — and from the attacker’s point of view a tank that ean be 
immobilized is a tank that ean be knoeked out. 

The improved protection of the most reeent Soviet tanks undeniably 
represents a problem for Western anti-tank defences, but it is by no 
means insurmountable. The appearanee of new generations of weapons 
will re-establish the balanee between sword and armour. When that 
happens, it is probable that anti-tank techniques will coneentrate on 
weapons that ean exploit the Achilles’ heel of tanks with more heavily 
armoured frontal ares. 

On the whole, Soviet tanks seem to be significantly inferior to their 
hypothetieal adversaries. Certain of their weaknesses have been reduced 
in the ease of the new generation (T-72, T-64 and T-80). Some of the 
defeets stemming from their ergonomie design, their mechanical systems 
and the reliability of their maintenance systems may, however, still have 
a decisive impaet on their combat effectiveness. 

The Soviets seem to be prepared to aeeept these defeets. They may, on 
the one hand, stem from a wish to have tanks that are cheap and that 
ean be mass produeed. On the other hand, the poor standards of Soviet 
industry may mean that they have no choiee in the matter, the notorious 
unreliability of Soviet tanks being a ease in point. Their continued 
readiness for such a long time to tolerate design faults that result in a 
poor mateh between man and machine is more significant. This eould 
indieate a laek of official interest (although that is unlikely), or an 
inability on the part of the consumer to make the produeer listen. That is 
by no means unusual in the Soviet Union. 
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Combat aircraft 


The evolution of combat aircraft has been influenced by the expericnee 
of local wars in Victnam, the Middle East and the Indian sub-continent 
(Spick 1983, p. 140f). Acrial combat in these wars revealed three essen- 
tial phenomena: 


| Speed is of seeondary importance eompared to acceleration and 
manoeuvrability. All combat took place at sub-sonic speeds. The two 
key qualities depend upon the thrust/weight ratio (which has to be as 
high as possible) and on wing loading (whieh has to be as low as 
possible). Other faetors, such as the nature of the command system 
and the aerodynamic configuration of the plane, also obviously eome 
into play. But wing loading and the thrust/weight ratio are the basic 
indices. 

2 Eleetronies (both radar and countcr-measures) play an inereasingly 
deeisive role. 

3 The length of engagements mcans that planes have to be equipped 
with powerful weaponry, including both canon and missiles. 


A study of the essential characteristics (thrust/weight ratio and wing 
loading) of the aireraft produced between 1948 and 1985 shows that, 
whilst early Soviet models (MIG 17, 19 and 21) had a good potential for 
aerial combat, thc same cannot be said of their successors (MIG 23 and 
25). It seems to have taken the Soviet Union much longer than the 
United States to adapt its planes to the lessons learned in Vietnam or 
the Middle East. The F-15 entered service in 1975, but the SU 27 did 
not do so until 1986. The latter is equipped with powerful radar eapable 
of detceting targets at a distance of 240 kilometres.” The Ameriean F-14 
was equipped with similar radar ten years earlicr. 

In terms of weaponry, all Soviet tactical fighters built since the MIG 
23 have been equipped with lots of missiles and eanon (MIG 29, SU 27), 
but they do not seem to perform as wcll as their American, British or 
French counterparts (Mason and Taylor 1986, p. 255f). 

The gap betwecn Sovict and Ameriean alemes increased considerably 
during the 1970s. It is now narrowing, but future developments will be 
determined by the eharacteristies of thc new generation. It is possible 
that the performanec of the SU 27’s reaetor has been overstated. Im- 
proved versions of both the F-14 and the F-15 are also cxpceted. 

If we are to gct beyond ‘paper’ eharacteristies, we need information 
that is hard to come by. Whilst we know that major eomponents of early 
models like the MIG 19 and the MIG 21 had a short life-expeetaney 
(about 100 hours in the casc of the rcaetor), we know nothing about the 
rcliability of the ncw gencration. It is, howcver, significant that neither 
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the SU 27 nor the MIG 29 is equipped for in-flight refuelling, which 
gives aircraft greater flexibility. 

In 1988, there were probably 450 MIG 19s and 100 SU 27s in service. 
The Soviet Union will therefore have to rely on the 1970s generation of 
aircraft until about 1995. But by then new aircraft will have come into 
service in the airforccs of thc West. The Soviet Union is a victim of the 
rigidity of its planning system. The MIG 23 was probably designed in 
the early 1960s, or in other words before Vietnam. Once the programme 
had been launched, it was impossible to modify the plane or even to stop 
production so as to incorporate the lessons of that war. 

To turn to bombers, we saw in the last chapter that Sovict aircraft do 
not perform as well as those in service in the West; the use of tactical 
missiles makes up for their inadequacy. 

One wondcrs whether the same philosophy might not apply to 
fighters. The Soviet army deploys a large number of surface-to-air sys- 
tems. And the characteristic notion of integrating planes and missiles is 
certainly one of the most novel features of Sovict doctrine. Its effective- 
ness may, howevcr, vary considerably. 

During the 1973 Yom Kippur war, Egypt deployed 150 fixed batteries 
of anti-aircraft missiles (SAM 2 and SAM 3). It also had mobile laun- 
chers (SAM 6 and SAM 7), and a very dense network of guns. Syria had 
similar defences. During the initial stages of the fighting, Israeli losses 
were heavy. Realizing the dramatic situation of their country, Israeli 
pilots flew into the barrage of fire again and again. During the first few 
days, their losses were so heavy that, seeing that the planes were flying 
into a barrage of Arab missiles, the ground forces refused to call for more 
air support.° 

On the first day 30 aircraft were brought down over the Golan 
Heights. Even so, the Isracli airforce rapidly succeeded in neutralizing 
these integrated defences. It destroyed 370 planes and half the missile 
batteries, halted the offensive on the Golan Heights and inflicted con- 
siderable economic damage on Syria with the loss of only 115 planes 
(Aker 1977, pp. 28, 29). Israel achieved much more satisfactory results 
in clashes over Lebanon in 1982. It seems that 84 Syrian planes were 
brought down with no Israeli losses (Spick 1983, p. 157). 

The military balance in the air is not merely a matter of paper 
characteristics. The way the pilots are trained, weapon-use doctrines, the 
specific features of the tactical situation and electronic war measures will 
in the future be decisive. 


The navy 


We saw in chapter 2 that the difference betwcen Soviet and Western 
wcapon-use doctrines is so great as to distort comparisons. A largc 
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proportion of the Soviet surfaee fleet is designed for anti-submarine 
strategie warfare, a mission that is meaningless in Western terms. The 
eredibility of the mission is in faet doubtful; as the fleet is unable to 
deteet Ameriean missile submarines, its effectiveness is nil. The in- 
ereased range of Poseidon and Triton missiles makes them extremely 
diffieult to deteet. It would in fact seem that the Soviets tend to use their 
ships in more elassie fashion as anti-submarine eseorts, or to prevent 
Ameriean submarines from approaehing the launch zones of their own 
submarines. 

If we eompare weapons systems, it becomes apparent that Soviet ships 
are definitely inferior. The large anti-submarine ships (BPK) of the 
Kresta 2 and Kara elasses eaeh earry 8 surface-to-air missiles. Franee’s 
Aconit and Tourville carry 13, and America’s big eseorts may earry 20. 
Krivak elass frigates have no helicopters, whereas the British Broadsword 
class and the Freneh Georges-Leygues carry two each. Soviet ships are, 
finally, usually equipped with short-range anti-aireraft missile systems 
(SAN 4). Each system has two ramps. Assuming that it takes a salvo of 
two missiles to kill one plane, the Kresta 2, Kara and Krivak elass can 
defend themselves against only two aireraft at any one time. The 
Crotale-Naval system used on French ships has eight missiles, all of 
them in a state of immediate readiness; Broadsword class frigates have two 
launehers with six Sea Wolf missiles, and one launcher destroyed three 
Argentinian aireraft in the space of a few seconds during the Falklands 
war. 

Although Soviet ships are, for their size, more heavily armed than 
Western vessels, they are also potentially very vulnerable. The incident 
in whieh a Kashin elass destroyer blew up in the Blaek Sea on 31 August 
1974 (Jordan 1983, pp. 21f) shows that to eoneentrate large stores of 
munitions in a small hull is to run the risk of a fire that can quickly turn 
into a dramatic explosion. 

The faet that they have mueh less autonomy than American, British 
or French units must also be taken into account. The stability of the 
Kynda and Kashin elasses is in doubt. Soviet ships also have only a 
limited amount of room for the erew, whieh tends to reduce their 
effeetiveness on long cruises. 

The priorities of Soviet shipbuilders — weapons and machinery — seem 
to have more in common with Ameriea’s priorities of 1945 than those of 
1974. As Kehoe (1976, p. 71) notes, two other points should be made in 
eonneetion with Soviet, as opposed to US, design praetices. First, the 
Soviets attach great importanee to firepower, and their major weapons 
systems have little or no reload eapability. Secondly, ‘showing the flag’ 1s 
one of the peacetime missions of both Soviet and Ameriean ships. This 
mission has never influenced the visible echaracteristies of Ameriean 
ships. The number of visible weapons systems on Soviet ships gives them 
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a more threatening appearance, but this does not reflect their real 
combat effectiveness. 

To turn to submarines, the co-editor of the Guide to the Soviet Navy 
(Breyer and Polmar 1977) shows (Polmar 1986, p. 128) that the Soviet 
programme is in some ways enigmatic. One of its peculiar features is the 
development of a specific category of cruise missile submarines. Amer- 
ican cruise missiles are launched from attack submarines. Initially, the 
Soviet Union built two types of submarine, one nuclear-propelled, and 
one propelled by diesel-electric engines. They were armed with SS N3 
missiles. This long-range missile required an external data source to give 
it the target’s coordinates: the Soviets therefore had to rely on recon- 
naissance planes during manoeuvres. 

The USSR then brought a new class of submarine into service. The 
Charlie I and Charlie II classes were equipped with a new missiles with a 
shorter range. The class seems to have been a failure, but it is not known 
whether it was the design or the weaponry that was faulty (a Charlie I 
was loaned to the Indian navy in 1988). With the Oscar class, the Soviet 
Union went back to long-range missiles, with all the guidance problems 
that that entails. 

The appearance of a succession of different models may indicate the 
existence of technical problems. It is, for instance, noteworthy that 
Soviet submarines are, on the whole, bigger and faster than the Amer- 
ican equivalents (see table 3.3). The explanation for that is that the use 
of liquid-fuelled missiles means that they have to have bigger hulls 
(American missiles use solid propergols, which are both denser and more 
reliable). Soviet submarines are faster (the Alfa has a claimed speed of 
40 knots), but their noise level seems to be much higher than that of 
Western boats, and they are therefore more vulnerable. 

‘Paper’ characteristics are not to be trusted, and the naval sphere is no 
exception. As Kehoe remarks, Soviet ships are impressive and look 
threatening, but that is no guide to their military qualities. 

The gap between Soviet and Western ships has certainly decreased 
considerably over the last 30 years. But it is still there. Once again, it 
reflects the characteristic practices of Soviet industry. Those practices 
are of great interest in that they allow us to uncover the workings of the 
Soviet Union’s military—industrial system. What is more, their effects 
upon military equipment are great enough to warrant their examination. 


Two Basic Characteristics 


Soviet material is characterizcd, on the one hand, by very poor margins 
of development and, on the other, by production for production’s sake 


(Sapir 1983, pp. 18, 19). 
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Table 3.3. Displacement and dimensions of nuclear submarines: 
USA and USSR 


Entered Displacement Length Beam 
Class Role Service (tonnes) (m) (m) 
USA Attack 1957 2,848 81.6 7.6 
Skate Attack 1959 3,500 75.0 9.7 
Skipjack Attack 1962 4,311 90.0 9.7 
ae Attack 1966 4,777 @2Ih 9.7 
rec Attack 1976 6,900 109.8 10.1 
Das Anecles Missile launcher 1957 6,710 116.4 10.1 
EW aainecn Missile launcher 1961 7,884 125.1 10.1 
nae Ah. Missile launcher 1963 8,251 129.6 NOM 
L Missile launcher 1981 18,700 170.7 12.8 
afayette 

Ohio 
USSR? Attack 1958 5,300 110.0 9.0 
Reanhes Attack 1968 5,100 95.0 10.0 
Victor 1 Attack 1985 9,700 — — 
Mike Missile launcher 1959) 6,000 115.0 9.0 
aa Missile launcher 1967 9,600 130.0 12.0 
Wiikre 1 Missile launcher 1972 11,759 140.0 12.0 

Missile launcher 1981 25,000 170.0 23.0 
Delta I 
Typhon 


* Excludes cruise missile launchers 


Sources: Gardiner (1983); Polmar (1986). 


The first characteristic is by no means unique to the Soviet Union. In 
wartime, when numbers are all that matter, there is often a tendency to 
cut costs as much as possible. No one could accuse British shipbuilders 
of being careless, but on the eve of the Second World War they produce 
a class of cruisers (fii) and a class of destroyers (Hunt) that proved 
unable to take additional but essential fittings without under-going 
major modifications. Between the end of 1942 and 1944, the cruisers lost 
one gun turret (25 per cent of their main armaments) in order to achieve 
an adequate level of stability (Chesneau 1980, p. 34). 

Similar practices can be observed in countries that attempt to main- 
tain a large military apparatus in peacetime despite severe financial 
constraints. Prior to 1941, Japan attempted to produce 1,500 ton de- 
stroyers (Hatsuharu class) with the same weaponry as ships with a dis- 
placement of 1,750 tons. For similar reasons, it wanted 535 ton topoedo 
boats to carry the same weapons as its destroyers. When the Tomozuru 
capsized during sea trials, the class had to be rebuilt at enormous cost; 
the final version had a displacement of 759 tons (and less weaponry); the 
characteristics of the destroyer also underwent modification (Chesneau 
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Table 3.4 Use of available space on frigates 


Live weight On-board Space per man 
Type (percentage of total) equipment (m”) 
Krivak (USSR) 13.6 : 17.0 4.40 
Perry (USA) 8.0 26.0 5.10 
PFC (Canada) 4.5 27.3 6.42 
G. Leygues (France) 11.4 18.2 6.16 
Kortenaer (Holland) 4.5 27.3 5.50 
Bremen (FRG) 6.0 26.1 5.50 
Sheffield (UK) 11.4 27.3 4.30 
Maestrale (Italy) 11.4 Del 5.00 


Source: Kehoe, Graham, Brower and Meier (1980). 


1980, pp. 193, 194). Faced with the well-known economic difficulties of 
the 1970s, the UK attempted to cut costs with the Sheffield class. Two 
vessels were sunk after suffering only minor damage in the Falklands; 
their successors have the same weaponry, but they are 23 per cent bigger 


(Gardiner 1983, pp. 156, 157). 


Cost cutting 
Kehoe (1976 p. 71) has shown that the United States could build 


Soviet-style ships. The results would be more satisfactory in visual 
terms, but their military qualities would suffer. A comparative study of 
Western and Soviet frigates published in 1980 is even more enlightening 
(see table 3.4). 

Soviet frigates sacrifice living room and space for equipment (particu- 
larly electronics) for the sake of weapons. But weapons depend upon 
electronics and men for their effectiveness. Whilst the hull and the 
machinery may last for 20-30 years, weapon systems become obsoles- 
cent after about 10 years. The ship then has to be refitted. In other 
words, its weapons and target-acquisition systems have to be mod- 
ernized and replaced. France’s T 47 destroyers, which came into service 
between 1955 and 1957, have been refitted with either the American- 
developed Tartar anti-aircraft missile system or a combination of anti- 
submarine missiles and modern automatic guns. These modifications 
have considerably extended the active life of units that were, when they 
were first built, bigger than those in service in other European countries 
(Gardiner 1983, pp. 33, 34). 

The authors of a comparative study (Kehoe et al. 1980, p. 1010) 
conclude that the volume of a ‘Sovietized’ Perry would be reduced by 
some 30 per cent, and its gross displacement by some 25 per cent, even if 
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it still carried the same weaponry, target-acquisition systems and crew, 
and even if its speed and range remained constant. Noise levels would be 
higher, and the ship would be less well protected. Unlike a true Perry, 
such a ship would not be able to remain at sea for long periods. Its ASW 
capability would be reduced, and it would not handle so well at sea. The 
cost would be reduced by no more than 10 per cent because its weapon 
and target-acquisition systems, which account for almost 60 per cent of 
the total procurement cost, would remain the same. It might well be 
profitable to reduce the size of a frigate in this way, but most naval 
architects take the view that the volume of a ship has little effect on its 
cost. In the long term, however, the navy may find such a ship attrac- 
tive, as its operational requirements are constantly changing. 

One could not hope for a clearer account of the Soviet practice of cost 
cutting, or of its effects. But that practice is not confined to the naval 
sphere. 

Where combat aircraft are concerned, we have already noted that one 
of the reasons why the Soviet Union lagged behind the United States in 
the 1970s was the inertia of the MIG 23 programme. The plane repre- 
sented an important stage in the modernization of the Soviet airforce, 
but it incorporated design concepts that proved to be out of date. 

In one sense, however, the programme was inevitable; the Soviet 
Union could not go on relying on the MIG 21, which was too small and 
too light to carry the electronic equipment that became necessary after 
1970. But that is true in only one sense, as it is possible to imagine a 
different development. At the beginning of the 1950s, the Soviet airforce 
established two programmes: one for an interceptor for the [A-PVO, and 
one for a fighter to give it superiority in the air. The MIG design bureau 
therefore came up with two projects. The first, known as I 75 F, was the 
interceptor, but it was dropped in favour of the Sukhoi 9. The second 
project became the MIG 21. In 1984, the People’s Republic of China 
unveiled the Jian 8, which was simply a large MIG 21 with two reactors 
instead of one. It seems that the Soviet Union has a similar aircraft (Ye 
166a). It is technically possible to imagine a plane capable of carrying 
out both the above-mentioned missions. In American terms, such a 
plane would be light, but it would be similar in size to the Mirage III 
and, as in the case of the Mirage, there would be room for major 
developments. 

Like any hypothetical reconstruction of the past, this is no more than 
speculation. It does, however, show that the USSR’s decision to adopt 
material with a poor development margin does not result from technical 
constraints. It is probable that the Soviet authorities took the view that 
the MIG 21 was the cheaper option. And so it was in the short term. 
With hindsight, that now seems more doubtful, as today’s savings often 
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fuel tomorrow’s expenditure. The F-4 Phantom illustrates the other side 
of the argument: it came into service in the early 1960s and will certainly 
still be in service in the year 2010, as the modernization programmes 
planned for it (new reactors, new electronics) should allow it to perform 
well until at least the end of the century (Spick 1985, p. 287). 

The same problems arise with land-based weapons. To simplify the 
argument somewhat, we can say that the Soviets introduce a new tank 
model every ten years. We are of course talking about an evolutionary 
process rather than major innovations (Alexander 1976). But the result 
of this practice is that a high proportion of the Soviet arsenal is obsoles- 
cent. In economic terms, it might have been more worthwhile to mod- 
ernize older models because, when the requisite margin for development 
is there, that can be a profitable undertaking. Early versions of the 
British Centurion were, for instance, armed with a 76 mm gun; the latest 
models have a 105 mm gun, which was fitted to the early models when 
they were already in service. To take another eloquent example: Amer- 
ica’s new M1 tank cost roughly twice as much as the M60a1, but in 1980 
Teledyne Continental suggested that the M60 should be modernized: it 
could have been improved to match the standards of the M1 at a quarter 
of its original cost (Sapir 1983, p. 11). 

The Soviet Union does, then, tend to cut costs, and this has two 
effects. In terms of military efficiency, performance deteriorates over the 
years. The material ages quickly and badly. In economic terms, this 
practice is efficient only in the short term. That would be quite under- 
standable in wartime. But the Soviet Union is not at war. What has 
happened to the so-called benefits of planning, which in theory over- 
comes the myopia of the market? To put it in more concrete terms, if 
weapons production is subject to centralized planning, how are we to 
explain not simply an error, but the systematic repetition of the same 
error? 

It now becomes clear that we have to look at how the military— 
industrial system really works. It is all the more important to do so in 
that, as we shall see, the practice of reducing development margins goes 
hand in hand with a tendency to produce for the sake of producing. 


Production for production’s sake 


Let us go back to one of the peculiar features of modern naval shipbuild- 
ing. As we saw earlier, the cycle of obsolescence is shorter for weapons 
than for hulls, and this explains the need for the modernization and 
conversion programmes we mentioned earlier. We can now examine one 
of the more curious aspects of the Soviet military system. 

The Soviet Union’s post-war shipbuilding programme can be divided 
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into three phases. Initially, a major programme was inaugurated shortly 
after the war; it was designed to give the country a traditional fleet. This 
programme reached its high point in 1953. Between 1950 and 1954, 13 
cruisers, 75 destroyers, 40 frigates and 159 submarines came into service. 
For the most part, the weaponry belonged, in qualitative terms, to the 
generation developed at the beginning of the Second World War. With 
the exception of the submarines, these ships were technologically out of 
date even when they were being built. 

The sudden appearance of two basic technologies — nuclear weapons 
and missiles — led to a second programme. It lasted from 1962 to 1966, 
and was less spectacular than its predecessor. Only 10 cruisers, 10 
destroyers, 43 frigates and 76 submarines, 36 of them nuclear-propelled, 
were built. 

Changing concepts of weapon-use and technological developments 
then gave rise to a third programme lasting from 1972 to 1977. Soviet 
yards built 13 cruisers, 19 destroyers, 32 frigates (including 8 for export) 
and 84 submarines, 61 of them nuclear-propelled (for the relevant statis- 
tical data and graphs representing the major stages in the Soviet ship- 
building programme, see Sapir 1985). 

Production obviously did not come to a halt in the years between the 
major programmes. But they did represent special periods in which the 
Soviet Union devoted a major proportion of its resources to the navy. 
From 1950 to 1953 (inclusive), the power of the steam turbines installed 
on board warships accounted for 34 per cent of all the turbines built 
in the USSR (Sapir 1985, p. 7). And nuclear reactors for submarines 
accounted for 64 per cent of all the nuclear reactors produced for both 
civil and military use between 1962 and 1964 (Sapir 1985, p. 8). The 
great shipbuilding programmes must have had a major economic im- 
pact. We begin to get some idea of the effort involved if we recall that in 
1966, the Soviet Union, which began to build nuclear submarines four 
years after the United States, overtook the Americans in terms of the 
total power of its submarines’ reactors (Sapir 1985, p. 10). 

The obsolescence of the first-generation ships, and of the surface ships 
in particular, meant that radical measures had to be taken in the early 
1960s. A new generation of modern weapons appeared in the Soviet 
Union: automatic guns, anti-ship and anti-aircraft missiles, anti- 
submarine torpedoes and rockets. These were the weapons that equip- 
ped the second generation. But did the second generation have to be 
built? In 1960, the first-generation ships were six to ten years old: apart 
from their weaponry, they were practically new. 

The conversion of existing ships would have been an adequate re- 
sponse to the contradiction between the obsolescence of the weapons and 
the viability of the hulls. That was the reaction of the US navy: between 
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1955 and 1964, 11 cruisers dating from the Second World War were 
converted into missile launchers (or fleet escorts). The many destroyers 
and submarines built during the war were regularly modernized and 
converted into anti-submarine warfare vessels during the FRAM 1 and 2 
programmes (Gardiner 1983, part 1, pp. 209-11, 222-4, 229, 230). 
France, the UK and Italy also undertook modernization programmes to 
varying degrees. 

The Soviet Union was not unaware of what could be done. Four Koélin 
class destroyers were converted into cruise missile launchers while they 
were being built. Eight more were equipped with anti-aircraft missiles 
after 1966. But most of the ships built in the early 1950s remained 
unchanged. It was thought preferable to begin to build new frigates 
rather than to adapt huge numbers of Skory class destroyers; the big 
Sverdlov class cruisers remained practically unchanged, whereas there 
would have been no need to build new ships like the Kynda, the Kresta 1 
or even the Moskva had they been adequately modernized and converted 
(see Sapir 1985 and 1986d). Yet the Soviets opted to build new ships, 
even when it was pointless or even dangerous to do so from the military 
point of view. The Soviets did not give their nuclear submarine technol- 
ogy time to mature. As a result, the early classes (Hotel, November and 
Echo) were disastrously unreliable, and the Soviet Union fell even further 
behind the United States (Hutchinson and Preston 1985; Gardiner 1983, 
part 2, pp. 494, 495; Sapir 1983, p. 18). 

The tendency to produce for the sake of producing is not confined to 
the navy. When the time came to modernize the strike capability of the 
frontal airforce, two models (MIG 27 and SU 17) were produced with 
similar performance, and both derived to a greater or lesser extent from 
existing aircraft (the MIG 23 and the SU 7). One would have been 
enough. 

It will be recalled that the MIG 25 was initially designed as an 
interceptor to be used against the American B-70 bomber. The B-70 
programme was cancelled, and one might have thought that the Soviet 
programme would be dropped too. It was not. And the MIG 25 is so 
specialized that it is of almost no use except for reconnaissance (assum- 
ing that no anti-aircraft missiles are present) and interception at three 
times the speed of sound. 

The two characteristics we have identified — lack of development 
margins and production for production’s sake — are obviously related. 
Building on the cheap is a way of building in bulk. But it means 
replacing material that cannot evolve every ten years. These practices 
are not likely to satisfy either the military or those in charge of the 
economy. The military were quick to realize that, except in the event of 
immediate war, this policy was not rational: the Soviet forces are 
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cluttered up with weapons that are rapidly becoming obsolete, and the 
quality gap is increasing. In economic terms, the practice is expensive 
and ties up a great deal of productive capacity. The only people to 
benefit from this situation are the manufacturers, or in other words the 
directors of the factories and research establishments that work for the 
Ministry of Defence. 

Marshal Gretchko, the former defence minister, expresses the mili- 
tary’s dissatisfaction (Gretchko 1975, p. 174): “The fact that weapons and 
modern war systems are constantly becoming more complex and more 
expensive, that we must at the same time shorten their gestation period 
and the time it takes to produce them in quantity and bring them into 
service, makes it imperative to find a scientific approach to long-term 
weapon development. In this domain, inadequate arguments and in- 
accurate estimates can lead to an unjustifiable drain on the country’s 
financial, economic and human resources. And we know that it is ex- 
tremely difficult to remedy that, assuming, of course, that it can be done 
at all.’ 

The important question is, of course, this: how could such a situation 
develop and why is it apparently being perpetuated? We will attempt to 
answer that question in Part IV. For the moment, we can only conclude 
that there are no grounds for saying that Soviet equipment is superior to 
that of the West. Nor is there any reason to think that the process 
whereby it is produced is an island of rationality in a sea of incom- 
petence. 


Parr tl 
The Threat 


The first three chapters have shown that it is both rash and erroneous to 
speak of the superiority of Soviet military potential. Its relative weakness 
is not, however, entirely reassuring. The Soviet Union’s military and 
economic resources are mobilized to a high degree, and in the early 
stages of any conflict it would have the advantage over adversaries who 
are intrinsically more powerful. The fact that Soviet forces are optimized 
for specific scenarios would to some extent make up for the weaknesses 
we noted earlier. Nor should it be forgotten that numbers count for a lot 
on the battlefield; they may be more important than technological super- 
lority. 

Whilst an analysis of the military balance in no way justifies the 
alarmist talk that we hear so often, it is not conducive to blind optimism. 
History provides a wealth of examples of weak countries attacking strong 
countries, and those examples prove that the country that seizes the 
initiative enjoys a considerable advantage. It is therefore a mistake to 
establish a link between a balance of power and a threat. That it is a 
common mistake does not mean that it is not serious. A threat is 
primarily a political problem. The extent of a threat cannot be deduced 
from statistics, and that is why it merits particular attention. 

But if the threat is not statistical, what is its nature? And what, first 
of all, are we to understand by the term? International relations are 
obviously based upon conflict, but they also involve cooperation and 
alliances, and the two are not mutually exclusive. If talk of the threat 
invades the whole of language, our perception of events will be so 
distorted as to be false. 

The planet is not, as some complacent descriptions would suggest, a 
global village. Geography is still important. Modern technology has not 
abolished distances; it has simply resulted in a new way of managing 
space and time. We therefore have to accept that people in different 
places perceive countries and their policies in different ways. It may 
make sense to speak of a Soviet threat in France, but the same might not 
be true in Brazil, Peru or El] Salvador. It is tempting to believe that 
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everyone faces the same problems ... tempting, but very dangerous, as 
international relations are not reducible to relations with the Soviet 
Union. And the Soviet Union’s behaviour has to be studied very care- 
fully if we wish to avoid deceptive oversimplifications. 


4 


Imaginary Threats and 
the Reality of the Threat 


That sphinx is Russia, grieving and exulting, 
And weeping black and bloody tears enough, 
She stares at you, adoring and insulting, 
With love that turn to hate, and hate — to love. 
Blok, The Scythians 


The threat. For many people, the word itself captures the real nature of 
the Soviet military apparatus. Its weapons, its numerical strength and its 
ideology are all threatening. The Soviet military apparatus is a new 
Lernean Hydra. If we cut off one of its heads, it will immediately grow 
more. For others, the word is a symbol: it indicates that those who use it 
are hawks and warmongers, or lackeys of imperialism (preferably Amer- 
ican imperialism) and capitalism. If they are to be believed, the Soviet 
Union cannot be judged by the criteria we apply to other countries. 

This is one of the key problems. Georges Lavau (1982, p. 190) has 
demonstrated the effects of this refusal to apply the criteria we apply to 
other countries to the Soviet Union. He is in fact referring to the French 
Communist Party: 


In the United States, West Germany or France, ‘white-collar crime’, 
violent crime, suicides in prison, industrial accidents, the pollution of 
nature by industrial waste, and the tragedies caused by alcohol or other 
drugs are always imputable, in the last instance, to the very essence of 
capitalism; when they occur in the Soviet Union, the same evils have 
nothing to do with ‘socialism’. 


Such views are by no means confined to the membership of the French 
Communist Party. They are shared by many people. They are an in- 
verted reflection of the other side’s hysterical talk of an ‘evil empire’. 
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The Soviet Union has to be seen as a great power (on the notion of 
great powers, see Duroselle 1979). We must, in other words, regard it as 
a country that is capable of using a whole range of different methods to 
impose its will on others and, at the same time, to resist the will of 
others. The six methods mentioned by Duroselle (1979, pp. 7, 8) are as 
follows: 


| Persuasion — appeals to reason or the emotions, manipulating informa- 
tion. 

2 Blackmail - this can take the positive form of trading off mutual 
advantages or the negative form of making concessions in exchange 
for a promise that hostile measures will not be taken. 

3 Retaliation and reprisals — respect for international law is the dividing 
line between the two. 

4 Threats that do not imply the use of force — one thinks here of economic 
measures such as embargos, withdrawal of aid and cooperation, the 
expulsion of international organizations, the nationalization of 
foreign-owned companies, etc. 

5 Threats that do imply the possible use of force — ‘sabre-rattling’, sending a 
fleet into a particular maritime zone, putting certain forces on alert, 
etc. 

6 Use of force - ranging from limited operations to total war, with a 
wide variety of intermediary stages. 


A great power has, then, a number of means at its disposal. It is a 
mistake to see the threat in purely military terms (the use of force or the 
threat to use force), and those who emphasize the use of force do not do 
so innocently: such sleight of hand conveniently masks far too many 
problems. A country or group of countries that wishes to remain inde- 
pendent must take account of all the weapons of power. Whilst interna- 
tional relations are not reducible to the use of the military threat, the 
military threat is part of international relations. It is therefore more 
helpful to look at the problem in terms of the USSR’s propensity to use 
the weapons of power, including the possible or actual use of armed 
force. 

This propensity is limited by certain specific weaknesses relating to 
the human element and to the Soviet Union’s alliances. But it is cer- 
tainly not non-existent: historical traditions, military—political doctrines 
and social imbalances all combine to make it a real problem. Those Euro- 
pean countries that are condemned by their geography to live side by 
side with the Soviet Union are therefore justified, in certain circum- 
stances, in using the term ‘threat’, with all that it implies. 
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Specific Weaknesses 


It is generally accepted that the Soviet Union’s conventional military 
forces give it an undeniable superiority in Europe. Hence the widespread 
view that, without nuclear weapons, NATO could resist an attack for no 
more than a few days. It is not necessarily a bad thing to accept the 
worst of all possible hypotheses. But the assumption that the enemy is 
omnipotent and that we are powerless results in what the Americans call 
the ‘ten-feet tall syndrome’. 

Quite aside from the qualitative weaknesses discussed in the previous 
chapter, the Soviet military apparatus has two specific weaknesses that 
considerably limit its propensity to resort to force. 


Human weaknesses 


In his address to graduates from the Red Army Academies, Stalin (1935, 
p. 62) noted that: ‘Of all the valuable capital the world possesses, the 
most valuable and most decisive is people.’ And it is at the level of 
people that we find the first weakness. 

The Soviet army is primarily a conscript army. The tradition dates 
back to Peter the Great (see Korol ’kov 1976; Pankov 1979; Yepifanov 
1979). In 1967, the length of military service was reduced to two years 
(three in the case of the navy). It is estimated that about three-quarters 
of the men in the relevant age cohorts are called up for military service 
(Jones 1985, p. 56). To make up for the reduction in the length of 
service, compulsory military training was introduced in high schools, in 
specialist secondary schools and in the workplace: this is referred to as 
Nachalnaya Voyennaya Podgotovka (SVE, vol. 5, 1977, p. 553; Chtykalo and 
Averin 1981). It consists of 140 hours of training, half of it in the 
classroom. The results are probably less than mediocre (Jones 1985, pp. 
64-5). 

Life in the army is extremely harsh. Soviet studies have shown that 
the health of recruits declines considerably during their first six months 
of military service (Jones 1985, p. 163). Changes in their standard of 
living have not kept pace with changes in Soviet society as a whole. The 
fact that it is declining is resented all the more bitterly in that recruits 
tend increasingly to come from the towns and in that their level of 
education has improved considerably since the 1960s (see table 4.1). 

According to a report published in the educational journal Ucitel’skaya 
Gazeta in June 1982, in 1978 98 per cent of all young people received at 
least some secondary education. According to the Soviet military, 31 per 
cent of all conscripts had reached the secondary level in 1964; by 1976 
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Table 4.1 Level of education of Soviet men aged 20-29 years 
(percentage of age cohort) 


1959 1970 

Elementary education 42.0 te} 
Completed at least 

secondary education 19.7 47.3 

Higher education 4.2 8.9 


Source: Itogi Vsesojuznoi Perepisi Naseleni ja 1970 goda, vol. 3, pp. 6, 7; Itogi Vsesojuznoi Perepisi 
Naselenija 1959 goda, pp. 74, 75. 


the proportion had risen to 72 per cent, and in 1982 it reached 87 per 
cent (Lissenkov 1977, pp. 110-11; Krasnaya Zvezda, 30 March 1983, 
ole 

J The traditional image of the Russian soldier — a peasant who is willing 
to put up with very difficult living conditions and who is unlikely to 
complain about compulsory drill — is an anachronism. On the other 
hand, in 1982 N. V. Ogarkov, who was at the time of writing head of the 
General Staff, stressed that, in his view, young people had no sense of 
patriotism and lacked the requisite spirit of self-sacrifice (Ogarkov 1982, 
p. 65). 

In other words, the Soviet Union is beginning to experience the 
reluctance to accept conscription that Western societies have been ex- 
periencing over the last 20 years; the time lag is due to the lower 
standard of living. Patriotic education is certainly a reality, but it seems 
to have only a limited impact: the Soviet population is simply not the 
fanaticized horde that some commentators would have us believe it to be 
(see White 1977; 1980). This does not necessarily mean that education 
and propaganda have no role to play. They may not be able to turn the 
young Soviet citizen into a ‘new man’ and convince him that he is living 
in paradise, but they can instil a certain distrust of foreigners and 
persuade him to accept that conscription is a necessary evil. 


THE SOVIET ARMY: THE SOLDIER’S VIEW 


1. DAY-TO-DAY LIFE 


1. When you were in the military, did anyone in your unit desert? 


All services Army Airforce Navy 
Yes 48.2% 51.4% 29% 66% 
No 51.8% 48 .6% 71% 33% 
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2. How often did soldiers in your unit go absent without leave? 


Often or very often 72.4% 
Rarely or not very often 25.1% 
Almost never 2.5% 


3. How often did ordinary soldiers drink or were drunk while on duty? 


Often or very often 23.6% 
Sometimes 18.7% 
Rarely 31.0% 
Almost never 26.7% 


4. When you were in the military did anyone in your unit: 


1. Commit suicide Yes: 48.8% 
No : 51.2% 
2. Attempt to commit suicide Yes: 54.7% 
No: 45.3% 


5. In your experience in the military, were certain national and religious 
groups singled out for unfair treatment? 


Yes 65.2% 
No 34.8% 
Was this common? 

Yes 56.7% 
No 43.3% 


6. Did you ever hear of anyone in your unit selling state property to get some 
extra money? 


Yes 65.4% 
No 34.6% 


7. How often did more experienced soldiers treat new recruits badly? 


Very often 32.7% 
one Bee oa 
Sometimes 28.2% 
Rarely 3.0% 
Never 4.5% 


8. Were the officers aware of this? 


Yes 88% 
No 12% 
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9. Did officers and NCOs always set an example for their men? 


Army Airforce Navy 
Officers: Yes 24% 29.1% 30.8% 
NCOs: Yes 16% 27.3% 38.5% 


10. Did your officers and NCOs have the kind of judgement you would trust 
in combat? 


Officers: Yes 24.8% 36.4% 30.8% 
NCOs: Yes 14.2% 16.4% 23.1% 
11. Did anyone in your unit ever physically assault: 

-an officer: Yes 35% 

-an NCO: Yes 65.4% 


12. How often did sergeants treat the troops unfairly? 


Very often 17% 

52% 
Often 35% 
Sometimes 36% 
Rarely 9% 
Almost never 3% 


Il]. GENERAL ATTITUDES OF OFFICERS AND NCOs 


13. Did officers and NCOs avoid taking responsibility when things went 
wrong? 


Army Airforce Navy 
Officers: Yes 59.3% 61.8% 61.5% 
NCOs: Yes 55.8% 43.6% 61.5% 


14. Would officers and NCOs distort reports to make themselves look better? 
Officers: Yes 46.9% 72.7% 61.5% 
NCOs: Yes 48.7% 81.8% 53.8% 
15. Did officers and NCOs stick to the letter of their superiors’ orders? 


Officers: Yes 59.3% 81.8% 97.5% 
NCOs: Yes 50.4% 70.9% 82.1% 
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16. Would officers and NCOs hesitate to take action in the absence of 
instructions from their superiors? 

Officers: Yes 51.3% 61.8% 61.5% 
NCOs: Yes 50.4% 50.9% 69.2% 


Source: Gabriel (1984). 


First-hand accounts from former soldiers clearly testify to the existence 
of a high level of tension inside the military institution itself (see the 
results of the survey cited earlier). But the problems of desertion, 
absence without leave, violence in the ranks and assaults on officers and 
NCOs, or even the incidence of alcoholism and of theft may not be the 
most interesting problems to emerge from this survey. The replies re- 
ceived in fact show that the Soviet army has a specific problem with 
non-commissioned officers. They also confirm that the behaviour of 
officers can only damage the efficiency of the system. 

To begin with the first problem, it should be noted that, for a long 
time, the Soviet army had no corps of career NCOs. There were no 
intermediaries between the officers, who were professionals trained in the 
many schools that sprang up after 1920, and the conscripts.’ The role of 
the NCO was played either by officers or by recruits who had undergone 
special training for six months. 

The Soviet government’s response to the problems created by this 
situation was to attempt to develop a corps of regular NCOs. In 1971, 
the new ranks of Praporshchik and Michman were created in the army and 
the navy respectively.2? These NCOs enlist for a period of five years, and 
may re-enlist for a further three years; their role is to relieve junior 
officers at section level and to take over from conscript first sergeants 
(Starshina) at company level. Even so, the soldiers take the view that they 
do not set the same example as officers, and they inspire less confidence. 
In real combat conditions, the NCO is often the key link in a unit’s 
cohesion. From that point of view the Soviet army has a weakness that, 
under operational conditions, could prove to be very serious. 

The second point merely confirms what Western authors have been 
saying for some time (Goldhamer 1975; Leites 1982): many officers tend 
to show little initiative and distort reports to make themselves look 
better. This has major implications for any assessment of the efficiency of 
the military apparatus. Officers may be slow to respond to the human 
and material problems that are naturally found in any institution of this 
kind, and their responses may be all the more inadequate in that the real 
nature of the situation has been covered up. This implies that it will, for 
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example, take longer for new weapons or new techniques to be assimi- 
lated. Indeed, if officers and NCOs cannot implement specific plans 
properly, chaos will ensue when the unexpected happens. This has very 
definite implications for the Soviet Union’s potential enemies; in a de- 
centralized war, the Soviet army would be even more severely handi- 
capped than its Western counterparts. The destruction or paralysis of 
the chain of command would have a considerable impact on its ef- 
ficiency. For Western forces, the worst option of all would be to seek a 
decisive confrontation or a pitched battle. That must be of some con- 
solation to those in the West who, like Guy Brossollet, argue the case for 
a non-battle or techno-guerilla strategy (Brossollet 1975; see also Carton 
1983; Afheldt 1985). 

The human weaknesses of the Soviet military apparatus result, then, 
from a combination of three different problems: the difficulty of absorb- 
ing recruits into an institution where living and working conditions have 
not kept pace with the rest of society; the absence of a specialist corps of 
middle-ranking officers; and the reproduction of social practices that are 
consistent the system but detract from its efficiency. As Cockburn (1983) 
demonstrates, the Soviet army is certainly not an island of efficiency in a 
sea of confusion, as some accounts would have us believe. 

The Soviet leadership is not unaware of this weakness. It greatly 
inhibits its propensity to use armed force. It is not impossible to remedy 
it. The cost would, however, be high, as the only way to improve the 
situation is to reduce the size of the army, as advocatd in the spring 1989 
session of the new Assembly, or to cut the weapons procurement pro- 
gramme. The authorities may not yet be ready to take what is essentially 
a political decision. 


A fragile alliance 


Soviet military power in Europe is supported by that of the six co- 
signatories to the Warsaw Pact. In formal terms, the structure of the 
Pact parallels the structure of NATO, but in reality the situation is 
rather different. The Pact was established in 1955, but it was not until 
the 1969 Budapest meeting that its organizational structure was final- 
ized. The Soviet Union’s strong military presence in the various coun- 
trices (Romania is the exception), and the presence of Soviet officers in 
the various national armies, mean that conditions are very different from 
those prevailing in NATO. 

It should also be remembered that the armed forces of Eastern bloc 
countries are subject to two kinds of pressures. They are subject to 
pressures arising from their relationship with a single party that claims 
to be not only the sole centre of pclitical decision-making and the 
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principal source of legitimation, but also the guardian of the science 
(Marxism—Leninism) that determines doctrine. They are also subject to 
pressures arising from the nature of their relations with the Soviet 
Union. 


STRUCTURES OF THE WARSAW PACT 


Political Consultative Committee: made up of politicians; meets relatively 
rarely, as decisions are assumed to be taken unanimously. 


Council of Defence Ministers: establishd in 1969. Chiefs of Staff sit on this 
Council. 


Staff of United Armed Forces: established in 1955 and modified in 1969. 
Responsible for peacetime coordination of military structures of member 
countries. 


United Command: created in 1969. Acts as a Secretariat to the Council of 
Defence Ministers. 


Military Council: created in 1969. Modelled on the Soviet military coun- 
cils; responsible for state of readiness of Pact armies. 
Source: Johnson, Dean and Alexiev (1980), Appendix A. 


Relations with the Soviet Union can be interpreted in a number of 
different ways. The most common interpretation refers to the image of 
the Soviet Empire. But if there is such a thing as Soviet imperialism, it is 
a very primitive form of imperialism in which relations of exploitation 
and coercion are all that count. This is undeniably a valid interpretation 
of the period 1945—1953-1956. The USSR used joint-owned companies 
and reparations to extract huge tributes from these countries. At the 
same time, it forced them to accept both its social system and its military 
men. The coercive aspect of Soviet rule was obvious and brutal. A Soviet 
marshal commanded the Polish army and it should be recalled that one 
of demands put forward by Hungarian students in 1956 concerned the 
compulsory teaching of Russian. This interpretation becomes increasing- 
ly less convincing in the post-1956 period precisely because of the local 
crises provoked in Hungary, Poland and the GDR by this form of 
domination. 

It is also possible to interpret relations between the Soviet Union and 
Warsaw Pact countries in terms of the logic of a client system. The client 
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states remain loyal to the USSR and lend it their political and military 
support in exchange for political, economic and military support from 
their patron (Rice 1984, pp. 15f). In a client system, it would seem 
logical for the dominant power to stress bilateral links rather than global 
structures, and, as Héléne Carrére d’Encausse (1983, p. 84f) remarks, 
we do indeed find a ‘positive mania for pacts’ and a proliferation of 
bilateral treaties. On the other hand, the client thesis implies that the 
client has a greater margin of freedom than that enjoyed by Warsaw 
Pact countries. 

In a study of the Czech army in the period 1948-83, Condoleezza Rice 
(1984) rightly uses the term ‘dependence’ and provides a most interest- 
ing interpretative grid; by establishing an integrated structure, the Soviet 
Union has succeeded in making Eastern bloc countries economically and 
socially dependent upon it in a way that recalls the USA’s relationship 
with South America (see Carrére d’Encausse 1983, pp. 292-331; Grazi- 
ani 1982). This dependency obviously does not preclude differences of 
opinion, but it does limit them. Above all, it means that the dominant 
country polarizes the social life of the dependent nations. Changes are 
subject to its approval, which may be granted (Hungary since 1966) or 
withheld (Poland). The structure of the Pact teaches us a lot about the 
value and the price of independence. 

Where the military apparatus is concerned, the Soviet Union uses a 
variety of instruments, which Rice classifies as follows (Rice 1984, p. 23, 


table 1.5 modified): 


Coercive Normative Utilitarian 

Presence of Political education Control of weapons production 
Soviet 
troops 


Presence of Compulsory teaching of Control of modernization plans 
Soviet Russian 
advisers 


Presence of Officers trained in USSR_ Special recognition of East 


Soviet European officers in Soviet 
secret publications 
police 


Special activities for East 
European officers 


Depending on the circumstances of the moment, the emphasis may be 
placed on coercive instruments or on incentives, and the latter have 
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tended to be more important over the last 18 years. But no matter which 
combination is used, the logic is such that East European military 
apparatuses are always illegitimate in two senses. They have no legi- 
timacy at home, and they are not legitimate in the eyes of the Soviet 
Union. They are therefore subject to extra pressures because of their 
relationship with the Soviet apparatus, which is itself torn between a 
desire for political legitimacy and a desire for professional legitimacy. 
The size of the armies involved (table 4.2) is deceptive. In terms of 
their equipment, it is clear that Eastern bloc countries are only now 
beginning to acquire the generation of weapons produced in the 1970s 
(T-72, MIG 23), whereas the Soviet Union is beginning to introduce the 
weapons of the 1980s. What is more, the Czech and Polish armies, which 
are the biggest, are having to come to terms with the effects of a serious 
social crisis. It is unlikely that pro-Russian feelings are very strong in 
Hungary. Romania has been badly hit by the very severe economic crisis 
the country has experienced in recent years. It would seem then that 
only Bulgaria and the GDR have forces that could be relied upon.* We 
might add that the fact that Soviet soldiers have lower living standards 
than their Fast European counterparts leads, it seems, to considerable 
friction during joint exercises (Johnson, Dean and Alexiev 1980, p. 124). 
Whilst NATO does face real problems in integrating its forces, the 
Warsaw Pact obviously faces much more serious qualitative problems, 
and Soviet leaders must have very serious doubts about the reliability of 
their allies. In the event of war breaking out, these difficulties could well 
be exacerbated, especially if the Pact were seen to be responsible for the 
outbreak of hostilities and if they did not result in a rapid victory. 


The GDR as a Model for Military Integration 
in the Warsaw Pact 


The National People’s Army (NPA) was founded in 1956, and it has 
always been integrated into the structure of the Soviet forces stationed in 
the GDR. This was thought desirable by the USSR, by the Polish and 
Czech leaderships (who were obviously very sensitive about the whole 
issue of German rearmament), and by the East German leadership itself. 
The riots of 1953 had convinced it that complete integration into the 
political and military structure of the USSR was its only guarantee of 
security and the only way to assert its power by establishing military 
and social structures capable of providing the regime with at least a 
limited social base. It also believed that integration would offer it a 
certain protection should the Soviet Union reverse its policy and sacrifice 
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Pankov in exchange for other strategic advantages. Given that they were 
destined to be dependent on the USSR, the leaders of the GDR were both 
willing and able to exploit the situation in order to make themselves 
indispensable. In an attempt to gain time and to win their autonomy, 
they blatantly sacrificed the tangible signs of sovereignty on the altar of 
socialist integration. 

From the outset, the NPA was seen as an appendage to Soviet forces in 
Germany, and its structure was adapted to its role. It was therefore not 
equipped with the artillery, transport or logistics that might have 
allowed it to operate autonomously. Even now, the imbalance is con- 
siderable, despite the introduction of modern equipment (see table 4.3). 

In the so-called Northern Tier countries (Poland, GDR and Czechoslo- 
vakia) the ratio of weapons to men is higher than in the USSR, as these 
countries’ armies would, in the event of war, have to operate in concert 
with the very powerful Soviet forces stationed in the GDR. But it is clear 
that the GDR is in the worst position. 

The conditions under which the NPA was established are also reflected 
in its very close relationship with the USSR. The training of its military 
cadres makes this particularly obvious. The Friedrich Engels Military 
Academy was founded in 1959, and it was for a long time dependent 
upon Soviet aid. By 1986, no fewer than 2,400 NPA officers had obtained 
diplomas from Soviet military academies, and 170 senior officers had 
attended the famous Academy of the General Staff in the USSR. 

The Soviet security services have, finally, a strong presence in the NPA, 
and its command structures give Soviet officers direct control at the level 
of theatre operations. 

The GDR leadership’s willingness to accept this extreme level of in- 
tegration gives it legitimacy and credibility in the eyes of the Soviet 
leaders, and the crises in Czechoslovakia and then Poland gave it the 
opportunity to consolidate its position. At the same time, the economic 
successes the country has enjoyed since the early 1960s have made it 
possible to develop a strong and productive industrial base, to improve 
living standards, and to reduce the high level of tension of which the 
riots of 1953 were only one expression. 

This dual power base means that the East German leadership has been 
able to develop policies designed to revive the traditions of the past (and 
the Prussian tradition in particular) and to strengthen its legitimacy in 
the eyes of both its own population and that of West Germany. In 1983, 
the regime officially celebrated the five hundredth anniversary of 
Luther’s birth. It had already appropriated the heritage of Prussian 
military reformers such as Frederick the Great, Gneisenau, Scharnhorst 
and Clausewitz in 1979. 

The NPA has thus gradually acquired a personality of its own, but it 
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Table 4.3. The GDR’s military effort in comparison with other Warsaw Pact 
countries 
(1) Estimates of military budgets as a percentage of National Income 


GDR Hungary Poland Czechoslovakia 

1975 4.79 2.75 3.45 4.83 
1976 4.78 2.57 3.20 4.81 
1977 4.73 2.52 3.34 4.83 
1978 4.91 2.63 3.22 4.76 
1979 5.06 2.80 SII 4.70 
1980 5.21 2.96 3.49 4.79 
1981 S14 2.96 3.63 5.06 
1982 6.08 2eos S97 5.18 
1983 6.44 3.04 3.45 O29 
1984 6.72 2.94 Si Il na 


(2) Estimated wartime combat potential of Eastern European divisions (coefficient I for a Soviet 
armoured division (cat. 1) in GSFG) 


GDR: 
2 armouzed divisions (cat. 1) X 0.70 = 1.40 
4 motorized rifle clivisation (cat. 1) X 0.82 = 2.48 
4 reserve divisions x 0.40 = 1.60 
Total 5.48 (3.88 without reserves) 
Czechoslovakia: 
3 armouzed divisions (cat. 1) x 0.70 = 2.10 
2 armouzed divisions (cat. 2) x 0.52 = 1.04 
3 motorized, rifle divisions (cat. 4) X 0.62 = 1.86 
2 motorized rifle divisions (cat. 2) X 0.49 = 0.98 
5 reserve divisions X 0.30 = 1.50 
Total 7.48 (5.98 without reserves) 
Poland: 
4 armoured division (cat. 1) xX 0.70 = 2.80 
1 armoured division (cat. 2) x 0.52 = 0.52 
3 motorized rifle divisions (cat. 1) xX 0.62 = 1.86 
4 motorized rifle divisions (cat. 2) xX 0.49 = 1.96 
3 motorized rifle divisions (cat. 3) x 0.38 = 1.14 
10 reserve division xX 0.30 = 3.00 


Total 11.28 (8.28 without reserves) 


Soviet forces in GDR (GSFG): 


10 armoured divisions (cat. 1) x 1.00 = 10 
9 Motorized rifle divisions (cat. 1) X 0.94 = 8.46 
Total = 18.46 
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Table 4.3 (cont.) 
Combat potential of: 
GSFG + Morthern Tier 


Countries (without mobilization) = 36.6 
Northern Tier (without mobilization) = 18.14 


GDR as % of: 


total GSFG + Northern Tier = 10.6% 
Northern Tier only = 21.4% 


Sources: Crane (1987), p. 43; Sadykiewicz (1987); (1988), pp. 107-32. 


differs from the Czech and Polish armies in that this has not affected its 
integration. From the Soviet point of view, it is therefore a useful and 
reliable tool. 

Changes in Soviet military doctrine and the likelihood that troop 
numbers will be reduced because of demographic contraints will de- 
finitely force the Soviet leadership to make new quantitative and qualita- 
tive demands of its East European partners. The Soviets may be tempted 
to use the GDR as an example, but the economic and social situation in 
Poland and Czechoslovakia makes it unlikely that the model can be 
exported. At the same time, the specific position of the GDR relative to 
the FRG, and the harsh attitude its government takes towards reforms 
even if, like glasnost and perestroika, they are inspired by the USSR, are 
inducing specific weaknesses, as exemplified by refugees transiting 
through Hungary to West Germany. The GDR is likely to remain a 
special case for a long time to come. 


Sources: Dean (1982); Forster (1982); MacGregor (1988); Waldmann 
(1976) 


The invasion of Czechoslovakia in 1968 provides a telling example. 
Pact (and Soviet) troops began to experience discipline problems when 
the gap between propaganda and reality became too obvious. The 
soldiers had been told that they would be facing NATO troops, but they 
encountered only civilians. If a conventional war broke out and if hos- 
tilities in Eastern Europe lasted for more than a few days, it is very 
probable that all the preconditions for a crisis of morale would be 
present. 

It is important to remember that history demonstrates that the 
strength of an alliance may be less than the sum of its parts. ‘The 
German-Italian axis of the Second World War is an_ instructive 
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example. The fragility of the coalition built up by the USSR inevitably 
inhibits its propensity to resort to armed force considerably. 

Leaving aside the quality and quantity of its arms, we can, then, 
conclude that the Sovict military apparatus has certain major weaknes- 
ses. War would bring out their full implications. The fact that human 
and political weaknesses help to limit the Soviet leadership’s propensity 
to use armed force does not, however, mean that it is non-existent. 


A Definite Propensity to Use Force 


The military apparatus has traditionally played an active role in the 
foreign policy of the Soviet Union, and it has been used for both 
demonstrative and coercive purposes. An examination of certain histori- 
cal episodes will serve as a reminder of this, and it will also help us to 
attempt to discover thc logic behind this use of military force. 

The evolution of Soviet military doctrine is also a major factor. It has 
undergone far-reaching changes since the 1960s. If we forget that and 
assume that Soviet thought and discourse are immutable — and students 
of the Soviet Union often make that mistake — we will make an erroneous 
interpretation of the policies of Mikhail Gorbachev. 

A propensity to resort to force always relates in the last analysis to the 
internal imbalances of the society concerned and of its leading group. If 
we overlook that we will inevitably make serious miscalculations. 


The armed forces and Soviet foreign policy 


Whilst it is illusory and dangerous to see Soviet foreign policy in purely 
military terms, it is equally serious to ignore its military aspect. 

The military decision-making process should be the subject of a care- 
ful study. There are English-language studies that, whilst they do not 
exhaust the subject, are worth reading. One thinks, in particular, of the 
work of Stephen S. Kaplan (1981), Seweryn Bialer (1981), and Valenta 
and Potter (1984). 

There is nothing new about the Soviet Union’s use of armed force or 
of what Kaplan calls the ‘diplomacy of power’. Without going back to 
the revolutionary pcriod, and to restrict the argument to Europe, the 
Soviet leadership used the threat of military action to annexe the Baltic 
states and Bessarabia. In 1939-40, the Soviet Union waged a war that 
lasted for sevcral months in order to seize large areas of Finnish terri- 
tory. It is in fact probable that the initial objective was the total annexa- 
tion of the country (Nordling 1984): the fact that Finland survived as an 
independent state, even though it is under Soviet influence, is a 
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remarkable phenomenon. Far from being an example of surrender, ‘Fin- 
landization’ is, given the imbalance of power, a not inconsiderable success. 
It shows that resistance can pay. In the Far East, the Soviet Union ex- 
ploited frontier incidents with Japan in the Nomonhan region, which is on 
the Mongolia—Manchuria frontier, to make a show of force in 1939. The 
violence of the Soviet reaction was a major blow to the Japanese milit- 
ary. The heavy defeat they suffered at Khalkin Gol influenced their 
decision to expand southwards, and that decision brought them into 
conflict with the United States (for accounts of this incident, see [kuhiko 
1976; Goldman 1970). 

The use.of armed force is not, however, always a matter of annexation 
or war. It can also take the form of shows of strength — some friendly 
(courtesy visits by naval ships), others hostile (partial or total mobiliza- 
tion; incidents in the air, on land or at sea; deliberately obvious troop 
movements). Such actions are designed to let ‘others’ know that the 
same forces could be used in more brutal ways. President Theodore 
Roosevelt took the same view when he said that the United States should 
‘Speak softly and carry a big stick’.* 

Kaplan (1981) lists no fewer than 190 incidents in which the Soviet 
Union used its armed forces in pursuit of foreign policy between 1944 
and August 1979. The incidents ranged from the presence of the cruiser 
Sverdlov at the naval review staged to celebrate the coronation of 
Elizabeth II in June 1953 to the repression of the Hungarian revolution of 
1956, to the occupation of Czechoslovakia in 1968 and to the incidents 
that took place on the Chinese border in 1969. 

Soviet aircraft were involved in 38 incidents between April 1948 and 
August 1984 (Berns 1985); 11 of them involved civilian aircraft from the 
West. The most dramatic case was of course the shooting down of a 
South Korean Boeing 747 in September 1983, with the loss of 269 lives; 
the earliest was an attack on a British plane as it came in to land in 
Berlin on 5 April 1948 (14 killed). It is probable — if not certain — that in 
some circumstances the Soviet Union would react violently to recon- 
naissance missions by the West, as it did when it shot down the U-2 
piloted by Gary Powers on 1 May 1960. There have also been cases in 
which Soviet aircraft have deliberately left their own airspace in order 
to destroy their targets. Two Swedish aircraft were shot down in 1952, 
and in 1954 an American Neptune was brought down 80 kilometres off 
the Soviet coast. In both these cases, there was an obvious desire to 
intimidate. 

It is possible to see a historical pattern in these incidents. Between 
1944 and 1946, the Soviet Union was attempting to gain a territorial or 
strategic advantage. The major incidents occurred in Iran, in the Baltic 
(Bornholm island) and on the frontier with Turkey. Between 1947 and 
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1953, the use of armed force was bound up with the tensions of the Cold 
War. The aim was either to cxtend the Soviet sphere of influence or to 
attempt to intimidate countries sympathetic to the West (Yugoslavia and 
Sweden, for cxample). There appear to have been three justifications for 
the use of force in the period 1953-61: the maintenance of the Soviet 
order in East Europe (the GDR and Bulgaria in 1953, Hungary in 1956); 
the German question (Berlin in 1958-9 and 1961); the Third World (the 
Cuban crisis of 1961 was in many respects a case apart). The USSR 
seems to have bcen morc cautious between 1962 and 1973 — the 
Czechoslovakian incident of 1968 and the frontier incidents with China 
were the only instances of the use of military force. Since the Yom 
Kippur war of 1973, there has been a resurgence of activism, most of it 
dirccted towards the Third World. 

As for the context, the 190 incidents listed by Kaplan (1981, pp. 
34-46) allow us to identify four typical situations: 


@ expanding Soviet authority around the periphery of the Soviet Union 
(or even attempts at annexation); 

® maintaining fraternal or friendly regimes; 

e assuring the security of the USSR vis-a-vis independent neighbours 
and other major antagonists; 

e reinforcing Soviet influence in the Third World. 


The first situation has not really arisen since 1951; most of the incidents 
corresponding to this scenario occurred in the period 1944—8. Renewed 
interventions in the Third World began in 1958. Of the 46 cases 
analysed, three-quarters have occurred since 1967. 

The typology is not independent of chronology. It reflects the Soviet 
Union’s emergence as a world superpower. Although it was effectively a 
superpower in 1945, it was only in the 1960s that it could overtly begin 
to assume that status, and that historic shift reflects the country’s 
economic and military progress. But it would be dangerous to forget that 
Europe does not figure in this categorization. Kaplan’s study predates 
the Euromissilc crisis. A detailed study of the incidents that have taken 
place since 1980 might reveal the existence of a new trend. 

The Soviet leadership does, then, have a propensity to use its armed 
forces. There is nothing ‘extraordinary’ about this, and the Soviets are 
merely following the well-established practices of the UK or the United 
States. The decision to use force appears to be governed by the following 
principles: 


1 It is clear that caution is thc dominant notc. Risks are taken only 
aftcr detailed calculations have been made and after a long period of 
preparations.° 
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2 Once an operation has begun, it must be pursued to its logical 
conclusion. There must be no hesitation about increasing pressure on 
an enemy who is weakening or making concessions; nor should the 
Soviet Union hesitate to withdraw if the enemy mobilizes superior 
forces. 

3 A fallback position must always be ready in case the enemy puts up 
unexpected resistance. In 1939-40, for example, the puppet Finnish 
government that had been installed on the Soviet ride of the border 
was quietly removed once it became obvious that Finnish resistance 
meant that the cost of annexation would be too high. As for Berlin, 
Adomeit (1981, p. 60) shows that the Soviets had prepared an escape 
route in both 1948 and 1961. 

4 The objective should always be borne in mind, and risks should be 
analysed accordingly. It is a serious error to allow considerations of 
prestige or morale to interfere (Adomeit 1981, pp. 61, 63). 

5 The greatest possible flexibility must be retained to allow for unex- 
pected developments (George 1971, pp. 181-2). 


Studies of various crises tend to show that the Soviet leadership 
usually adheres to these principles. In that respect, their behaviour 
appears to be relatively predictable, the Cuban crisis of 1961 being the 
major exception to the rule (Adomeit, 1981; see also Valenta 1984b and 
Golan 1984). Although less attention has been paid to the internal 
dynamics of the decision-making process, it could be argued that the 
period 1944—5 was also characterized by a relative adventurism (Mastny 
1979). These departures from the normal pattern relate to the situation 
within the ruling group of the period. In 1961, Nikita Krushchev, who 
was already on the defensive as a result of his economic and political 
failures, was desperately trying to re-establish his legitimacy and took a 
gamble on foreign policy (Breslauer 1982). It seems that Stalin’s power 
was threatened at the end of the Second World War. McCagg (1978) 
describes the dictator as having become caught up in a struggle between 
two groups, one led by Zhadnov and the other by Malenkov. It seems 
that there were serious disagreements within the Soviet leadership as to 
the nature of the situation in the West (Sapir 1986a, vol. 2). The 
inconsistencies of British and American policies, particularly when the 
USSR violated the Yalta agreements in 1945, can only have encouraged 
the Soviet leaders in their aggressive behaviour (Mastny 1979, pp. 253- 
O2)% 

fie Soviet Union’s propensity to use its armed forces to further its 
foreign policy seems, then, to be governed by certain rules. The rules are 
relatively stable, and they have certain implications for European coun- 
tries that are destined by their geography to live close to the Soviet 
Union. 
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First of all, Soviet leaders tend to weigh up the implications of the 
decisions they take very carefully. The possibility (and not the certainty) 
that both conventional and nuclear defences would inflict heavy losses 
and widespread damage is enough to give them a deterrent role. It is 
also clear that resistance does pay. Over the last 50 years, Moscow has 
displayed a remarkable ability to modify its projects when difficulties 
arise. Even if deterrence fails, continued resistance makes sense, assum- 
ing, of course, that a nuclear cataclysm does not occur. 

Situations that offer only an ‘all or nothing’ solution to any crisis that 
might arise must be avoided. Making concessions from the outset would 
merely encourage the Soviet leaders to continue to apply pressure, or to 
apply more pressure. But, if we wish to take advantage of their very real 
flexibility, the door must be left open. 

It is, of course, always possible that, as a result of serious pressure at 
home or abroad, the Soviet leadership will cease to follow the normal 
rules. That possibility, which is the worst of all, cannot be ruled out. It 
is, however, unlikely to arise. But it does militate against the adoption of 
policies intended to force the Soviets onto the ropes, as the saying goes. 

The Soviet Union’s record of using its armed forces in pursuit of its 
foreign policy shows that this possibility does have to be taken into 
account. History shows that this propensity is not as pronounced as it is 
believed to be. What is more important, history also teaches us that the 
Soviet Union is very sensitive to the reactions of its potential enemies. 


The evolution of Soviet military doctrine 


Since the Reykjavik summit of 1986, Soviet leaders have put forward a 
number of long-term proposals designed to bring about complete nuclear 
disarmament, and the possibility of on-site verification has often been 
raised. For many Western commentators, the debate has focused on the 
question of whether or not Mikhail Gorbachev is to be believed. In other 
words, are his proposals sincere or is he simply manouevring for political 
advantage? 

If we put the question in these terms, we will not get very far. First, 
the leaders of any country should be judged on the basis of their actions, 
not their words. Secondly, anyone who expects a political leader not to 
try to use proposals to his country’s best advantage is not living in the 
real world. The real problem is why these proposals are being put 
forward. We have to understand the current Soviet approach, as it is 
possible that some of their proposals will open up the way to improved 
international security (we will come back to this point in chapter 6). The 
main point, however, is that they signal a change in Soviet military 
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doctrine (see pp. 000-0), which might have a considerable impact upon 
the Soviet propensity to resort to force. 

For a long time, Soviet doctrine was synonymous with the theses put 
forward by Marshal V. D. Sokolovsky.® Those theses have often been 
analysed (see Paris 1980; for the American view, see Garthoff 1966a; 
Kintner and Scott 1968; Scott 1971a,b). The most striking point was the 
rejection of Mutual Assured Destruction (MAD) deterrence and the 
adoption of a theory that proclaimed that the Soviet Union could win a 
nuclear war. It is true that the United States has been — wrongly — 
described as being a firm believer in MAD: specialists on the other side 
of the Atlantic are well aware of the operational aspects of nuclear war 


(Van Dudenaren 1986). 


CONCEPTS IN SOVIET MILITARY THINKING 


For the Soviets, the terms strategy and tactics do not have the meaning 
that they have in the West. In order to understand the Soviet authorities’ 
general attitude towards the problems of military conflict, we have to 
grasp a certain number of terms and their meaning. 

Problems that imply, either directly or indirectly, the use of armed 
force, must be dealt with in the light of military doctrine (Voyennaya 
Doktrina). According to the late Marshal Gretchko (1975, p. 340),’ milit- 
ary doctrine can be defined as a response to five questions: 


1 Who is (or is likely to be) the enemy? 
What is the nature of the coming war, and how does it define the 
armed forces’ objectives and missions? 

3 What armed forces are needed, and what scientific and technological 
developments have to be set in train? 

4 How should the country prepare for war? 

What methods will be used to fight and win the war? 


a 


Doctrine is the responsibility of the Party and the government. The 
military are involved in its elaboration only in so far as they are mem- 
bers of those institutions (Epishev 1982, pp. 35-6 and 1976, pp. 191-3; 
Koslov 1971, p. 75). Doctrine provides guidelines for military develop- 
ment (Voyennoye Stroitel’stvo), which refers to all the measures — milit- 
ary, economic, political, social, scientific and technical — that a gov- 
ernment can take to enhance its military power (Osikin 1976, p. 219; 
Savinkin and Bogoljubov 1981, pp. 258-60). The Politburo, the Central 
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Committee’s Military Affairs Department (Petrovitchev et al. 1981, pp. 
190-2), and the Defence Council (Sovet Oborony) are all involved in the 
elaboration of doctrine.® 

Doctrine is based upon military science (Voyennaya Nauka), which is 
described as a unitary system of knowledge covering the material and 
psychological aspects of combat (‘Voyennaya Nauka’, SVE, vol. 2, 1976, 
pp. 183-9; Koslov 1971, p. 51). Military science has four main compo- 
nents (Gretchko 1975, pp. 313, 314): 


the study of war; 

the laws of war; 
preparing the country; 
the art of war. 


Its content is organized around five basic laws (Tyuchkevitch 1977, pp. 
375-8): 


1 War is subordinate to political objectives. 

The outcome of a conflict depends upon the correlation of the econo- 
mic power of the belligerents or coalitions. 

3 The outcome of a conflict depends upon the correlation of scientific 
potential. 

4 The outcome of a conflict depends upon the correlation of forces 
between the political strength (which includes morale) of the bel- 
ligerants. 

5 The outcome of a conflict depends upon the correlation of military 
forces. 


The art of war (Voyennoye Iskusstvo), which is the fourth component of 
military science, includes strategy, operational art (Operativnoe Iskus- 
stvo), tactics, and the interrelation and interdependence between the 
three categories (‘Voyennoye Iskusstvo’, SVE, vol. 2, 1976, pp. 211-18; 
Koslov 1971, p. 68). 

Strategy refers to the theoretical and practical problems inherent in 
preparing the armed forces for war, and to the problems involved in 
planning and conducting a war, as a whole or in a specific military 
theatre, (‘Militariya Strategiya,’ SVE, vol. 7, 1979, pp. 555-65; Gretchko 
1975, p. 349). In therefore relates to the concept of ‘armed forces 
development’ (Stroitel’stvo Vooruzhennyksil), which refers to all matters 
pertaining to equipment, the organization of the forces, relations be- 
tween different services, logistics and operational posture (Babakov 
1979, p. 580). These matters are the responsibility of the General Staff 
and the Ministry of Defence (‘Ministerstvo Oborony SSR’, SVE, vol. 5, 
1977, pp. 294-5; Kulikov 1976a, p. 503). Strategy, which may be defined 
as the application of concepts and recommendations derived from 
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doctrine, represents the intellectual interface between the army and the 
civilian authorities. It can be regarded as replacing doctrine as the 
decision-making instance once war has broken out. In so far as it is a 
concrete and not a speculative activity, war is governed by strategy 
(Koslov 1971, pp. 69, 70). 

Operational art is a key concept in Soviet military thinking. It is 
concermed with the basic principles behind the preparations for and the 
conduct of combined operations, and with the formulation of strategic 
plans (Gretchko 1975, p. 335; Strokov 1966). This particular level, which 
does not exist in Western military thought, or at least not in any explicit 
sense (see Aubin and Kells 1985; Luttwak 1980-1; Westwood 1985), is 
the key to controlling operations which are complex in terms of both the 
level of cooperation between different forces they imply and their dura- 
tion. There are six basic principles (Savkin 1972; Leites 1982): 


mobility and the accelerated rhythm of combat operations; 
concerted effort at the decisive moment and in the decisive place; 
surprise; 

initiative and activity in combat; 

protecting the capacities and effectiveness of troops; 

the objectives of an operation or battle must be consistent with the 
real situation. 


Am WN = 


Tactics, finally, means the preparation for and conduct of operations 
by units belonging to the various services. Each service has its own 
tactics (Koslov 1971, p. 70). 


Since the end of the 1960s the Soviet government has claimed to have 
changed its doctrine (see The Threat to Europe, p. 11; Whence the Threat to 
Peace? pp. 58-62). According to some American authors (Ermaith 1978; 
Lambeth 1978; Pipes 1977) these claims are groundless, but specialists 
in Soviet nuclear doctrine such as Garthoff (1978) do not share their 
view. Lee and Staar (1986), for their part, go so far as to assert that, 
since the 1960s, official Soviet discourse has been nothing more than an 
exercise in disinformation. They do, however, have some difficulty in 
coming to terms with the policies of Mikhail Gorbachev, which cannot 
easily be reconciled with their analytic framework (pp. 182—3). In order 
to make it consistent, they also have to give a somewhat misleading 
account of Nikita Krushchev’s ideas on the subject (pp. 174-7). Their 
entire argument in fact rests upon two assumptions: that there is a 
continuity in Soviet policy and that it is inflexible. 

The disinformation hypothesis obviously cannot be ruled out. It is 
fairly obvious that statements by Soviet leaders are, as English and 
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American authors claim, intended to deceive (Horelick and Rush 1966; 
Dinerstein 1962; Quester 1966). Nearly 25 years ago, Quester identified 
four possible stages in the development of the Soviet disinformation 
strategy. 


] 


Given that they had no nuclear weapons until the beginning of the 
1950s, it was only logical that the Soviets should stress the pre- 
eminence of conventional forces. Nuclear weapons were denounced 
or decried at the very time when the Soviet Union was making every 
effort to develop such weapons. 

The acquisition of a limited nuclear capability led Soviet leaders to 
revise their views. The political and strategic role of such weapons 
was now openly recognized, or even exaggerated. At the same time, 
their operational role was subject to strict limitations. Krushchev 
also used them in his well-known bluffing tactics. The object was to 
convince the United States that the USSR already possessed a 
powerful deterrent, and to force the American leadership to adopt 
more cautious policies. 
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3. When the Soviet arsenal began to approach American levels, it 
became possible to discuss the operational use of nuclear weapons. In 
the USSR of the 1960s, this was known as the ‘revolution in military 
affairs’. 

4 Having established this sequence of events, Quester deduced that a 
fourth stage was possible. If the Soviet Union acquired nuclear 
superiority, its leaders would minimize the role of deterrence and 
would openly stress the operational capability of their weapons. They 
would do so in the hope of influencing the American leadership by 
stressing its vulnerability. American resolve to use nuclear weapons, 
should they be attacked by the Soviets, would thus be weakened. 


The changing attitude of the Soviet leadership undoubtedly corres- 
ponded to the first three stages of Quester’s sequence, but things are now 
very different. 

First of all, Leonid Brezhnev explicitly rejected the idea that it was 
possible to win a nuclear war in his famous ‘Tula speech’ of 1977 (see 
Pravda, 19 January 1977). His initial statement to the effect that to count 
on victory in a nuclear war was ‘dangerous madness’ (cited in MccGwire 
1987, p. 63) was expressed in more forceful terms at the XXVIth 
Congress of the CPSU (Communist Party of the Soviet Union) in 1981. 
The realization that nuclear retaliation was inevitable led to the admis- 
sion that triggering nuclear war means committing suicide (Pravda, 21 
October 1981). The ground for this change of position was prepared by 
an intervention from Marshal Ustinov, who was then Minister for De- 
fence. Ustinov insisted upon the significance of the second strike, or in 
other words of those nuclear weapons that survive the initial attack: the 
ability to retaliate brought out the true meaning of the notion of deterr- 
ence (sderzivanie) as it allows a devastating salvo (sokrusitel’nyy) to be 
launched against enemy territory (Pravda, 22 June 1981). Ustinov used 
the same arguments again in a pamphlet published in 1982 (Ustinov 
1982) in which he stressed that the Soviets accepted the doctrine of 
Mutually Assured Destruction. A few weeks later, he was forced to alter 
his position in an article published in Pravda (12 July 1982); it was 
because the Soviet Union recognized the impossibility of wining a nuc- 
lear war that it had adopted a policy of no first use of nuclear weapons. 

In 1986, Mikhail Gorbachev introduced a new argument into the 
debate by stating that nuclear weapons are immoral. It was no longer a 
debate about military logic. If the Soviet Union were on the point of 
achieving nuclear superiority, or had already done so, this new discourse 
would be illogical. According to Quester, such an attitude would be 
typical of a country that had just begun to acquire a nuclear capability, 
and the Soviet Union reached that stage long ago. 
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We can rule out the hypothesis that an individual leader has been 
converted to new ideas: the collegiate nature of power in the Soviet 
Union precludes that. What the leadership says may well be intended to 
deceive, but it may also reflect important internal debates (see Weick- 
hardt 1985; Strode and Strode 1983; Hasegawa 1986; Laurent 1984; 
Romer 1986}. If we accept the first hypothesis (though the two are not 
mutually exclusive), it means that what is being concealed is something 
other than the acquisition of superiority. We have to discover what that 
something else is, as it may indicate the existence of a real change in 
Soviet military doctrine (Laird and Herspring 1984). 

As we have seen, Soviet military doctrine is in theory capable of 
predicting the nature of future wars, and of determining which forces 
and methods should be used to fight them. Doctrine is, of course, 
determined by military science, and the first of the five basic laws of 
military science states that war is subordinate to political objectives. The 
importance of political objectives is decisive. According to MccGwire 
(1987, p. 38), there are three essential objectives: retention of power by 
the Communist Party, preserving the capacity for independent action in 
the international arena, and avoiding world war. The first two objectives 
are self-explanatory. Whether or not avoiding world war is in fact one of 
the objectives of the Soviet leadership is more debatable. It is not that 
they want war. But, according to their logic, the real question is whether 
or not the development of capitalism makes war inevitable. Avoiding 
war can be an objective only if the nature of the system they reject has 
not already made war inevitable. In other words, they believe that their 
ability to influence the course of events in this domain is necessarily 
limited. Making the search for peace a priority objective is therefore only 
meaningful if the hypothesis that capitalism makes war inevitable has 
already been rejected. It was only in 1953 that this hypothesis was 
abandoned; Malenkov and Krushchev both rejected it, albeit for differ- 
ent reasons. There is, however, no reason to suppose that it might not 
regain currency. 

It should also be noted that the objectives of preserving the regime 
and preserving a capacity for independent action imply a continuous 
process of economic, technological and social progress, which may mean 
temporary dependence on Western countries (in economic matters for 
example). The development of the military apparatus may then be seen 
as a way of compensating for this state of affairs; this point will be 
discussed in chapter 9, as it seems to be the most fruitful way of looking 
at the long-term devclopment of the military institution in Russia and in 
the Soviet Union. 

One other possible objective should also be mentioned: the worldwide 
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expansion of socialism or, to be more accurate, of the regime that the 
Soviets regard as socialist. This is pure voluntarism. That Russian and 
Soviet ideology has its messianic side is obvious. In what is now a 
relatively old study, Thaden (1964) shows how the Slavophile current, 
which did have its revolutionary side in the nineteenth century (the 
Narodniks), degenerated into conservative nationalism. The military 
wing of the nationalist movement formed a terrorist organization known 
as the Holy Brotherhood (Lukashevich 1959). An analogous pheno- 
menon can be observed today: nationalistic and anti-Semitic theses 
are circulating both in circles close to the government and amongst 
celebrated dissidents. 

Very different elements in Soviet society now share a heritage of 
nationalism and chauvinism. Its importance should not, however, be 
overstated. Whilst there is no denying that it leads some Soviet leaders 
to believe, come what may, that their system will triumph throughout 
the world, and that they see it as the apotheosis of Russian values, we 
are talking about a belief, and not a political calculation. This belief is 
based upon a vision of history that predicts the victory of socialism in 
some unspecified future. Whilst the expansion of the Soviet system is 
naturally seen as a good thing, it cannot take precedence over other 
objectives; it is an inevitable process that is dictated by laws that are 
largely beyond human control. This vision results from a combination 
of a debased revolutionary ideology and the classic themes of Russian 
nationalism. 

The Soviet Union’s stated priorities mean that it must not lose any 
war that might break out. Defeat would certainly mean the end of the 
regime and of independence. But war also means devastation on a large 
scale, and the Soviet leaders are well aware of it. And the devastation of 
Russia would weaken the economic, technological and social base of 
both the regime and the country’s independence. 

Avoiding destruction is therefore desirable, but it is by no means 
self-evident that it is an objective in its own right. In the 1930s, the 
Soviet answer to the problem was to adopt an offensive strategy designed 
to carry the war on to enemy soil. That strategy met with failure in 1941; 
since then the nuclear factor has altered the situation in many respects. 
It also makes the nature of future wars problematic. To simplify the 
argument somewhat, in the period 1945-66 the Soviet leadership took 
the view that any future war would be the final conflict between two 
coalitions: the socialist bloc and the imperialist camp. It would, of 
course, result in the disappearance of the latter. At the same time, the 
use of nuclear weapons on huge scale would imply destruction on an 
unprecedented scale. It seems that Western Europe was seen as a 
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Table 4.4 The changes of 1966 


Before 1966 After 1966 
Scope of war Inevitably global ? 
Length of war Short Prolonged? 
Use of nuclear weapons Inevitable Not inevitable 
Strategic pre-emption Vital ? 
(first strike) 
Large-scale and Essential ? 
simultaneous use of nuclear 
weapons at strategic level 
Tactical use of nuclear Essential ? 
weapons 
Victory through traditional Not possible Possible 
operations 
Mobilization Forfeits surprise Important 
Reserves and stockpiles Not important Important 
Economic potential after Not important Important 
war starts 
Level of casualties Accept massive To be minimized 


Source: based on MacGwire (1987), table 2.1, p. 30. 


potential storehouse of economic potential, which should be conquered but 
not destroyed, so as to permit the rapid reconstruction of a devastated 
Russia.? 

It is clear that, at the time, it was not possible to avoid devastation. 
Desirable as it may have been, that objective could not be achieved. 
MccGwire convincingly demonstrates (1987, chapter 2 and appendix A) 
that the Soviet leadership has come round to the view that the large- 
scale use of nuclear weapons is no longer inevitable. This is a major 
change in Soviet military doctrine, and its effects can be seen both at the 
level of discourse and in the nature of the weaponry and the organization 
of the armed forces. 

This shift has major doctrinal implications (table 4.4). It implies, for 
instance, that it is now possible to avoid what had previously been seen 
as unavoidable large-scale devastation. A new objective has emerged, 
and it is subject only to the need not to lose the war. 

The strategic implications are equally far-reaching. It implies, first of 
all, a re-evaluation of deterrence capabilities. It also implies that nuclear 
escalation should be avoided, in so far as that is possible. The role of 
nuclear weapons is thus radically transformed. They are no longer the 
weapons that will win a modern war, but a tool designed to prevent the 
enemy from using nuclear weapons. Conventional forces are once more 
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crucial, and the experience of the Second World War once more provides 
valuable lessons. 

The best-case scenario is therefore that of a very rapid classic cam- 
paign aimed at destroying NATO forces and driving the Americans out 
of the Euro-Asian land mass. It is significant that, from 1966 onwards, 
Soviet authors have paid particular attention to the anti-Japanese opera- 
tions that took place in Manchuria in 1945. Some American authors 
(Despres, Dzirkals and Whaley, 1976) even speak of a ‘Manchurian 
model’ in the Soviet art of war. This is no accident; these operations 
were certainly the most successful of all those carried out by the Soviet 
Union between 1941 and 1945.!° 

The changes of 1966 were, however, slow to take effect, and it was not 
until the mid-1970s that the new Soviet attitude emerged with any 
clarity. 

The desire to avoid the terrible devastation that would result from 
nuclear war led to a revision of the doctrines governing the use of 
nuclear weapons. The decision to use them was now purely political 
(Skirdo 1970, chapter 3). The possibility of making tactical use of such 
weapons was obviously not formally ruled out. But, as MccGwire notes 
(1987, pp. 52-3) the arguments against using them are strong and are 
getting stronger. We can therefore understand why the Soviets are mak- 
ing such efforts to ensure that there is no first use on the part of the 
West. In December 1970, Soviet diplomats began to press for an agree- 
ment on no first use (MccGwire 1987, pp. 54—5). Since then, the Soviets 
have even gone so far as to make a unilateral pledge that they will not be 
the first to resort to nuclear weapons. 

It is significant that, in a recent debate, Sokolvsky’s theses on the use 
of nuclear weapons were said to be out of date. Whereas Azovtsev 
attempted to go back to the pre-1966 proposals (Azovtsev 1981, pp. 291f), 
Gareev, a First Deputy Minister and member of the General Staff, 
explicitly stated that these theses were no longer valid (Gareev 1985, pp. 
139-40; see also Thom 1986). In certain cases, the Soviet military in fact 
take the view that nuclear weapons create more problems than they 
solve (MccGwire 1987, p. 65). 

The decision to abandon nuclear weapons except for deterrence pur- 
poses may have been hastened by what the Soviet military call the third 
revolution in the military affairs, in other words by the appearance of new 
technologies. These technologies make it possible to design and manu- 
facture ‘classical’ weapons that can replace tactical nuclear weapons, a 
possibility mentioned by Gareev (1985, p. 41). It was, however, Marshal 
N. V. Ogarkov who did most to emphasize the implications of this third 
revolution,'’ while Lieutenant General M. M. Kiryan has recently 
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(1982, p. 315) gone so far as to say that strategic operations could be 
carried out with or without nuclear weapons. 

This change was not unopposed, the essential question being this: 
whilst both the Soviet leadership and military would prefer to wage and 
win a war without resorting to nuclear weapons, what happens if the 
enemy does not play the game? 

It seems that Ogarkov was removed from his post in 1984 as a result 
of these discussions and of earlier disagreements over the level of defence 
spending. Hasegawa (1986) has shown that the marshal continued to 
argue that, if the use of nuclear weapons was unavoidable, the Soviet 
Union must have the wherewithal to win the war. His articles in SVE, 
or those written under his influence, reveal a much more aggressive 
approach than that taken by the political authorities. They also indicate 
that the Soviet Union is indeed trying to gain superiority over the enemy 
(Prevoskodtsvo na Protivnikom), especially in domains such as ‘cosmic war’ 
(Kosmicheskaya Voina) and lasers (SVE, vol. 6, 1979, pp. 500-1; vol. 4, 
1977, pp. 380, 559-61). Although a thermonuclear war would be devas- 
tating, it should end in a Soviet victory and lead to a lasting peace (SVE, 
vol. 2, 1976). In his reply to a book by Ogarkov (1982), Defence 
Minister Ustinov (1982) had to reassert the principle that it was im- 
possible to win a nuclear war. The logical implication of that is a refusal 
to be the first to use nuclear weapons. 

George Weickhardt (1985, pp. 80-1) claims that Ogarkov made his 
self-criticism in 1981, but Hasegawa (1986, pp. 74—7) demonstrates that, 
in a very subtle way, the marshal went on defending his old positions. 
That is, he suggested that his opponents had adopted an American 
doctrine (MAD) and that his criticisms applied only to a first strike. In 
Soviet terms, Ogarkov is an ambiguous figure: on the one hand, he is a 
professional solider who is particularly alert to the problems raised by 
new technologies and, in that sense, an innovator; on the other, he is 
undoubtedly a conservative in doctrinal terms. We can therefore under- 
stand why he was dismissed from his post in 1984 and why he has 
probably been given a position that is important but that does not allow 
him to influence doctrine (he is reported to have been given an impor- 
tant command in Eastern Europe; Cutshaw 1986, p. 78f, claims that he 
has been given responsibility for the Western theatre of operations or 
TVD). It is significant that his successor Marshal Akhromeyev has 
taken up Ogarkov’s arguments about new technology, but has carefully 
avoided any discussion of doctrine (Akhromeyev 1985a,b). 

Assuming that these descriptions of the changes introduced in 1966 
are accurate, the above-mentioned Soviet statements appear to be con- 
sistent. The nuclear factor introduced a major contradiction into Soviet 
doctrine, On the one hand, Soviet doctrine saw war as one of the normal 
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modes of resolving contradictions at the historical level, and therefore 
concluded that a generalized conflict would result in the triumph of 
‘socialism’. On the other hand, it had to admit that the use of nuclear 
weapons on the scale needed to win such a war would inevitably result 
in terrifying levels of damage. Indeed, one wonders what would be left of 
the Soviet regime in a country devastated by hundreds of nuclear war- 
heads. The Soviet leadership therefore had to come to terms with the 
obvious: the nuclear factor introduces such a high degree of uncertainty 
that the cost-benefit calculations on which decisions are supposed to be 
based have become meaningless. 

As a result of this contradiction, they attempted to deny that there was 
a threat of nuclear escalation and to return to the status quo ante. They 
needed the notion of war to give coherence to their professed political 
and strategic thinking; war was not to be seen as a terrifying threat of 
total annihilation, but as a ‘normal’ process, as an operational concept. 
As Mark Katz (1982) demonstrates, the change has been most obvious 
on the periphery of the two empires and in the Third World: local wars 
have gradually ceased to be determined by sociopolitical factors alone, 
and increasingly depend upon truly military factors. 

Soviet statements, and actions, since 1986 outline the contours of what 
might be called a Gorbachev doctrine (in the Soviet sense of Voyennaya 
Doktrina). 

Its most obvious feature is the change of tone. We have seen that the 
notion of deterrence dates from the 1960s, but, during the XXVIIth 
Congress of the CPSU in February 1986, Gorbachev used the term 
‘reasonably adequate level’ (Razymnaya Dostatocnost) (see Lizichev 1987). 
The dismantling of the Euromissiles was the first expression of this 
notion. The same theme was later taken up by others, including Dobry- 
nin (1987; see also Malosenko 1987). From June 1986 onwards, it was 
extended to include the notion of “defensive posture’, which has been 
described by Kokoshin and Larionov (1987) as non-provocative defence 
(Neprovocizujushchaya oborona), or even as a non-offensive principle (Nena- 
tuptelnost’). The Voyenna-Istoricheskii Zhurnal seems to have published arti- 
cles on defensive operations with increasing frequency since the end of 
1986. This is an iniportant point, as major debates on the options open 
to military art often take the form of historical debates, many of them 
dealing with the Second World War. 

Secondly, the theme of perestroika in the armed forces now appears with 
such frequency that it is clearly not a symbolic gesture (Bodansky 1987). 
This military perestroika, which will be discussed below, concerns the 
organizational structures of the army as well as the behaviour of its 
officers.!? If, finally, we look at the new way in which the Soviet navy is 
being deployed, we find that the emphasis is now on the protection of the 
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approaches rather than on long-range operations. One has the impression 
that the role of the fleet is changing considerably and that naval doctrine 
is also changing accordingly (Haver 1988). 

This combination of words and actions lends credence to the idea that 
something is beginning to change in Soviet military doctrine. It would 
obviously be a mistake to take literally everything that is said by the 
Soviets. Certain expressions like ‘our common European home’ and 
‘non-provocative defence’ seem to result from a clever targeting of public 
opinion in the West, and in West Germany in particular. But the 
changes are so far-reaching that we cannot simply adopt the hypothesis 
of deception or Maskirovka, to use the Soviet term, particularly in that a 
large-scale disinformation campaign would imply a degree of political 
unity that obviously no longer exists in the USSR. The Soviets have not 
suddenly become angelic, but it is probable that they are beginning to 
enter into a debate of crucial importance for both them and us. 

The best way to try to see what is happening is to look at the 
constraints on the Moscow leaders. It is clear, first of all, that the 
transformations that have taken place in military doctrine since the 
1960s have led them into an impasse. In so far as it is now accepted that 
‘winning a nuclear war’ is a meaningless phrase, the possibility of 
escalation becomes intolerable. There are two reasons for this: on the 
one hand, there is the threat that any decision to resort to military force 
will result in mutual annihilation; on the other, the decision to escalate 
lies with the enemy. The existence of independent nuclear powers means 
that the situation is by definition unpredictable. The Soviets have no 
illusions about that and realize that there is no possibility of waging a 
limited nuclear war in Europe under present conditions. Until recently, 
the worldview of the Kremlin leadership led them to see armed conflict 
as a political instrument. The nuclear factor means that they either have 
to revise their worldview or overlook this awkward problem. 

Recent conflicts (the Gulf war, the Falklands) have, moreover, demon- 
strated the fearful deadliness of so-called ‘smart weapons’. The extra- 
ordinary concentration of such weapons in a densely populated theatre 
like Europe means that a ‘conventional’ war would be a terrible mas- 
sacre, for both the military and civilians. There is a considerable risk 
that it would go nuclear. Once more, the Soviet leaders are faced with a 
difficult dilemma: they must either admit that there is no possibility of 
fighting even a conventional war in Europe, or find a doctrine that 
would prevent the confrontation from turning into a high tech version of 
the trench warfare of 1915-18. High concentrations of lethal smart 
weapons have transformed the nature of military operations. The phrase 
‘the third revolution in military affairs’ used by the Soviets is an explicit 
reference to what Krushchev himself called a revolution: the combination 
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of thermonuclear weapons and intercontinental missiles. We know 
that Krushchev exploited this to bring about a far-reaching reform in the 
military apparatus, and that he put a sudden end to the shipbuilding 
programme launched by Stalin and reduced troop numbers consider- 
ably. The real motive behind the current debates in the Soviet Union 
seems to be the combined implications of the second (thermonuclear 
weapons) and third (smart weapons) revolutions in military affairs. The 
Soviet leadership has only two options open to it: it can either com- 
pletely revise its notion of war or renounce the use of war as a foreign 
policy instrument. 

This dilemma allows us to identify a new level of constraint. It should 
not be forgotten that, for the Soviets, there are two aspects to military 
doctrine, one political and the other technical (Sidorov 1971). Attempts 
to define a new style of war would come up against technical, economic 
and social constraints. Even accepting the possibility that the threat of 
the use of nuclear weapons could be removed (either by their hypotheti- 
cal abolition, or, which is more likely, by the political integration of 
independent nuclear powers such as the UK and France into the US 
political—military system, and by a tacit agreement between the USA 
and the USSR), it would, in Soviet terms, be impossible to fight and win 
a war unless it were rapid and highly mobile. Rapidity is the only way to 
avoid both the phenomenal losses that would be inflicted by the new 
weaponry and the threat of nuclear escalation, and mobility would offer 
Soviet troops some protection against those weapons.'* Rapidity and 
mobility now depend, however, on the ability to gather and process data 
on the battlefield and in the theatre of operations. Even so-called smart 
weapons need to have at least an approximate knowledge of the position 
of their targets. The effective use of these weapons implies the mastery of 
an increasing flow of data obtained from electro-magnetic, optical and 
infra-red sources. The data can, of course, be degraded by counter- 
measures, and they in turn can be met by counter-counter-measures. 
The Soviet military are therefore faced with a twofold technical problem. 
On the one hand, they must master the electro-magnetic spectrum, or at 
least achieve parity with the West. On the other hand, they must process 
the data they obtain at least as quickly and efficiently as the enemy. This 
technical problem has many implications, and it is not simply a question 
of a technology gap. 

The Soviets need large amounts of high-quality electronic equipment. 
They need to catch up with Western design concepts (perhaps through 
espionage) and to bring the quality of both components and finished 
products into line with the West; that implies that the workforce must be 
reorganized and given new incentives. Finally, they must ensure that the 
personnel responsible for maintaining and using the new hardware have 
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the knowledge and the motivation to do so as efficiently as possible. In 
other words, the mass production and distribution of electronic goods 
will help to reveal the economic and social constraints upon both the 
system of production and the military. 

The Soviets also need to be able to process these data. That does not 
simply mean more computers and more software; it also implies a 
re-reorganization of institutional structures so as to adapt them to the 
information flow. Anyone who has worked in a factory or in administra- 
tion knows that computerization does not result in better organization if 
it does not go hand in hand with structural reform and changes in 
personnel relations. If their efforts are not to be wasted, the Soviets must 
reform their military institutions. Adapting to the famous third revolu- 
tion obviously does not simply mean using new technologies on a wider 
scale. The extent of the economic and social reforms it implies suggests 
that: 


e reforms are incompatible with the current level of deployment of 
Soviet armed forces; 

e they cannot be accomplished in either the short or the medium term 
without a restructuring of Soviet society and the Soviet economy. 


It is, then, far from easy to redefine war. Quite aside from the fact that 
doing so implies a particular combination of political conditions (a strict 
US/USSR duopoly, together with a binding agreement on war zones and 
the ability to make their allies accept it), the requisite changes would 
take decades to bring about, would transform both the economy and 
society, and might, paradoxically enough, lead to a Soviet Union that 
was both economically stronger and socially more stable. If it became a 
more stable society with a much lower, or at least more manageable, 
level of internal tension, the Soviet Union would have less cause to use 
military force and, at the same time, a greater ability to do so. If this is 
the choice facing the Soviet leadership, it is still clear that, during the 
restructuring period, they would have to behave as though they really 
did want to renounce war. As we have seen, that hypothesis implies a 
twofold gamble. Politically, the Soviet Union has to gamble on the 
possibility of eliminating nuclear weapons. In political and social terms, 
it has to gamble on the possibility that it can bring about an almost 
revolutionary transformation of society, or in other words perestroika. 
Although it seems easier to bring about the former than the latter, it 
would certainly not be a simple matter. It is therefore quite possible that 
some of the leadership believe that the nuclear factor cannot be elimin- 
ated. Whilst reform is a matter for the Soviets themselves, agreement on 
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nuclear weapons depends upon the goodwill of the West, and of the 
independent nuclear powers in particular. It should not be forgotten that 
these leaders may take the view that renouncing war may be the only 
rational option left to them, at least in the European theatre. 

If the USSR wishes to retain its freedom of action in the international 
arena it must overcome its current weaknesses. It must strengthen its 
economic, political and cultural influence, and both the economy and 
society must be reformed. Even if it does not opt to renounce war, the 
need for perestroika is imperative. The Gorbachev doctrine and perestroika 
can therefore be interpreted in two different ways. It would be futile to 
claim to be able to decide just how it should be interpreted, given that 
the Soviet ruling class has apparently yet to make the final decision as to 
what its real objectives are and how to achieve them. 

We said earlier that the problem is not one of ‘believing’ Mikhail 
Gorbachev: when he proposes negotiations designed to bring about the 
gradual but total removal of nuclear weapons, he is in one sense being 
sincere. This is not propaganda (or not merely propaganda): his pro- 
posals are the logical outcome of changes in Soviet military doctrine. The 
denuclearization of Europe, and then of the world, is the only way to 
ensure that any conflict that might arise does not go beyond the limits 
the Soviet leadership wishes to establish. 

In that sense, the new doctrine exacerbates the tendency to use the 
armed forces. The attempt to avoid a leap into the unknown tends to 
give a new meaning to a cost—benefit analysis of the use of force. It is 
therefore quite clear that the changes inaugurated in 1986, which are 
now beginning to take full effect, increase the threat. 

We have also seen that they could have a very positive outcome. Quite 
apart from the possibilities outlined earlier, cutting the nuclear arsenals 
could only lead to increased stability, and therefore security, particularly 
if the cuts affected first-strike forces. What is more, their analysis of the 
effectiveness of the conventional weapons developed during the ‘third 
revolution’ seems to have led the Soviet military to query the importance 
of the offensive — a dogma that has not been challenged since 1930.'* 

The answer to this increased propensity to use force might be to 
combine nuclear deterrence with the use of new weapons in a ‘techno- 
guerrilla’ context. This might convince the Soviet leadership of the need 
to adopt a similar policy, and, if the military apparatuses of both the 
East and the West did begin to think along those lines, the result would 
be greater stability and increased security. 

Whilst changes in Soviet doctrine in one sense make the threat more 
credible, they also open up new possibilities, and it would be dangerous 
not to take advantage of them. 
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Balance, imbalance and decision-making 


Both historical and doctrinal elements indicate, then, that the Soviet 
Union has a definite propensity to use force. But they also show that, in 
general, Soviet leaders take a cautious attitude towards its use. Thesc 
elements may, however, be misleading, as a historical perspective tends 
to stress rulcs rather than exceptions. And unless we are careful, an 
analysis of military doctrine may overemphasize military factors and 
divorce foreign policy from the other problems facing the Soviet leader- 
ship. 

The term ‘in gencral’ is therefore used quite deliberately. Whilst it is 
useful to systematize long-term patterns, they tell us nothing about the 
exceptions to the rule. The most obvious examples date from the periods 
1944-5 and 1966. And no assessment of the attitudes of the Soviet 
leadership would be complete without an analysis of the aberrations too. 

This by no means implies that a distinction should be made between 
those moments when Soviet leaders act rationally and those moments 
when they do not do so. The real world is not that simple. All decisions 
are logical: they are logical responses to the questions of the moment. It 
would, however, be advisable to avoid terms that suggest that they 
represent the application of Reason, immanent or transcendental. On 
the other hand, the logic that guides the decision-maker may change. He 
may, for example, try to maximize his gains or, on the other hand, to 
minilize his losses, in which case he will reach a different decision. 
Problems are not always seen in the same way, and a single change in 
the environment may be interpreted in a variety of different ways. 
Finally, the conditions in which decisions have to be taken vary, and 
that too naturally influences the process. 

In that respect, two paradigms have to be rejected. We must, first of 
all, reject the view that individuals act on the basis of prior knowledge of 
all the effects of their actions, and are in possession of the criteria for 
evaluating those effects; the basis for the decision-making process is not 
foreign to the process itself, and it changes as the process changes. We 
also have to reject the ‘single decision-maker’ paradigm, which informs 
so much writing on the Soviet Union. Even in Stalin’s day, decisions 
were taken by a group, and not necessarily by the group that appeared 
on official occasions. Political actions were therefore influenced by a 
dynamic of conflict and unity. 

Nor are the exceptions the result of irrational behaviour on the part of 
a previously rational leadership; they are an expression of sudden 
changes that affect the logic (or operational code, to use Leites’ express- 
ion), perceptions and internal mechanisms of the ruling group. The fact 
that they are so rare tends to indicate that stability is the rule. But their 
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very existence indicates that instability is a possibility that cannot be 
ignored. 

It is this instability that we have to understand and analyse. No doubt 
a whole book could be devoted to the subject. The discussion will, 
however, be limited to a few brief remarks. 

First, the Soviet Union’s position within the international system is 
(like that of Russia in the latter part of the nineteenth century) marked 
by certain basic imbalances (Alexander Gerschenkron summed up the 
situation accurately when he spoke of a ‘latecomer country’). It is 
important to understand the tensions that result from the imbalance 
between its. potential and its actual capacities. Whether it likes it or not, 
the Moscow leadership has to shoulder geostrategic responsibilities that 
are not commensurate with the country’s level of development. It should 
be recalled that in 1945, the USSR, which had been devastated by war, 
became the second most powerful country in the world. It now claims to 
be on equal terms with a country with twice its GNP and immense 
technological capabilities. History demonstrates that Russian and Soviet 
leaders have always tried to use their military power to compensate for 
their economic weaknesses. By doing so, they have given an impression 
that weighs heavily upon international relations. Any country that uses 
one of the weapons of power to conceal its weaknesses in other areas is 
suffering from an imbalance. And, far from masking its weaknesses, it 
creates other imbalances. 

We then have to understand the scale of the problems generated by 
the modern Soviet social system. It has been trying to find a form of 
crisis management since the 1930s. Upward social mobility, the client 
system and terror have all had their role to play in ensuring the mainte- 
nance of a mimimal social consensus, and Soviet society could not have 
survived without that consensus. But it is impossible to massacre the 
economic, social and political elite every ten years so as to ensure the 
vertical mobility of the 1930s and the 1940s; as has been obvious since 
1953, mass terror is too dangerous. The client system, for its part, signals 
the triumph of conformism and time-serving. The interlocking network 
of relations of protection or the family spirit (semeivesnost’) comes into 
conflict with the famous party spirit (partitnost’), and means that the 
central authorities have no control over their local agents: despite their 
apparent omnipotence, they are in fact impotent and therefore have to 
be content with running things on a day-to-day basis. That was the logic 
of Brezhnevism. It seems that things simply cannot go on that way, 
particularly when it comes to the economy. And the reconstruction 
(perestroika) called for by Mikhail Gorbachev must also deal with social 
relations. 

The economy, finally, is the third and most obvious of the Soviet 
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Union’s current problems. If we accept as accurate Soviet reports that 
price increases have not been reflected in the published statistics, the 
economy must have been in a state of virtual stagnation from 1978 to 
1984. And, whilst the economy did begin to expand in 1984, the rate of 
growth is very poor. Unless radical measures are taken quickly, Japan 
will have overtaken the Soviet Union by the end of the century (Sapir 
1986a, vol. 2, 4e période). It is not difficult to imagine the strategic and 
political implications. 

These basic and major imbalances are compounded by the logic of the 
process of construction of authority in the Soviet system. George Bres- 
lauer (1982) demonstrates that any leader who wishes to stabilize his 
power must demonstrate his ability to solve problems and to reconcile 
different interests on a case-by-case basis. It is not always possible to do 
both things at once. As Nikita Krushchev learned to his cost, the 
workings of the political system itself may create imbalances. He was 
constantly forced to take new gambles in an attempt to retain the loyalty 
of a conservative coalition. As a result, he provoked a dangerous interna- 
tional crisis over Cuba, and adopted an illogical economic policy. 

The combination of international tensions, economic and social im- 
balances, and the political weakness of a leadership whose authority and 
legitimacy are under attack may therefore result in forms of behaviour 
that, whilst they are quite logical, are not what one might expect. That is 
the most serious threat. The possibility of serious instability in the Soviet 
Union cannot be ruled out. It may not be the most likely hypothesis, but 
it is not one that can be ignored. And given the military resources at the 
country’s disposal, that is certainly a highly disturbing prospect. 

We can therefore chart the behaviour of Soviet leaders in terms of 
their propensity to use force. It is possible to detect areas in which they 
exercise a degree of caution. But we should make no mistake about it: a 
map is one thing and the terrain itself is another, and the most detailed 
documents are far removed from the real world. What is more, our map 
is incomplete: there are a lot of blanks. The blanks reflect the attitude of 
the Soviets, whose devotion to the cult of secrecy can at times be quite 
fanatical. They also reflect our own failings: all too often, we fail to 
exploit the not inconsiderable mass of documents available to us. That is 
why we can neither reject nor forget the word ‘threat’. 


The threat after the withdrawal of Intermediate Range 
Nuclear Forces (INF) from Europe 
The signing of the agreement to withdraw the Euromissiles on 8 Decem- 


ber 1987 was the most spectacular example of the implementation of the 
Gorbachev doctrine. In historical terms, it was a highly significant event. 
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For the first time, the two superpowers had reached an agreement that 
was designed not to control the arms race, but to destroy part of the 
existing arsenal. What is more, the agreement revealed the existence of a 
new situation, which we have to assess very carefully. 

In doing so, we will not go back to the problem of the conventional 
balance, which was discussed above in chapters | to 3. Nor will the 
Kuromissile problem itself be dealt with here. It, and the SS-20 in 
particular, will be the object of a specific discussion (see chapter 6 
below). The important point is that the Soviet Union has begun to 
change politically (Trost 1988). 

If we wish to understand the situation created by the INF agreement, 
we have to avoid two widespread assumptions. That is, we must not 
mistake wishes for realities; nor must we deny that change is happening 
by evoking the mysteriously demonic nature of the USSR. We must 
mistrust machiavellian and alarmist analyses, a recent article by 
Touraine (1987) being a case in point (see Audigier 1987). The basic 
idea is simple: the primary objective of the new Soviet leadership is to 
break the alliance between the United States and Europe. In order to 
achieve its ends, it is ready to sacrifice some of its military potential, 
even if that does mean elaborating a new strategy. In the long term, it is 
possible that Europe will become neutral, and that will be a decisive 
stage in tipping the world balance of power in favour of the Soviets. 

This view of the Gorbachev doctrine in fact illustrates how so many 
Western analysts fail to understand the situation (Davis 1988). Their 
first mistake is to assume that the USSR is willing to sacrifice its 
weapons systems for diplomatic ends. The changes that have taken place 
in Soviet doctrine since the 1960s, be they the result of consensus or of 
conflict, have in fact made whole categories of weapons obsolete (Bluth 
1988). The time lag between the launching of a programme and the 
entry into service of the first units is so long that the political and 
doctrinal environment can change considerably in the meantime, the 
SS-20 being an obvious example. The trend is therefore the reverse of 
that described by Touraine and Davis: the Soviets are trying to give 
diplomatic credibility to decisions that have been forced upon them by 
changes in their doctrine. The withdrawal of the SS-20s was inevitable. 
It is probable that this misunderstanding is the perverse child of the 
myth constructed by Soviet ministers between 1977 and 1982. We will be 
looking at that myth later. 

The second mistake is of direct relevance to Europe. It has been 
claimed that technological and political changes (doubts about nuclear 
power) mean that Europe is now of special strategic significance, and 
that Gorbachev has exploited this fact in order to rationalize his dip- 
lomatic efforts (Touraine 1987; Record and Rivkin 1988). This view 
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implies scant regard for geographical and economic realities. Quite apart 
from the simple fact that it is possible to walk from Moscow to Paris, 
there is something odd about articles on strategy published in 1988 that 
overlook the existence of specific economic and monetary interests on 
both sides of the Atlantic. Europe is in a specific situation, but that is not 
the result of technology or of Soviet diplomacy. It is the result of a 
number of geographical, historical and economic facts that any school- 
boy should know. 

Both these assumptions paralyse European thinking about the Soviet 
Union’s new policy (and that may of course be deliberate on the part of 
the authors concerned). On the one hand, they underestimate the 
Soviets’ ability to do away with whole sectors of their military apparatus. 
It would not be difficult to find examples ranging from chemical 
weapons to ground forces and the navy. These sectors will be affected by 
the restructuring of Soviet forces, irrespective of whether the aim is to 
reinvent war or to renounce war. Soviet leaders will obviously try to 
exploit that fact to mount diplomatic and media compaigns. But the 
important point is that they are merely by-products of the new doctrine, 
and not objectives in their own right. On the other hand, they play down 
or understate the inevitable divergence of interests between Europe and 
the United States. That is neither a conjunctural phenomenon nor the 
result of Soviet machiavellianism. 

We should not, however, be under any illusion as to the position of the 
USSR. Its interests are still not those of Europe, and could conflict with 
those of Europe. We therefore have to try to understand how it will try 
to pursue those interests. We have already seen that it has a far from 
negligible tendency to use force. As a general rule, its tendency to do so 
is held in check by its leaders’ caution and by an operational code that 
emphasizes flexibility and opportunism. In the early stages of perestroika, 
the Soviet Union embarked upon a restructuring process that will affect 
the very basis of political decision-making, as it will have an impact on 
the level of internal tension, on the legitimacy of the ruling class, on the 
resources at its disposal and on the operational code. As we approach 
the year 2000 or 2010, Europe’s prospects are likely to be determined by 
the following scenarios: 


(1) Perestroika will indeed result in radical economic and social change. It 
will generate a high level of economic growth, and will lead to both a 
rapid rise in consumption and qualitative and productive improvements 
in production. In proving itself capable of ensuring that this change does 
take place, the ruling group will acquire a new legitimacy in the eyes of 
both the population at large and the ruling claus, which will be more 
united than it is now. The USSR’s international image will change 
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considerably, and its economic and political influence in the Third 
World will be strengthened. The Kremlin will thus have the means to 
construct a military apparatus adapted to a new vision of war. Although 
considerably reduced in size and much less visible than it once was, the 
Soviet army will have exchanged apparent capabilities for real capabili- 
ties. In the conventional domain, the situation will probably be less 
favourable to the West than it is today. And yet the threat will not be 
any greater in qualitative terms. On the one hand, nuclear weapons will 
still stalemate the strategic situation, unless the independent nuclear 
powers accept an American—Soviet condominium. The continued possi- 
bility of mutual destruction will still have a deterrent effect. On the other 
hand, the Soviet Union will be a power in the true sense of the world — 
in other words, in both economic, political and military terms — and it 
will enjoy a high degree of internal stability. Its tendency to resort to 
armed force will therefore be less marked. The situation in Europe will 
be characterized by both military stability and a new political stability. 
If, moreover, the Soviet leadership does renounce war — in other words, 
if aspects of the new military thinking (Bialer 1988) are systematized to 
such an extent as to become a new operational code — there is every hope 
for security in Europe. 


(2) Perestroika may fail, and the social and political crisis in the USSR 
may worsen. The ruling group’s loss of legitimacy will become more 
marked, and internal tensions will become more violent. The imbalance 
between the country’s international ambitions and its capabilities will 
become more obvious. It is probable that the Soviet leadership will 
attempt to exploit the military’s high profile to solve its problems both at 
home and abroad. The military apparatus will have to make up for its 
inability to fight a new-style war properly by adopting postures that 
compensate for its operational inadequacies. Increasingly, it will be kept 
in a state of almost full mobilization so as to enjoy the advantage of 
surprise to the full, should the need to do so arise. We will thus have 
both military and political instability. 

Even allowing for the fact that the Soviet military apparatus will be 
less efficient than it would have been had ferestroika been a success, the 
situation will be highly unstable. 


The threat to Europe, either before or after the INF agreement, arises 
only because of the possibility of social and political destabilization in 
the USSR, and because of the tendency to force the military apparatus 
into a posture optimized for a ground attack with any warning. The 
Gorbachev doctrine represents a major change. On the one hand, an 
attempt is being made to neutralize the nuclear factor; on the other, it 
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has far-reaching implications in terms of economic and social restructur- 
ing. 

Once we understand the real basis for the new Soviet attitude and if 
we avoid the misunderstandings described above, we can see that the 
best, if not the only, response to the threat is a simultaneous rejection of 
neutralization or integration of Europe’s independent nuclear forces and 
a refusal to compromise perestroika’s chances of success. It is preferable to 
have a giant as a neighbour, provided that he is convinced of the very 
real uncertainties and dangers introduced by the nuclear factor, than a 
country in the grip of a generalized crisis that throws both its leaders’ 
operational code and their decision-making procedures into confusion. 


5 


Where Does the Threat Lie and 
What Form Does it Take? 


There is, then, a threat. It remains for us to determine where it lies and 
what form it takes. In a sense, the two problems are linked, as the use of 
certain kinds of threats is dictated by the place in which they are applied. 
The first point we have to deal with is therefore the location of the 
threat. This means that we have to look at perceptions of space, as 
Gérard Chaliand (Chaliand and Rageau 1983, p. 15) has shown that 
they can vary from country to country. For someone living in Europe the 
East-West axis is the most important, but that is not necessarily true for 
a Soviet citizen. 

Three zones are of immediate interest to the Soviets. The first is the 
polar icecap: in an age of missiles and bombers, this is the primary 
frontier (Sapir 1986b, pp. 96-9). But it is also the site for the most 
unlikely of wars: a generalized thermonuclear confrontation. The other 
two zones are Europe and Manchuria. The Soviet Union has experience 
of classic military operations in both these theatres, and they lend 
themselves well to conventional warfare, which poses the main threat to 
Western Europe. 

These zones may be regarded as constituting the centre. Whilst the 
Soviets do divide the world up into a series of strategic theatres or TVD 
(Teatr Voyennyh Deistvii), not all of them have the same importance 
(Tcherentchenky 1979).' The Western, North Western and South. West- 
ern TVDs (Hines and Peterson 1986), which cover Europe and _ its 
approaches, together with the Far East TVD, lie at the heart of Soviet 
strategy (table 5.1). Each TVD comprises several strategic and oper- 
ational commands.” The rest of the world may be regarded as the 
periphery, in other words, a zone in which there is no hope of winning a 
decisive victory. 


The Centre 


If we attempt to analyse the forms the Soviet threat may take in the 
centre, and in Europe in particular, several characteristics emerge. The 
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Table 5.1 Commanders of main strategic theatres (TVD) in 1986 


eee EEE EAs 


TVD Area Commander 

eee ee SSS 

West Central and Western Europe, British Isles Marshal N. V. Ogarkov 

North West Scandinavia, North Sea, Iceland General I. A. Gerassimov 

South West Southern Europe, Mediterranean, General M. M. Zaitsev 
Coast of North Africa 

Far East Far East (Manchuria, Japan, NE China) General I. M. Tret’jak* 


@ Given command of [A-VPO in August 1987. 
Source: Hines and Peterson (1986). 


threat is primarily military, and takes the form of an attempt to destroy 
NATO forces. It is mainly a conventional threat. If an attack were to 
take place, it would be a surprise attack, as that would be in keeping 
with the logic of the Soviet army’s equipment and organization. The 
‘Manchurian model’ mentioned in chapter 4 is, finally, a major source 
of inspiration for the Soviets, and it too must therefore be taken into 
account. 

These are the main features of the threat. Any approach that empha- 
sizes only its military aspect is, however, of limited value: it should not 
be forgotten that, great as it may be, the military threat is not the only 
threat. 


A military threat 


The economic weakness of the Soviet Union means that non-military 
forms of coercion have little credibility. Even in terms of energy, Western 
countries are dependent upon it to only a limited extent. Trade with the 
West provides a medium of exchange, but it is not an important lever in 
terms of either its volume or its impact. If the Soviet Union wishes to 
impose its will on Europe, it has no choice but to resort to arms. Of the 
various weapons of power enumerated by Duroselle (1979), the main 
possibilities open to the Moscow leadership are the threat to use force or 
the actual use of force. There are obvious limitations to this strategy, and 
it poses an additional threat to Europe. 

If the Soviets do resolve to use force, it is likely that the chosen 
objective would be the destruction of the military forces ranged against 
them. The USSR has tried a ‘hostage-taking’ strategy on two occasions, 
both concerning Berlin. Both attempts ended in failure, the most obvious 
example being the attempt to blockade the city. When the Soviet Union 
used force in Hungary in 1956 and in Czechoslovakia in 1968, it went on 
doing so until all resistance was crushed. In that sense, the Soviets 
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Table 5.2 Main products used in chemical weapons 


Toxicity 
L-50° 1-50 
Product Persistence (mg) . (mg) Class 
Hydrocyanic acid Minor 2,000 na Cellular toxin 
Phosgen Minor 3,200 800 Asphyxiant 
Soman 
vapour Minor 35 18 Neurotoxin 
liquid Persistent 100 35 
Sarin 
vapour Minor 70 35 Neurotoxin 
liquid Persistent 100 na Neurotoxin 
A4 or VX (liquid) Persistent 35 5 
Yperite Vesicant 
liquid Persistent 7,000 na 
(1,000°) Vesicant 
vapour 1,500 200 


* L-50: concentration required to kill 50% of personnel (non-protected): mg per cubic 
metre per minute. 

> [-50: concentration required to incapacitate 50% of personnel (non-protected): mg per 
cubic metre per minute. 

© : lethal dose for a man carrying out normal activities. 


Source: Turbé (1983), p. 41; Ricaud (1986a), p. 138. 


subscribe to Suvorov’s view that ‘A forest which has not been cut down 
completely will grow again’ (Savkin 1972). If military methods have to 
be used, it is as well to avoid half-measures. Scenarios in which the 
Soviets are initially content with limited objectives are therefore some- 
what unrealistic. It is also an illusion to believe that, should war break 
out, the objective would be the conquest of territory. Sustained attacks 
would be made on enemy forces so as to crush all resistance. 

The destruction of Europe is not, however, their political objective. 
We saw in chapter 4 that Soviet leaders now take it as axiomatic that the 
Soviet Union must be spared devastation on a large scale. That axiom 
contradicts the present objective, as it precludes the most obvious 
method of destroying the enemy’s war-fighting ability: the use of nuclear 
weapons on a large scale. 

One thinks, of course, of chemical weapons. General Etienne Copel 
(1984) makes the same point. Chemical weapons are not new; they were 
used in the First World War and have often been used since then: Italy 
used them in Abyssinia, and Japan used them in China. More recently, 
chemical weapons were used in the Gulf War. But they are now much 
more deadly than the yperite used in 1916 (table 5.2). It seems that the 
Soviets have given serious consideration to the use of chemical weapons 
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since the late 1950s. It is estimated that they have 80,000—100,000 
‘chemical troops’. Every regiment has a chemical warfare company of 35 
soldiers; each division has a chemical warfare batallion of 150—160 men. 
There are also specialist units at all levels of command, from regiment to 


front (Isby 1981, pp. 215-16). 


AMERICAN AND SOVIET CHEMICAL WEAPONS 


On 3 and 4 October 1987, the Soviet Union used the Chikhany test site to 
demonstrate its chemical weapons to a delegation of 130 people from the 
45 countries that took part in the Disarmament Conference. The weapons 
demonstrated were as follows: 


Type Weight (kg) Agent Weight of — Fuse Use 
agent (kg) 
122 mm shell fps J Sarin 1.3 percussion anti-personnel 
122 mm shell 23.1 Lewisite 3.3 percussion anti-personnel/ 
contamination 
of equipment 
130 mm shell 33.4 VX 14 proximity anti-personnel/ 
contamination 
of equipment 
152 mm shell 40 Sarin 2.8 percussion anti-personnel 
152 shell 42.5 Lewisite 5.4 time-delay anti-personnel/ 
contamination 
of equipment 
122 mm rocket NQ).8) VX 2.9 percussion anti-personnel 
122 mm rocket 19.3 Sarin Soll percussion anti-personnel 
140 mm rocket 18.3 Sarin Joi percussion anti-personnel 
240 mm rocket 44.3 Sarin 8.0 percussion anti-personnel 
540 tactical 436 VX 216 proximity anti-personnel/ 
missile (FROG 7) contamination 
of equipment 
884 mm tactical 985 VX 550 proximity anti-personnel/ 
missile (Scud B) contamination 
of equipment 
100 kg bomb 100 Lewisite oe) percussion  anti-personnel/ 
and yperite contamination 
of equipment 
80 kg bomb 80 Lewisite 28 percussion anti-personnel/ 
and contamination 
yperite of equipment 
250 kg bomb 233 Sarin 49 percussion anti-personnel 
250 kg tank — Soman 45 time-delay anti-personnel/ 
contamination 
of equipment 
500 kg tank _— Lewisite 164 time-delay anti-personnel/ 
and contamination 


yperite of equipment 
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1,500 kg tank — Lewisite 630 time-delay anti-personnel/ 
and contamination 
yperite of equipment 

Hand grenade 0.25 kg CS 0.17 Teargas 


These weapons are representative of technologies developed between 
the 1930s and the early 1960s. The possibility that the Soviets have 
developed more modern projectiles and agents cannot be ruled out. 
Officially, the Soviet Union claims not to have the technology needed to 
make binary weapons, which are shells or bombs in which the compo- 
nents of the toxic substances are kept separate; they are therefore easily 
stockpiled and handled. 

The United States manufactured chemical weapons until 1969; pro- 
duction began again in December 1987. The projectiles stockpiled by the 
USA are therefore between 19 and 40 years old. 


Type Agent 
155 mm shell Mustard gas 


155 mm shell 
105 mm shell 
105 mm shell 


Sarin/VX 
Mustard gas 
Sarin 


4.2 inch mortar Sarin 

8 inch shell Sarin/VX 

U55 rocket VX/Sarin 

M23 landmine VX 

Weteye bomb Sarin 

750 lb bomb Sarin 

500 lb bomb Sarin 

Tank VX 

1 ton container Mustard gas, Lewisite, Sarin, VX 


Three new weapons are now being manufactured or developed in the 
United States: a 155 mm binary shell (entered production in December 
(1987), the Bigeye bomb (about to go into mass production) and a war- 
head for the multiple launch rocket system (at the development stage). 


Source: Boyle (1988).* 


The use of gas (or equivalent weapons) does, however, raise many 
problems. Western armies are well equipped to resist chemical warfare 
and their protective clothing is better than the Soviet equivalent (Turbé 
1983; Ricaud 1986a,b). Some, including the American army, possess 
offensive weapons. And any industrial country can easily manufacture 
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chemical weapons. Finally, protective clothing and protection systems 
make it difficult, if not impossible, to fight. It is therefore unlikely the 
Soviets have much to gain by using chemical weapons. Both the 1914-18 
war and the Iran—Iraq conflict show, moreover, that chemical weapons 
do not allow the belligerents to break out of a positional war. 

What is more, the use of chemical weapons would, politically, expose 
the USSR to a definite threat: the population density of Western Europe 
and the fact that so many military installations are close to major 
conurbations would put the civilian population at considerable risk, so 
much so that nuclear retaliation might be justified. The used of chemical 
weapons represents an escalation of conventional warfare: the Soviet 
Union would take the risk of using them only if it guaranteed it a definite 
advantage. But it would not do so. 

An analysis of the cost—benefit ratio therefore militates against the use 
of these weapons, as long as the USSR faces an enemy with both the 
means to protect itself against chemical attack, and nuclear weapons. 
The new conventional weapons developed during what the Soviets call 
the ‘third revolution in military affairs’ are also much more accurate and 
effective. There are then strong political and operational arguments 
against using chemical and nuclear weapons (but this is true only in so 
far as the USSR’s enemies might take the initiative and escalate the 
conflict; if it were facing an unarmed enemy, the same arguments would 
not apply). 

It should be recalled that, between about 1955 and 1965, the Soviet 
Union could not produce enough nuclear warheads to deploy them for 
tactical purposes, and that it fell behind the USA in miniaturizing them. 
The Soviets have always regarded chemical weapons as weapons of mass 
destruction, or as an equivalent to nuclear weapons. They may therefore 
have been seen as a substitute for tactical nuclear weapons. That view 
may have prevailed until the latter half of the 1960s. Since then, the 
situation has changed in two ways. At the technical level, greater quanti- 
ties of tactical nuclear weapons are now available. At the level of doc- 
trine, the idea of using ‘weapons of mass destruction’ on a large scale 
has gradually been abandoned in favour of conventional weapons. The 
USSR is therefore probably quite prepared to negotiate the destruction 
of chemical weapons. Cost is also a major factor; it costs the USA some 
65 million dollars a year to stockpile its chemical weapons. 

Chemical weapons are not, then, a serious problem in Europe. Unfor- 
tunately, the same cannot be said of the Third World. It is estimated 
that some 25 countries have these weapons. What is more, factories 
designed to produce pesticides of fertilizers can easily manufacture toxic 
gases. The proliferation of chemical weapons and the possibility that 
they might be used in localized wars, or even in civil wars and 
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counter-insurgency situations, are extremely disturbing. They more than 
justify a Conference on the Destruction of Chemical Weapons. 


Surprise and activity 


The traditional Soviet view is that surprise is one of the most important 
features of military art. Authors like Vigor (1983) are, however, quite 
right to argue that it is only with modern weapons and with the mobility 
that troops can now achieve that surprise takes on its real meaning. 
Surprise is in fact only a decisive element for the weaker party; it has a 
major levelling power. And it is precisely because they do not enjoy 
military superiority that the Soviets have no option but to rely on the 
element of surprise, should they decide to use armed force. 

Surprise can be achieved at several different levels. If we use Soviet 
terminology, we can identify three such levels. 


(1) Strategic surprise can be achieved first by deciding to begin hostilities 
and secondly by determining the nature of the conflict: will it be nuclear 
or conventional, general or limited? Time and place are the essential 
elements here. The attack on Pearl Harbor was a geographical surprise: 
the Americans were expecting an attack on the Philippines. The Soviet 
offensive in Manchuria in 1945 surprised the Japanese because of its 
timing. It took place in August; they were expecting an attack in 
September. 

The German attack on the Soviet Union in 1941 surprised the Soviet 
leadership, and Stalin in particular. Similarly, the Egyptians took the 
Israeli government by surprise in 1973. In both these cases, it was the 
decision to attack that was the surprise element. In both cases, the 
intelligence services had detected preparations for war, but the political 
authorities refused to believe them. 

Achieving strategic surprise by deciding to attack and by determining 
the nature of the war is, then, primarily a matter of exploiting the 
enemy’s weaknesses. It is extremely difficult to conceal a build-up of 
forces in preparation for an attack. On the other hand, the enemy can be 
lured into a false sense of security. In that sense, very effective use can be 
made of even routine diplomacy. Similarly, stepping up the number of 
military exercises can accustom an enemy to troop mobilizations; it will 
then be easier to deceive the enemy as to when and where the attack will 
be made. In general, surprise depends upon the ability to conceal prepa- 
rations for war: the Soviets refer to this as Maskirovka, and have a special 
unit known as GUSM (Glavnoe Upravlenie Strategicheskoe Maskirovki) for 
that very purpose. In 1944, the British and American forces convinced 
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the German High Command that the invasion would take place in the 
Pas de Calais area, and therefore achieved ‘strategic surprise’. 


(2) Operational surprise relates to the direction of the attack: what are the 
primary and secondary axes, and what are the real objectives? The 
structure of the attacking forces is also a major element in operational 
surprise. Will the attack come in several waves? What role will be given 
to paratroops and tanks? During the Manchurian operation, the Soviets 
took the Japanese army completely by surprise by advancing through 
the Great Khingan Mountains (in 1940, the German army did precisely 
the same by advancing through the Ardennes). The Soviet army at- 
tacked in a single echelon and used mobile units to exploit its successes. 
The Japanese had been expecting two or three echelons. Finally, the extent 
to which the Soviet forces were mechanized was a complete surprise 


(Glantz 1983a). 


(3) Tactical surprise relates primarily to the decentralized aspects of war. 
It may be a matter of weaponry: the Germans achieved tactical surprise 
by using 88 mm anti-aircraft guns against tanks; the Soviet T-34 tank 
was a surprise weapon, as were the Japanese Mitsubishi AGM (Zero) 
fighter and 24-inch torpedoes. The Egyptians’ use of water hoses to 
destroy the walls of sand built along the Suez canal by the Israelis so 
quickly is another and more recent example of strategic surprise. 

Night and bad weather can also be exploited at the tactical level. In 
Manchuria, the Soviets attacked in the middle of the night and in 
torrential rain, sometimes without any preliminary artillery barrage 
(Istoriya Vtorovoi Mirovoi Voiny [IVMV], vol. 2, p. 205; Vnotchenko 1966, 
p. 107; Beloborodov 1969, p. 21). Tactics can also be a source of 
surprise: whereas the Japanese expected to be attacked by waves of 
troops, they found themselves facing groups combining armour, artillery 
and field engineers. The groups acted very flexibly, bypassing pockets of 
resistance in order to strike at essential targets (Glantz 1983, p. 164). 
Anyone who relies upon a stereotyped image of others may be in for 
some nasty surprises. 


In one sense, the need to achieve surprise is an inherent characteristic of 
the Soviet army. As we saw in chapters 2 and 3, Soviet engineers have 
attempted to concentrate maximum firepower in a minimal number of 
weapons systems. In other words, Soviet weapons systems are optimized 
for a single big push, and not for a protracted war. For similar reasons, 
should the Soviet leadership decide to resort to armed conflict, they 
would have no option but to wage a brief war and to count upon the 
element of surprise. 
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Although there are technical reasons for fighting a short war, political 
and economic factors lend further credence to this scenario. This hypo- 
thesis minimalizes the risk of nuclear escalation, and has several imp- 
lications for the Soviet forces. 

This explains the importance the Soviets attach to a single, decisive 
massed attack. They also stress the importance of achieving a mass effect 
(massivnost): this is an old idea (Kadichev 1965, p. 265), and can be 
interpreted as meaning either a mass of machines (Loza 1968, p. 66) or a 
mass of means of destruction (Gorchkov 1976, p. 370). A mass effect can 
be achieved either by concentrating weapons and manpower (massirova- 
nie; see Tukhachevsky 1928), or by launching multiple attacks in as short 
a space of time as possible (narashchivanie; see Kadichev 1965, p. 399). 
Those attacks result in continuous movement (bezostanovochnyi). Speed 
(stihija) is therefore the essential characteristic of a victorious operation 
(Lomov 1973, pp. 167—8). Accelerated war (skoroteshnyi) may result in 
heavy losses, but that is the price that has to be paid for rapidity (Leites 
1981, pp. 193, 194, 196). It implies that the officers must display a high 
level of activity (aktivnost), and that they must exploit even the slightest 
opportunity. They must therefore count on the surprise element rather 
than slavishly obeying a written plan (Galitskii 1976, p. 320; Radzievskii 
974, pp. 25, 25). 

The obsessive way in which these terms appear again and again in 
Soviet texts 1s an expression of two phenomena: the importance of the 
notions themselves, and the difficulty in getting the message across. If 
Soviet officers naturally displayed activnost, did not take plans literally 
and did show a spirit of initiative, there would be no need to hammer the 
point home in this way. 

The Soviet army’s ability to master its own operational principles is 
an important factor in the confidence it inspires in the leadership. 
According to the best-case scenario, it would attempt to destroy the 
enemy, not by applying the principle of waves of attacks, but by making 
in-depth attacks in several directions and by using highly mobile groups. 
The Soviet army is more likely to act in accordance with the famous 
Manchurian model than in the way it acted during the European cam- 
paigns of 1944—5. 


The Manchurian model 


It is useful to look at the campaign waged by the Soviet forces in 
Manchuria in 1945 if we wish to understand the kind of operation 
Europe might have to face. Such an operation should obviously not be 
seen as a repetition of the earlier historic example, as the circumstances 
are quite different. But the principles behind the preparations for and 
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conduct of that particularly successful offensive were and are a model for 
the Soviets. 

The theatre of operations covered an area of some 1.5 million square 
kilometres. To the West, the desert and the Great Khingan Mountains 
presented what the Japanese believed to be impassable obstacles. To the 
East, the ¢aiga and the many hills also made for reputedly difficult 
terrain. Only the central plain, 1,000 kilometres long and with a well- 
developed road and rail network connecting the major centres of 
Mukden, Changchun, Harbin and Tsitsihar, seemed to be suitable for 
large-scale operations (Galitskii 1976, p. 320; Radzievskii 1974, pp. 25, 
26). 

The Soviet objective was the complete destruction of Japan’s famous 
Kwantung army. The Soviets in fact had to take both a political and a 
military decision. In political terms, a landing in Japan would have had 
more impact, but it would have been the more dangerous and risky 
alternative. In military terms, it would have been very easy to occupy 
the northern islands, but such an operation would have been of limited 
political significance. The objective that was finally adopted was a com- 
promise. Whilst it was still within the Soviets’ military scope, it would 
allow them to make important gains (Shtemenko 1968, vol. 1, chapter 
14; Zakharov 1968; Vnotchenko 1966). 

In order to achieve this objective, major organizational measures were 
taken. First of all, the entire theatre of operations was placed under a 
unified command. This represented a considerable departure from the 
practices adopted in the war in Europe, where senior officers ike Zhukov 
and Vasilevsky were coordinators acting in the name of the general 
command (STAVKA). In Manchuria, Marshal Vasilevsky was given 
extensive powers and a full staff. The result was a Far East Command 
that foreshadowed the modern TVDs. Vasilevsky commanded three 
fronts corresponding to the strategic commands (Strategicheskoe Napravle- 
nie) mentioned earlier: the Trans-Baikali front under Marshal Mali- 
novky’s command, and the First and Second Far Eastern fronts under 
the command of Marshal Meretsko and General Purkayev respectively. 

Reorganization did not end there. All units, from front to batallion, 
were reorganized in accordance with the tasks they had to carry out. The 
infantry was reinforced with tanks; armoured units were heavily rein- 
forced with infantry and artillery. Engineers were attached to all units. 
In his discussion of the campaign, Glantz (1983, p. 75) points out that 
the structure of the Soviet forces in Manchuria differed greatly from 
regulation structures. (One of the lessons to be learned from the Man- 
churian model is that, in the event of war, the Soviets would probably 
reinforce units stationed in the GDR with batallions and regiments trans- 
ferred from divisions based in the Western Soviet Union rather than 
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transferring those divisions to the West in their entirety: NATO troops 
would therefore have to fight an army whose structures and manpower 
might be very different from peacetime norms.) 

As well as being reorganized, the Soviet forces had to be highly 
concentrated. The planners decided to transfer units from the Western 
front to the East. They deliberately chose units with experience in the 
most relevant areas (mountains and fortified areas; JVMV, pp. 187-8, 
191-2). Troop movements had to be concealed so as not to alert the 
Japanese. Hence the importance of Maskirovka (Matsulenko 1975; see 
also Shtemenko 1968). An elaborate plan was drawn up. It included a 
diplomatic campaign: for as long as possible, the Soviet government kept 
the Japanese hoping that they would negotiate. At the military level, the 
Soviets used several different methods. Secrecy implied a reduction in 
the number of reconnaissance missions carried out, as they might have 
alerted the enemy. Given that it was impossible completely to conceal 
the preparations that were going on, deception was used. The Japanese 
were deceived as to the date of the attack; by choosing to attack at the 
beginning of August, Marshal Vasilevsky was sure of taking the 
Japanese by surprise. In Manchuria, August is the rainy season, and 
conventional wisdom had it that the rain would make major operations 
impossible before mid-September. The direction of the attack also came 
as a Surprise: the Japanese were expecting an attack from the Trans- 
Baikali region but, given the difficult terrain, they did not expect it to be 
a major onslaught. But that was where the Soviets chose to attack. They 
also tried to turn the enemy’s attention to the East. They used radio 
transmissions to suggest that major units were moving towards Khabar- 
oskv and Vladivostock. They succeeded both in concealing the size of 
their forces and in deceiving the Japanese as to how they had been 
deployed. 

The plan of attack is also of interest because of the innovations it 
introduced into Soviet practices of the time. It was a strategic campaign. 
In other words, a major victory had to be achieved quickly. The Soviets 
therefore planned three strategic attacks to surround the enemy on two 
sides: the Trans-Baikali forces and forces from the First Far Eastern 
Front were to join up on the central plain; the Second Front was to 
occupy the north, and then move down the central plain to join up with 
them. There were also plans for secondary actions on the Kuril Islands 
and on Sakhalin (Zakharov 1968).* The Soviets deliberately chose the 
most difficult zones for their principal axes, rightly assuming that the 
Japanese would not strengthen their defences in those areas. 

Success depended primarily on speed, surprise and mobility. Hence 
the need to use, for the most part, a single echelon led by large numbers 
of tanks. This also meant taking risks. If the Japanese acted quickly, 
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slowed down the Russian advances and inflicted such losses that the 
logistic effort became unsustainable, the whole operation might end in 
failure (Glantz 1983, p. 75). The entire offensive was based on the 
principle of taking calculated risks. 

Each strategic command comprised several operational commands. 
Operational groups were set up and given the task of penetrating the 
enemy forces in depth, destroying supplies and command posts and 
taking priority objectives. On the Trans-Baikali front, this task fell to the 
205th armoured brigade. The unit in fact became the basis for an ad hoc 
group comprising a motorized regiment, artillery (missiles, self-propelled 
guns and mortars), an anu-aircraft artillery regiment and field engineers 
(Vnotchenko 1966, pp. 178-9). Its task was to reach the town of Hailar 
as quickly as possible. On the Far Eastern front, General Beloborodov 
built a group including self-propelled guns, motorized infantry and field 
engineering units around the 257th armoured brigade (Vnotchenko 
1966, p. 216). The group was known as the Anichtchik force (after its 
commander) and was to play a decisive role in encircling the Japanese 
troops based in the town of Mutankiang.° In many respects, these mixed 
groups were classic examplcs of what are now known as mobile oper- 
ational groups. 

The entire Manchurian campaign shows that, in certain circum- 
stances, Soviet actions can be very audacious and innovatory. The idea 
that the Soviet army always relies on the ‘mass’ principle and behaves 
predictably leads to a serious underestimation of the threat. It obviously 
can act predictably. But, if need be, it can also attempt to innovate. The 
Japanese thought that the enemy was brave but unimaginative; that 
assumption was not the least important factor in their defeat. 

One other point emerges from these operations: the Soviets owed their 
victory to their ability to make the Japanese fight their style of war. 
Japanese attempts to manoeuvre were crushed by an enemy who enjoyed 
technological and numerical superiority and who was always in a posi- 
tion to take the initiative. Tactics designed to slow down the Russian 
advance were, on the other hand, effective and the mobile groups and 
forward units found themselves in a dangerous situation (the Anichtchik 
group had only seven tanks left at the end of its expedition). It was, 
then, possible to exploit the risks the Soviets were running, but only by 
refusing to fight by their rules. 

The Manchurian model seems irresistible, and it is undoubtedly im- 
pressive. But it does have its weaknesses, as attacking forces do not have 
time on their side. Even if we make allowance for thc numerical imba- 
lance, the Japanese army could have put up a much more stubborn 
resistance if it had adapted its actions to the real threat. 

To sum up. If the threat in Europe ever becomes a reality, it will 
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probably take the form of a conventional offensive designed to destroy 
the enemy forces. The Soviets will attempt to achieve surprise at the 
strategic, tactical and operational levels. They will reorganize their 
forces so as to win a decisive victory as quickly as possible. And in doing 
so, they will probably take a number of risks. 

Rather than attempting to win a Soviet-style war, the defending forces 
should concentrate on developing effective operational ways of paralys- 
ing an impressive but fragile machine. 


The Periphery 


The importance the Soviets attribute to the Third World is at once a 
long-standing and a relatively new phenomenon. The tendency to see 
colonial empires as one of the crisis zones of the capitalist system dates 
back to the beginning of the Revolution. The Union for the Liberation of 
the East was established in Moscow in 1918 and the Baku Congress was 
held in 1920. The trend can be traced even further back, as Russia had 
a traditional interest in the East and the Far East. It should also be 
recalled that the repeated appearance of Russian warships off the Aus- 
tralian coast led the government of New South Wales to build two 
torpedo boats in 1877 (Gillet 1982). Yet it was only after the death of 
Stalin that the Third World became central to Soviet foreign policy 
(Carrére d’Encausse 1975). 

Since then, that zone has been a major centre of interest to the 
Moscow leadership, and it has occasioned it both startling successes and 
bitter disappointments. Local developments rarely conform to analyses 
derived from Moscow’s Marxism—Leninism. These problems are not, of 
course, specific to the Soviet Union. Western policies — and American 
policy in particular — are not shining examples of intelligence and con- 
sistency. There is little doubt that attempts to look at conflicts in this 
part of the world in terms of a bipolar confrontation can have disastrous 
results. Understanding the local dynamics of the region requires an 
intellectual effort that not everyone is ready to make. 

The most characteristic feature of the Soviet approach over the last 30 
years has been a constant re-evaluation of the Third World. If we forget 
that, we will make mistakes, some of them serious. Whilst the Soviet 
Union has taken a constant interest in this zone since 1953, it is also true 
that there have been major changes in the way it sees the Third World. 
It is in this context that we have to look at the Soviet Union’s acquisition 
of a force-projection capability. We therefore have to go back to the 
never-ending theme of imperialism. 
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The Soviet view of the Third World 


Soviet leaders have always seen the Third World as a zone of conflict 
and revolution. But the first problem they have to resolve is that of the 
nature of Third World conflicts. In the late 1950s and early 1960s, local 
conflicts were analysed primarily in terms of the risk of involving the 
Soviet Union in a world war. Authors like Colonel Larionov and Colonel 
Kondrakov (Larionov 1968; Kondrakov 1967), writing in the Kommunist 
Vooruzhennyh Sil (KVS), expressed these fears quite openly. It should be 
noted that these articles appeared after the change of doctrine discussed 
in chapter 4. At a time when the leadership was beginning to take the 
view that an East-West conflict would not necessarily result in nuclear 
war, local conflicts posed a terrible dilemma: if the USSR intervened to 
support anti-imperialist forces, it might trigger a worldwide conflict; if it 
did not intervene, the war would drag on and the Soviet Union would 
appear to have broken its promises. At a time when Chinese criticisms of 
the Soviet Union were becoming increasingly harsh, this was a far from 
negligible problem. 

The only way to get out of the dilemma was to ensure that Third 
World conflicts would be unlikely to lead to world war. The outcome of 
the war in Vietnam had a definite influence here. By 1972, Kulish (1972, 
p. 47) was suggesting, in a discussion of the threat of world war, that the 
implications of a thermonuclear exchange for both parties were so great 
that it was unlikely to take place. Although Kulish was a military man, 
he was, however, writing in his capacity as a member of the IMEMO 
(Institute of World Economy and International Relations). To that 
extent, we can assume that his point of view was primarily political. 

Colonel Malinovsky put forward the same idea in 1974, and went so 
far as to link Soviet military capabilities to the improbability of local 
conflict spreading (Malinovsky 1974). In 1975, General Shavrov, the 
commander of the Academy of the General Staff expressed similar views 
in the context of an analysis of the phenomenon of Lokal’naja Voina, and 
made a clear distinction EIS ee that phenomenon and the problem of 
generalized war (Shavrov 1975).° 

The change is similar to that noted in connection with doctrine. In so 
far as the development of nuclear weapons gives the Soviet Union the 
advantage of deterrence, war has to be reinvented. Only conventional 
war is possible. General Shavrov in fact makes it quite clear that local 
conflicts will be conventional. It follows that the purely operational 
aspects of war have to take precedence over the political and ideological 
factors that had previously been paramount. Mark Katz (1982, p. 83) 
demoustrates that the end of the war in Vietnam was a decisive turning 
point; Soviet writers on military affairs now began to stress the military 
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Superiority of the North Vietnamese forces, as opposed to their political 
and ideological superiority (Matsulenko 1979, 1980; Maslennikov 1975; 
Sinitsky 1979). Subsequently, the same writers went so far as to speak in 
positive terms of certain American operations, such as those in Korea. 
This shift of opinion allows us to conclude that the Soviets no longer take 
the view that, in a conflict between popular forces and the forces of 
imperialism, the latter will inevitably be defeated. In their view, this 
type of war is no longer determined primarily by political factors; the 
preconditions for victory are now primarily military. 

In addition to breaking the connection between local wars and a 
global confrontation, and recognizing the military specificities of local 
wars, the Soviets have completely changed their analysis of Third World 
wars. They originally thought that the only wars to be fought in this 
zone would be wars of national liberation (Sushko and Tyushkevich 
1965, p. 80). The real world proved, however, to be much more complex 
than that. In the 1970s, authors like Rybkin, who was to become a major 
contributor to the Soviet Military Encylopedia (SVE) introduced a new 
typology, which included civil wars waged by the people against re- 
actionary regimes, wars between Third World countries, and defensive 
wars waged by countries that had taken the socialist road (Rybkin 1978; 
Malinovsky and Rybkin 1977). 

In civil wars, fractions of the national bourgeoisie may side with 
popular forces. They may end in victory for either a bourgeois democra- 
tic government or the revolutionary forces. The general meaning of these 
wars in fact depends largely upon the attitude of the United States. US 
support for a reactionary regime will result in the radicalization of the 
popular forces. Under those conditions, a popular victory will be a 
victory for socialism (Katz 1982, pp. 130-1). 

Territorial disputes may lead to wars between Third World countries. 
This raises many problems for the Soviets. Logically, they should take 
the view that these are wars between imperialist countries. But if that is 
the case, neither side is ‘right’. It is difficult to explain the conflict in 
sociopolitical terms. Thus, Rybkin can state (Rybkin 1972; 1973) that 
the nature of each war must be judged in its own terms ... because its 
sociopolitical essence is the key to its nature. These apparently contra- 
dictory statements illustrate the Soviet dilemma. It in fact seems that the 
sociopolitical essence is determined after the event in order to justify the 
decisions of the moment, and Kondratkov (1974) goes so far as to state 
that the side whose victory advances the interests of socialism (and the 
USSR) is the right side. But in reality, this can only mean accepting the 
lesser of two evils. The Soviet Union therefore wishes to prevent such 
conflicts, in so far as it is possible to do so, and to act as a mediator; US 
intervention in support of one of the belligerents may, however, result in 
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Soviet support for the other (Katz 1982, pp. 130-1). The case of the 
Iran-Iraq war is relatively exemplary in that respect; despite its ties 
with Iraq, the Sovict Union was morc interested in finding a compro- 
mise solution than in helping its ally to win, but, had it gone beyond 
arms sales, a US commitment to one of the belligerents might have led 
to a change of opinion. 

The third type of war, the defence of countries that have taken the 
‘socialist road’, implies a reference to the difficulties encountered by the 
Soviet Union’s allies over the last decade or so. In such cases, it is of 
course prepared to help a government that is under threat, but the level 
of support and degree of commitment may vary considerably, depending 
on the geo-strategic stakes. The USSR intervened in Afghanistan on a 
massive scale because the country borders on the Soviet Union, and 
established a major air bridge in order to aid the Ethiopian regime when 
it was at war with Somalia in 1977-8, but Soviet aid to Nicaragua is 
much more limited. 

The change in Soviet thinking on Third World conflicts is therefore 
very clear. It was not, however, unopposed. Authors like Lieutenant- 
Colonel Khmara argued for a return to the old position (Katz 1982, 
p. 128), but the fact that the article on ‘Klassifikacija voin’ in the 1977 
Soviet Military Encyclopedia was written by Rybkin in collaboration with 
Malinovsky indicates that the new typology has become official doctrine. 

This change implied a new approach to a second major problem: the 
position of Third World forces that are potentially favourable to social- 
ism. The optimism of Krushchev’s day is no longer appropriate. At that 
time, the Soviets thought that the radical nationalism of certain charis- 
matic leaders (Nasser, Nehru, Nkrumah, Sekou Touré) could easily lead 
to socialism (Lowenthal 1977; Carrére d’Encausse 1975, p. 154f). But 
before long doubts were being expressed as to the ability of those leaders 
to resist imperialist pressures and reactionary forces at home. 

Two conflicting views dominated the debates that took place in the 
Soviet Union. A number of senior officers expressed the view that pro- 
gressive nationalist blocs could be established in the armies of the 
countries in question (Dolgopolov 1973, 1975; Golub 1974). Thcy further 
argued that those blocs could become the missing vanguard. The idea 
was taken up by civilian authors (Sherr 1974). Authors like Mirskiy 
(1970), however, expressed definite reservations. According to Mirskiy, a 
party and structural reforms were the only things that could guarantee 
the transition to socialism. The debate between the supporters of the 
progressive army, led by Dolgopolov, and the supporters of the Party, 
led by Mirskiy went on until 1976 (Mirskiy 1976; Dolgopolov 1978). 

When military regimes that had been regarded as pro-Soviet (Soma- 
lia, Peru and Egypt) began to turn to the West in 1976-7, Mirskiy’s 
theses proved to be correct. Even Colonel Dolgopolov rallied to them 
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(Mirskiy 1979; Ponomarev 1980; Dolgopolov 1978). Henceforth, only 
those Third World countries that are led by a Marxist—Leninist party 
and that have a formal alliance (sealed by a treaty) with the Soviet 
Union will be regarded as having taken the socialist road (Malinovsky 
1979). The importance of political factors is all the greater in that Soviet 
leaders take a pessimistic view of their own economy; they know that 
their country cannot give aid to the Third World on the same scale as 
the West, and they are also aware of the difficulties that the Soviet model 
can create in an underdeveloped economy (Valkenier 1983). 

The balance sheet of the debates that have taken place over the last 20 
years shows that a fundamental shift has taken place in the way the 
Soviet Union views the Third World; the idea of a ‘natural’ transition to 
socialism has been abandoned. That idea was based on an exaggerated 
view of the role of ideology, on the certainty that the Soviet model 
provided the only answer to the evils of underdevelopment, and, finally, 
on the belief that the struggle for independence would polarize social 
forces around a progressive bloc, in the sense in which that term is 
understood in Moscow. 

A more pessimistic — or realistic — view now prevails: the outcome of 
anti-imperialist struggles will be decided on the battlefield, and only the 
power of a party and the existence of close ties with the Soviet Union can 
guarantee that the outcome will be socialism. If need be, countries that 
have taken the socialist road must be defended to the last. The Third 
World will not, in a word, march into the Radiant Future of its own 
accord. 

The Soviet Union must therefore establish a greater presence in the 
Third World. Its economic situation implies that this will be primarily a 
military presence. The new military balance, which guarantees that wars 
will not spread, means that intervention is now compatible with the 
major political objective of avoiding the devastation that would be 
caused by thermonuclear war. 

All these factors therefore combine to increase the Soviet leadership’s 
propensity to use military force in what we have called the periphery. 


Forms of military intervention 


When Soviet leaders began to look towards the Third World, they had to 
ask themselves what form interventions in that zone should take. 

It is tempting to say that in the beginning was the arms trade. The 
Czech—Egyptian military agreement of September 1953, and the supply 
of arms to Sukarno were early indications of what was to become a 
constant in the Soviet Union’s policy: using arms sales to gain a foot- 
hold. In a sense, this marked a return to the practices of the late 1930s. 
Leaving aside the case of the Spanish Civil War, the most striking 
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examples relate to China under the Kuomintang and to Czechoslovakia. 
Neither government had any great affinity with Moscow. In 1938, 
Nationalist China received large numbers of warplanes. The simul- 
taneous arrival of Soviet pilots and technicians allowed Chiang Kai-shek 
to stabilize the military situation in the face of Japanese aggression. 
Czechoslovakia, for its part, was licensed to manufacture the SB 2 
bomber in 1936. 

It has to be said that, at the time, the equipment supplied by the 
Soviet Union was in qualitative terms as good as, if not better than, that 
produced by France, the UK or Germany. In 1936, there was nothing to 
match planes like the I 16 or the SB 2, or tanks like the T-26 and the 
BT-5 (Sapir 1983, p. 19). 

Since 1955, arms sales have relied less on technological superiority, 
which is now non-existent, than on immediate availability and lower 
costs. Arms sales began to be discussed in the USSR in the early 1960s. 
Although some early doubts were expressed, the leadership took an 
increasingly favourable view of arms deals (Krushchev 1963, pp. 81-2; 
Vol’skiy and Kudriantsev 1963; Matsulenko 1968). 

The second stage was to begin training cadres and technicians, and 
this has often allowed the Soviet Union to strengthen its position. The 
problem was broached in the 1970s, particularly by authors like Colonel 
Dolgopolov who, as we have seen, supported the ‘progressive army’ 
thesis (Dolgopolov 1973, 1975; Matsulenko 1968). It was self-evident 
that if leading cadres spent some time in the Soviet Union their anti- 
imperialist ardour would be fired. 

The role of Cuba was also discussed (Yasukov 1977; Malinovesky 
1979). This very direct form of intervention led certain authors to specu- 
late that Soviet forces would be officially committed. (Osipov 1978, 
p. 76). That possibility was raised as early as 1976 by Admiral S. G. 
Gorchkov, who is regarded as the father of the modern Soviet navy 
(Gorchkov 1976, chapter 5). 

Soviet discussions of military commitments to the Third World call for 
two comments. As Katz (1982, p. 132) stresses, the discussions came 
after the event; the arms sales were discussed eight years after they had 
taken place. For the most part, the discussions took place in the pages of 
Kommunist Vooruzhennyh Sil, the army’s political paper. One has the feel- 
ing that the texts had more to do with teaching the military the new line 
than with expressing a specific point of view. Their status was pedagogi- 
cal rather than polemical; the same cannot be said of the debate over the 
respective importance of the progressive army and the vanguard party. 

The elaboration of a doctrine of military intervention in the Third 
World was of necessity a gradual process. Only the Party could elabo- 
rate it; it is therefore not surprising that the Soviet military press should 
contain no more than echoes of and allusions to it. Admiral Gorchkov’s 
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book, which gives the most explicit account of the debate, could not have 
been published without approval from the political authorities. They no 
doubt gave that approval in the early 1970s. It is also probable that this 
doctrine has since been modified and has become more sophisticated. In 
that respect, the debate over the 1982 Falklands war was an important 
turning point. 

The emergency of the notion of direct intervention went hand in hand 
with the Soviet armed forces’ gradual acquisition of a force-projection 
capability, to use the American term. That capability is mainly a matter 
for the airborne forces, special troops and the navy. 

It is obvious that this capability could also be used in the central 
theatres; the Second World War abounds in examples of the Soviet use 
of amphibious operations in the context of both offensive and defensive 
actions (Achkassov and Pavolovich 1973). In this context, the major 
concept is that of the Desant operation: inserting troops in the enemy’s 
rear or flanks so as to paralyse the command system, seize vital objec- 
tives and destroy specific weapons systems. Desant operations can range 
from large-scale landings to small parachute drops. In the present con- 
juncture, it is , however, true to say that Soviet force-projection capabili- 
ties are oriented towards the periphery. In October 1973, the elite 103rd 
Guards airborne division was flown to Bulgaria in preparation for a 
possible intervention in the Middle East. In 1979, the 105th division 
spearheaded the invasion of Afghanistan by taking Kabul airport. 

The Soviet Union has seven operational airborne divisions. The eigth, 
which is stationed in Tula-Rjazan (in RSFSR), is primarily a training 
unit. The manpower of these units is lower than that of Western equiva- 
lents. They are made up of some 8,500 men, whereas France’s 11th 
parachute division has 14,500 men (Isby 1981, p. 51). On the other 
hand, their equipment is so specialized as to be almost unique. In the 
late 1950s, the Soviets developed two types of self-propelled anti-tank 
guns: the ASU 57 and ASU 85 (Aviadesantnaya Samohodnaya Ustanovka). 
The BMD airborne infantry combat vehicle was introduced in 1970; this 
is a new vehicle which combines the functions of a light tank and a troop 
carrier. It was the prototype for a series of vehicles including the BMD 2 
(transport and command) and the SO 120, which is equipped with an 
120 mm automatic mortar (Department of Defense 1981, p. 1810). 
Soviet airborne troops thus have considerable firepower and are highly 
mobile. The American army, for its part, is trying to develop a similar 
vehicle to supplement the rather unreliable Sheridan light tank. France’s 
Sagaie and Lynx, which are fitted with the new generation of Panhard 
engines, are broadly similar (in terms of weight and firepower). 

The possible deployment of airborne forces is, however, restricted by 
the poor airlift capability of the Soviet airforce. It is estimated that the 
USSR could commit only two divisions at an one time. Table 5.3 shows 
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how it has fallen further and further behind the USA in transport 
aircraft. The Ilyushin 76 is 10 years behind America’s C-141. The 
Antonov 124 came into service 17 years after the C-5A. With 885 aircraft 
available at the end of 1986, the United States enjoys numerical and 
qualitative superiority over the Soviet Union, with its 575 planes. Soviet 
potential has, however, improved considerably: at the end of the 1960s, 
the USSR had no heavy transports; its 300 Il-76s mean that it now has a 
far from negligible airlift capability. 

In an emergency, Aeroflot planes would probably be used. There are 
also plans to use civilian aircraft on the other side of the Atlantic. Under 
normal conditions, the Military Aircraft Command can count on 352 
planes; if a state of emergency werc declared, 342 large transports would 
be available (Department of Defense 1981, p. 1798). Commercial airlines 
in the West have more heavy transports than the Soviet Union, and that 
helps to reinforce American superiority. 

It should, however, be noted that geography has an essential role to 
play in the analysis of force-projection capability. The fact that the 
Soviet Union is so close to the Middle East (and so far away the United 
States) may compensate for the imbalance we have noted. During the 
Yom Kippur war of 1973, almost 1,000 missions were flown between the 
Soviet Union, Syria and Egypt. The Americans, for their part, airlifted 
22,000 tons of war supplics to Israel. ‘The decision was taken on 12 
November; by 21 November, 9,500 tons had been flown in at a rate of 
1,000 tons per day. On the basis of this example, it may be assumed that 
the Soviet Union could, in peacetime, establish major air bridges linking 
it with some regions in Asia, the Middle East or North Africa. Southern 
Africa, Oceania, certain regions of the Pacific and South America, on the 
other hand, are beyond its reach. What is more, the fact that American 
aircraft are systematically equipped with in-flight refuelling facilities 
gives the United States an added advantage. 

In addition to its airborne forces, the Soviet Union has a number of 
special forces. In theory, they are earmarked for both the central and 
peripheral theatres. But they could be of considerable importance in 
limited conflicts. They are the Russian equivalent to America’s special 
forces (the ‘Green Berets’ and the SEAL commandos) and could be used 
as a spearhead in a limited intervention strategy. Russia’s special forces 
include SPETNAZ troops, who undertake diversionary missions and 
special operations, the Vysotniki (marine infantry commandos), who 
would be dropped by parachute to carry out limited actions and to 
infiltrate enemy territory, and, finally, the Raydoviki, who would be used 
for guerrilla and counter-guerrilla operations. 

SPETNAZ units can be attached to either ground forces or naval 
units. The Swedish navy has published photographs showing the tracks 
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left by miniature submarines on the seabed off Sweden; some of them 
may be equipped with caterpillar tracks and could be used to infiltrate 
agents or for sabotage missions (Moore 1983-4, pp. 126-7). They prob- 
ably belong to SPETNAZ. The Raydoviki, for their part, appear to have 
been present in Afghanistan from 1980 onwards. 

Then there is the navy. Its amphibious capability has improved since 
the 1960s (table 5.4). Naval infantry commando units were reintroduced 
in 1968, The Morskaya Pehot now has some 16,000 men with one brigade 
each attached to the Baltic, Atlantic and Black Sea fleets, and one 
division to the Pacific fleet (Polmar 1987). A brigade has some 3,000 
men, 10 or so medium tanks (T-72) and 30 PT-76 light amphibious 
tanks (a model dating from the 1950s). A division has some 7,000 men, 
30 medium tanks and 90 light tanks. 

At the beginning of the 1980s, airborne troops were attached to the 
naval infantry commandos. These units are batallion-strength, and have 
the same equipmet at the paratroops (BMD, SO 120). They are used to 
reinforce the Northern, Baltic, Black Sea and Pacific fleets, and seem to 
be earmarked to spearhead major amphibious operations. 

Although they are being expanded rapidly, these units are still smaller 
than the US Marine Corps. An American division consists of 17,000 
men, 70 medium tanks and 100 105 or 203 mm guns. For operational 
purposes, the marines are grouped into Marine Amphibious Units of 
2,700 men, each with 6 VTOL aircraft and 28 helicopters, and into 
Marine Amphibious Brigades of 15,800 men supported by 70 aircraft 
and 116 helicopters. The division is the main organizational unit of the 
Marine Amphibious Force, which has 52,000 men and 456 aircraft and 
helicopters. The Marine Corps currently has a total manpower of almost 
200,000 (Department of Defense 1981, pp. 1663-71). Whilst the Soviets 
were the first to introduce air-cushion vehicles to replace traditional 
barges, their amphibious vehicles are greatly inferior to the American 
LVTP 7. What is more important, the Soviet navy does not appear to be 
organized primarily for landing operations. Such missions are subject to 
the dominant logic of cooperation with the other services (Jacobsen 
1987p. 29). 

The relative weakness of Soviet amphibious forces does not mean that 
the navy’s potential role can be ignored. In peacetime, Soviet leaders can 
deploy their naval forces for political purposes. There is such a thing as 
the logic of intimidation, and there is not necessarily any close con- 
nection between it and real capabilities. Although the Kiev helicopter- 
carriers were, for example, designed for anti-submarine warfare, they 
have been used in landing exercises on a number of occasions, whilst 
part of the merchant fleet, such as the big roll-on roll-off vessels and 
barge carriers, is admirably suited to amphibious operations. 
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It would be a serious mistake to analyse the role of the Soviet fleet 
solely in terms of war in the central theatre. It is probable that it has an 
important peacetime role. That role is primarily one for surface vessels, 
which are visible and whose appearance is as important as their real 
capabilities. 

It may be assumed that, until 1985-6, the Soviet navy had two 
overlapping weapon-use doctrines. The first, which was adapted to a 
scenario involving war against NATO forces, emphasized the protection 
of the USSR’s approaches and SLBM launch zones, and attacks on 
convoys and their escort groups in the Atlantic. This doctrine gave 
priority to submarines, both nuclear and conventional, some equipped 
with missiles, to coastal anti-submarine warfare (Storozhevoj Korabl or 
SKR) vessels like the Krivak and the Grisha, and to aircraft capable of 
intervening in the Atlantic from their bases on the Kola peninsular. 

The second doctrine, which was designed for peacetime situations, 
emphasized the Soviet fleet’s ‘flag-showing’ role. The fleet was primarily 
a political instrument, and the rationale for its deployment in the Indian 
Ocean, the South China Sea or even off the coast of East Africa (Tritten 
1983a,b) was not purely military. But if it was to be credible, this 
doctrine implied new design priorities. Military missions justifying the 
use of ocean-going ships had to be dreamed up, the highly dubious 
notion of strategic anti-submarine warfare, which gave birth to hybrids 
like the Kresta I] class, being a case in point. It also implied that Soviet 
naval vessels had to look spectacularly impressive, even if it meant 
reducing their operational capabilities. The role of Admiral Gorchkov 
was crucial here. In order to achieve his ambition of having a large 
‘blue-water’ navy, which he believed to be essential to the international 
status of the USSR, he constantly exploited the ambiguities of the 
overlapping doctrines. So-called defensive missions, like the sinking of 
American carriers, which were seen as the spearhead for a nuclear attack 
on the Fatherland (Rodina mat’) or of Polaris submarines, were exploited 
as excuses to build up the nucleus of a blue-water navy. It is probable 
that his ultimate objective was to give the Soviet navy a structure similar 
to that of the US navy. But the distorted structure implied by the second 
doctrine created major military, economic and political problems for 
Soviet planners. Given the naval capabilities of the United States, there 
were still doubts as to how Soviet ocean-going vessels would perform in 
the event of a major confrontation. Yet the political credibility of the 
navy was, at least in part, an expression of its military credibility. The 
losses suffered by the Royal navy in the South Atlantic in 1982 (and they 
would have been much heavier if the Argentinians had had adequate 
munitions) revealed the limitations of the Soviet navy, as it was then 
structured, and certainly influenced the decision to revert to the view 
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that the navy should be more closely integrated with the ground forces 
(Uskov 1982; Kapitanets 1983; Nikitin 1983). 

One possible solution would have been to adopt the American model. 
It would seem that, when the decision to build nuclear aircraft carriers 
was taken in the mid-1970s, the Soviet leadership did take that view. 
The adoption of the American model would, however, have cost a 
fortune. The ambiguous nature of the Tbilisi class carriers, which was 
discussed in chapter 2, shows that the existence of financial constraints 
cannot be ignored. It is also possible that policies adopted ten years 
earlier were challenged, especially when the Falklands war revealed the 
crucial importance of electronics and communications, an area in which 
the Soviets have not distinguished themselves and in which Gorchkov’s 
successor, Admiral Chernavin, took great interest (Chernavin 1982; 
Rodionov, Nikitin and Novichkov 1983). Given the severity of the econo- 
mic crisis that has affected the Soviet Union since 1976-8, and the 
navy’s position in the order of priorities, the construction of a blue-water 
fleet was presumably incompatible with the tasks assigned to the navy 
by the first (wartime) doctrine and with major qualitative improvements 
at the level of both manpower and equipment. Finally, the cost—benefit 
ratio of using the navy as a political instrument must also be taken into 
account. 

The navy has certainly allowed the Soviet Union to score important 
diplomatic victories. When Moscow proposed that Kuwaiti ships should 
sail under the Russian flag so as to protect them from Iranian attacks, 
the United States felt obliged to intervene. The presence of the American 
fleet in the Gulf was a decisive factor in Tehran’s decision to agree to a 
ceasefire. Until 1987, Washington somewhat reluctantly supported Iran, 
partly because of its hostility towards the USSR and partly because of its 
alliance with Israel, yet within six months American forces were giving 
Iraq decisive strategic support. Whilst it continued to supply Bagdad 
with arms, the USSR was also able to effect a rapprochement with Iran, 
notably by defending it at the UN and by calling for an end to American 
intervention in the Gulf. The fact that the Soviet navy did not really 
have the ability to protect the Kuwaiti tankers was of secondary import- 
ance. The mere presence of a symbolic force allowed the Soviet leader- 
ship to bring off a remarkable diplomatic coup. 

We can therefore conclude that, in so far as the navy is a political 
instrument, investment in it has indeed been justified. It can, however, 
also be argued that the Gulf situation was so specific that no general 
conclusions should be drawn from the episode. The increase in localized 
conflicts since 1975 and the conspicuous presence of Soviet armed forces 
has done a lot to destroy Moscow’s credibility in the Third World. Since 
1987, Soviet diplomacy seems to have focused on bringing local conflicts 
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under control rather than on confrontation. If that trend continues, the 
high profile of the navy may prove to be counter-productive. 

All these factors suggest that Soviet naval doctrine is now in a state of 
crisis. Having been destabilized by the contradiction between wartime 
and peacetime tasks, by rising costs and by the overall lack of credibility 
of the navy’s blue-water capabilities, it must now come to terms with the 
new military doctrine defined by Gorbachev. 

It is, then, possible that the emphasis placed on defending the USSR’s 
approaches since the end of 1986 and the hybrid nature of the Tbilisi are 
signs that Gorchkov’s plan to give the country the same naval status as 
the United States is doomed to failure. The Soviet fleet no longer needs 
the ships built to carry out the tasks defined by its ‘peacetime doctrine’, 
and they may therefore be included in future negotiations. Soviet pro- 
posals for significant reductions in so-called tactical naval forces cannot 
be ruled out, and they may even be matched by unilateral gesture. But, 
attractive as such proposals may seem, it should not be forgotten that 
the control of the seas means very different things to European countries 
and to the Soviet Union. 


Soviet imperialism? 


The notions of ‘empire’ or ‘imperialism’ are often used in connection 
with the Soviet Union, as in the work of Carrére d’Encausse (1986) and 
Luttwak (1983). We have already come across this problem in connec- 
tion with the Warsaw Pact countries. This is not the place for a discus- 
sion of the theory of imperialism. We will simply note that, with some 
variations as to time and place, the Soviet Union has alternated between 
pillaging and subsidizing the countries under its domination. The Un- 
ited States has done the same. 

It is more helpful to discuss the notion of empire. As well as estab- 
lishing complex ties between countries and giving rise to a new economic 
and social dynamics, decolonization led to a situation that was at once 
novel and old: today’s dominant countries can exploit something more 
substantial than a sphere of influence and less rigid than a series of 
colonies. Their power is based upon concentric circles of allies, and 
relations are based upon dependency. One thinks, obviously enough, of 
the extraordinary variety of social relations that characterized the 
Roman Empire. Rome had both allies and confederates, and it also 
exercised a varying degree of control over other forces that it tried to 
use to its best advantage. When we look at relations between Washing- 
ton and Tel Aviv, or Moscow and Damascus, it is by no means always 
self-evident who is dependent upon whom. 
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The Soviet Union’s strength may lie in the fact that it very quickly 
began to analyse its relations with the Third World in these terms rather 
than using the language of conventional alliances. Its leaders would not 
have reached the supreme heights of power without an understanding of 
the client system. They take the view that it will be effective in the long 
term. On the other hand, it may well involve them in unwanted military 
adventures. It is, for instance, likely that Moscow is not very happy 
about its relations with Tripoli. 

Is there any alternative? Sharing the Third World out between the 
USSR and the USA might be a solution, but it has little credibility. The 
displacement of confrontation from the military to the economic sphere 
would also be a satisfactory solution. But for that to happen, the Soviet 
economy would have to display a dynamism it has not shown for almost 
15 years. Perhaps Gorbachev’s perestroika will allow it to do so. 

It is possible that the changes that have taken place in Soviet diplo- 
macy since the winter of 1986-7 are an expression of a complete re- 
evaluation of the USSR’s international position. The way in which the 
Soviets are now participating in the reduction of localized conflicts 
(Afghanistan, the Gulf, Southern Africa and Southeast Asia), gives the 
impression that a radical change is taking place. One possible interpreta- 
tion is that the Kremlin is no longer willing to bear the economic cost of 
Third World interventions. This thesis has been put forward by a 
research team at the Rand Corporation in order to justify a Western 
policy of military offensives in the region so as to increase the cost of 
what might be termed the Soviet Empire (Wolff, Yeh and Brunner 
1983). This interpretation is, however, illfounded. It is based upon a 
particular vision of economic relations between the USSR and its allies, 
stresses the notion of subsidy, but fails to mention the economic gains 
accruing to Moscow. The model of the Soviet economy used to assess the 
impact of this ‘burden’ is, moreover, highly debatable.’ 

Another way of looking at these issues might be to consider the 
politica! restrictions on Soviet intervention in the Third World. The 
direct or indirect use of military force has, at best, had only dubious 
results. The Soviet Union cannot hope to find allies unless it can offer 
important fractions of the local ruling elites considerable rewards in 
exchange. In their view, arms sales and military aid are simply not 
enough. At most, they will provide the Soviet Union with clients. Even 
so, there has to be a need for arms, or in other words local conflict. 
Client relations may also force Moscow to commit itself more than it 
would like: the patron’s actions have to be such as to justify the client’s 
loyalty. 

It would be logical to conclude that Gorbachev’s team has learned its 
lesson. Under Brezhnev, it was only its military apparatus that made the 
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Soviet Union a great power. It cannot hope to retain that status. The 
new Soviet leadership has realized that, if it is to play what it sees as 
its rightful role, it must assert its presence as an economic power, as 
technological innovator, as a cultural force, as a social model and, of 
course, as a military power. In the short term, the initiatives they have 
taken in disarmament, in reducing local conflicts and in international 
cooperation should allow them to improve the USSR’s tarnished inter- 
national image, and to establish ties with, say, South Korea or the 
countries of the Association of South East Asian Nations (ASEAN), 
which will inaugurate a new era in Soviet diplomacy. 

The softer attitude it has adopted in the military sphere goes hand in 
hand with a policy of transferring technologies to third parties. This is 
the only interpretation that can be placed upon the decision to lease a 
Charlie I nuclear submarine (INS Chakra) to India,® and to sell India 
sophisticated equipment like the MIG 29, Kilo class conventional sub- 
marines and TU-142 Bear ocean patrol aircraft. This does not mean that 
India has become a Soviet puppet. In Moscow’s view, the development 
of India and its emergence as a major regional power can only be to the 
disadvantage of the USA and its local allies. In encouraging New Delhi 
to make its presence felt on the regional scene, the Soviet leadership 
hopes to win the gratitude of what it knows to be an ambitious political 
elite, and to hand over some of its responsibilities in the Indian Ocean to 
a third party. 

In the long term, however, only a high level of qualitative and quan- 
titative growth will allow the Soviet leadership to have all the attributes 
of the great power status it is seeking. This, amongst other reasons, is 
why fperestroika, which means a complete reconstruction of the economic 
and social system, is an absolute necessity. If perestrotka succeeds, it will 
have beneficial effects at home, but it will also allow the Soviet Union to 
redefine its international role. This will, however, take time; the most 
optimistic hypothesis suggests that it will not happen before the end of 
the century. 

In the meantime, the Soviet Union will have to reassert its military 
presence. It is not by choice that the constitution of its empire took this 
form; it is the result of its inadequacies. 

One also wonders whether leaders in both the East and the West 
might not simply be victims of the way in which they see their own 
political systems. Western countries have developed two such systems: 
the parliamentary assembly (the League of Nations and the United 
Nations) and the board of directors (the Group of Five, the Group of 
Seven). The results have not always been brilliant. Exporting the client 
model may trigger a dynamic that the Moscow leadership cannot control 
and that may frustrate its long-term objectives. 
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The threat or, to be more accurate, the Soviet Union’s propensity to use 
force in the pursuit of foreign policy, is, then, a complex phenomenon. It 
is irreducible to quantitative considerations, which will simply lead us 
astray, as statistics on tanks, planes and missiles can never provide the 
basis for an understanding of political processes. It must not be forgotten 
that the military balance is a static notion, whereas the notion we have 
been looking at is basically dynamic. If we equate the two, we will 
inevitably make mistakes. 

The fact that armed force plays a relatively important role in Soviet 
foreign policy is not an expression of its superiority; it is merely an 
expression of the imbalance within the sources of power in the USSR. 
That imbalance is likely to change. This is important if we wish to 
predict its future propensity to use force. But it is not the only factor. It 
is essential to understand the mechanisms of the decision-making process 
at both the local and the general level, and in both individual and 
collective terms. 

We already know enough about them to identify some broad tend- 
encies. Nuclear weapons are seen not as battlefield weapons, but as 
conveying the threat of retaliation, and they have a powerful deterrent 
effect. They introduce a degree of uncertainty that is unacceptable to the 
Soviet decision-makers. At worst, they might be forced to renounce the 
use of nuclear weapons. A conventional offensive based on the ‘Manchu- 
rian model’ might, however, end in failure: if the enemy is able to avoid 
being drawn into the Soviet game and to exploit its weaknesses systema- 
tically, the leaders of the USSR may find themselves faced with the 
prospect of long-term operations with a doubtful outcome. We can 
therefore conclude that a combination of nuclear deterrence and an 
unorthodox conventional defence (a non-battle or techno-guerrilla 
strategy) may be the best way encourage them not to resort to force. It is 
noteworthy that the theses of writers like Brossollet (1975) and Afheldt 
(1985), who have argued the case for new forms of conventional defence, 
are now the subject of public debate in West Germany, and of more 
private discussions in France (echoes of the German debate can be found 
in Lutz 1983). It is true that, in Germany in particular, the discussion 
has been influenced by a tendency to claim that these new methods 
replace nuclear deterrence. Far from being mutually exclusive, the two 
methods are in fact complementary. Unfortunately, it has to be said that 
the debate is usually restricted to small circles of specialists, and that it 
has had no effect on NATO’s decision to adopt the American Airland 
Battle doctrine, which, in many respects, is no more than an attempt to 
ape the Soviets and beat them at their own game. 

Whilst the Soviet propensity to use force in the centre may decline, it 
may be strengthed in the periphery. Once again, there is a possible 
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answer: unconditional support for democratic movements, long-term 
economic aid and the construction of a social basis for real democracy 
are the best ways to counter Soviet adventurism in the region. European 
countries must therefore come to some decision as to how to handle the 
problem of the Third World debt. If they do not change their current 
attitude, they are likely to make the USSR a gift worth several task 
forces. 

Ultimately, aggression and capitulation are equally dangerous. Politic- 
al problems require political solutions. Oversimplified arguments, be 
they military or technological, can lead only to disaster. That may seem 
to be self-evident, but, as we shall see, there is a constant temptation to 
oversimplify things. All too often, our relations with the Soviet Union are 
seen purely in terms of technological myths. We will look at certain of 
those myths in Part IIT. 


Soviet and Warsaw Pact Cuts: Smokescreen or Fair Play? 


At the very end of 1988, Mr Gorbachev announced a quite spectacular 
cut in the Soviet armed forces: the demobilization of 500,000 troops, 
together with the withdrawal of 24,000 troops from Eastern Europe, was 
to be completed by 1991. Soviet Foreign Minister Shevardnaze claimed 
in Vienna on 6 March 1989 that the countries of the Warsaw Pact would 
cut their troop numbers by up to 300,000 by 1991 (Sfaven 1989; Soviet 
News, 8 March 1989). 

The withdrawals and demobilizations would affect six divisions — two 
Soviet tank divisions in the GDR, one in Hungary and three tank 
training regiments. An assault landing batallion would also be affected. 
It is worth noting that the Soviet and Warsaw Pact proposals place a 
heavy emphasis on tanks. No fewer than 10,000 main battle tanks would 
be withdrawn, with 5,000 of them being physically destroyed and 5,000 
converted to civilian use. Half the 10,000 tanks involved would come 
from Soviet units in Eastern Europe. Other cuts affecting artillery and 
combat aircraft were also announced. 

Although these proposals are bold and media-oriented, they have 
opened up a new stage in disarmament talks. As Ambassador A. A. 
Hartmann pointed out in his address to the annual dinner of the Arms 
Control Association on 24 May 1989: ‘Sure, some of them are just for 
propaganda purposes. But many of the proposals he’s made are signi- 
ficant. We’ve gone eighteen years in Vienna at conventional force talks, 
waiting for the Soviets to come through with positions like the ones 
they’re proposing now’ (Hartmann 1989). 

This was a decisive move which achieved the same kind of 
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Table 5.5 NATO and Warsaw Pact proposals: ceilings for conventional forces 
in ‘Atlantic to Urals’ Europe 


Se NOT nn nnn Ett ys 


NATO proposal 
(13 July 1989) Warsaw Pact proposals 


a eee 


Main battle tank: 


each alliance 20,000 20,000 

any one country 12,000 14,000 

outside national territory 3,200 4,500 
Artillery pieces: 

each alliance 16,500 24,000 

any one country 10,000 17,000 

outside national territory 1,700 4,000 


Armoured personnel carrier 
Infantry fighting vehicles: 


each alliance 28,000 28,000 

any one country 16,800 18,000 

outside national territory 6,000 7,500 
Aircraft: 

each alliance 4,600 1,500* 

any one country — 1,200 

outside national territory == 350 
Helicopters: 

each alliance 2,200 1,700 

any one country — 1,350 

outside national territory — 600 
Personnel: 

each alliance — 1,250,000 

any one country — 920,000 

outside national territory 275,000 250,000 


(ground forces only) 


* Strike aircraft only. 


Sources: Arms Control Today, June—July 1989, p. 5; 
USA -Document no. 17, 1989 (US Embassy, Paris). 


breakthrough that Gorbachev obtained in nuclear talks with the INF treaty. 
The proposals have given a new impetus to the Conventional Forces in 
Europe (CFE) talks in Vienna. As a result, both alliances have now 
agreed that the goal is to achieve equal ceilings in six significant cate- 
gories of conventional forces (see table 5.5). 

Certain questions do, however, arise. First, why is such initial emph- 
asis being placed on main battle tanks? Even when broken down into six 
categories, the Warsaw Pact proposals show that the most spectacular 
cuts affect tanks. The tank is obviously the weapon that symbolizes 
Soviet military might. Yet, as British commanders learned the hard way 
in North Africa and in Normandy during the Second World War, 
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massed tank charges are an ideal way of sustaining casualties rather 
than making breakthroughs. 

That the Soviet Union wants major cuts comes over loud and clear, 
but there could be many reasons for making such a move. The second 
question is therefore this: what is the most likely explanation? 

The Soviets may be feeling the pressure of growing economic con- 
straints. But they may also want to streamline the military institution, 
and they obviously have a long way to go at the level of ground forces. 
They may also be hoping to overcome an existing imbalance: Soviet 
forces are known to be tank-heavy, and that is known to be to their 
disadvantage when so many anti-tank systems are in place in such a 
restricted field of operations as Europe. They could reorganize their 
forces cheaply by removing some tanks and using the money saved to 
improve training and maintenance. Finally, they could actually be trying 
to achieve real stability at the lowest possible level of conventional 
forces. 

It should be noted that the Soviet proposals were followed by public 
statements about the revival of some kind of permanent fortifications 
similar to the Ukreflennye Raiony (fortified districts) of the 1930s.° The 
renewal of interest in fortified zones in fact pre-dates Gorbachev’s speech 
of late 1988 (Levykhin 1987). This can be interpreted in one of two 
ways. The reference to fortified districts could be proof of a shift to a 
defensive strategy or to non-provocative defence. In the 1930s, however, 
they were part of an offensive-oriented scenario and were intended to 
help Soviet forces to achieve the level of concentration needed for a 
breakthrough by economizing on men and equipment in secondary 
areas. The revival of Ukreflennye Raiony could well be an element in such 
a doctrine. Fortifications could reduce the ability of NATO forces to 
impede the concentration process, thus giving Soviet commanders a free 
hand to plan a decisive blow with a considerably reduced level of troops. 

Which leads us to a third question: why do the proposals not focus on 
the very categories of weapons needed for mobile warfare? 

On the modern battlefield, assault engineer units, short-range multiple 
launch rocket systems and highly mobile anti-aircraft systems are abso- 
lutely essential to the attacker. They allow him to move quickly against 
natural obstacles (rivers, marshes, dry cuts) and manmade ones (mines, 
planned demolition), and to neutralize anti-armour defences and close 
air support power. Without them, thousands of main battle tanks and 
armoured personnel carriers are sitting ducks. 

If stability is the true goal of the Soviet and US proposals, it would be 
better to try to achieve an imbalance of forces and not to adopt ccilings 
for balanced forces or, worse still, to push for a more balanced organiza- 
tion of forces. 
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CFE talks obviously represent a major hope for Europe. We must, 
however, abandon quantitative thinking, adopt a scenario-oriented 
approach and look closely at the kind of balance that is needed for both 
mobile and offensive warfare. 


Part III 


Technological Myths and 
Illusions 


War has always been too serious to be trusted to soldiers. But can it be 
trusted to scientists? The role of the swashbuckler of old is now being 
played by Dr Strangelove. Developments in science and technology have 
indeed had a considerable impact on weapons. But their impact is not 
restricted to the real world; by invading the world of the imagination, 
they have created a fertile terrain for modern myths. For the most part, 
these modern myths are based upon the idea that a single weapon can 
destabilize any military balance. And myths allow conjurors to take the 
stage; they pull the strangest of myths out of their scientific hats, and 
technology thus becomes a focus for all sorts of tricks. 

There are two obvious examples. The first is the Soviet Union’s 
supposed nuclear superiority. This is both a general and, with the SS-20, 
a local myth, and it greatly influences the way in which the West sees the 
Soviet Union. America’s Strategic Defence Initiative is the other. 

And yet if we look beyond these fantasies and deceptive images we do 
find some real problems. How can we arrive at the least destabilizing 
arsenal? What are we to make of Soviet disarmament proposals? 

There is, finally, one more question, and it has even more far-reaching 
implications. The technology gap is an inexhaustible topic of discussion. 
But does it really exist? Or is it merely a pretext for intellectual laziness, 
a convenient excuse for not looking at things too closely? As we shall see, 
the real world is complex, and defies attempts to oversimplify things. 


6 


Soviet Nuclear Superiority: 
A Modern Myth 


The truth of the matter is that on balance the Soviet Union does have a 
definite margin of superiority, enough so that there is risk and there is 
what I have called, as you all know, several times a window of vulnerabil- 
ity. 

Ronald Reagan, 31 March 1982 


Ever since the Second World War, modern technology has given rise 
to the feeling that there is a partial imbalance with potentially decisive 
implications. The deployment of nuclear weapons is obviously one ex- 
ample. More specifically, there is the recurrent idea that, if the So- 
viets come to possess one particular weapon, the strategic balance will 
worsen. 

In the early 1960s, there was the famous ‘missile gap’ evoked by the 
Kennedy administration; the Americans themselves subsequently had to 
admit that it did not exist.! More recently, there was the ‘window of 
vulnerability’, which was said to have been created by one particular 
missile: the SS-18 (Mandelbaum and Talbott, 1986, p. 227). At the 
European level, finally, the SS-20 was seen in similar terms. 

The underlying theme is always the same: the Soviets have achieved 
strategic nuclear superiority, at either a world or a European level. This 
view is clearly expressed by the 1986 edition of Soviet Military Power 
(Department of Defense 1986, pp. 145—6). It argues that the net result of 
modernization and of the Soviets’ new strike programmes, together with 
the USA’s restraint, has been to give the USSR a hardened sanctuary for 
its ICBMs and other key weapons. Combined with the Soviet ability to 
hit the USA’s Minuteman sites by using only a fraction of their ICBMs, 
this has simplified the problems of Soviet planners significantly. The 
pamphlet goes on to claim that the USSR can now contemplate a 
nuclear confrontation in which they could threaten to destroy the greater 
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part of the US’s forces with a first strike and still have overwhelming 
nuclear forces to deter reprisals. 

This account is taken from an official Defense Department publica- 
tion. As for Staar (America’s former negotiator at the Vienna talks) and 
Lee (of the DIA), they claim (1986, p. 196) that: ‘At the beginning of the 
second half of the 1980s the Soviets have not only achieved a margin of 
nuclear superiority after three decades of inferiority, but also possess a 
superior military establishment that is fully integrated with their foreign 
policy and their arms control negotiations.’ 

The superiority thesis is, then, clearly put forward both by the Amer- 
ican administration and by top officials who express their personal views 
in official publications. And yet, when called before a Senate Commis- 
sion and asked by Senators Proxmire and Sasser if the Soviet Union had 
achieved nuclear superiority, both R. M. Gates (the chairman of the 
National Intelligence Council and assistant director of the CIA) and 
L. K. Gershwin (the head of the CIA’s strategic programmes) refused to 
give a positive answer (US Congress 1986, pp. 26, 31). When two CIA 
officials refuse to commit themselves, it can mean only one thing: there 
must be serious doubts as to the reality of Soviet superiority. 

It is, however, undeniable that it is a popular theme. The categories of 
weapons created by modern technology can be so manipulated as to 
foster many an illusion, and some of those illusions are far from naive. In 
this chapter we will be looking at them in some detail. 


Intercontinental Missiles and Soviet Strategic Superiority 


The debate over the vulnerability of the West centres on land-based 
intercontinental missiles. Curiously enough, submarine-launched mis- 
siles and airborne missiles tend not to figure in the argument. But if we 
are to analyse the configuration of nuclear forces and discuss the much- 
vaunted but dubious notion of nuclear superiority, we need to be. able to 
make overall comparisons. 


The arsenals 


We can begin by looking at so-called intercontinental or strategic mis- 
siles. 

It is clear that the distinction between intercontinental and other 
missiles is purely formal. If a missile based in Siberia is capable of 
hitting the United States, it can also hit Europe; its size is irrelevant. 
Similarly, if a so-called tactical missile is used against a city, it becomes 
a strategic missile. As Boris Vian’s song ‘La Java des bombes atomiques’ has 
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it, it is where they land that counts. Theatre weapons or Euromissiles 
are therefore a somewhat artificial category. Intermediate missiles, on 
the other hand, cannot reach the United States, and it is therefore 
relatively easy to identify intercontinental missiles as a separate cate- 
gory. 

Table 6.1 reveals three important points. If arsenals are measured in 
terms of numbers of intercontinental strategic nuclear warheads, the 
Soviets are in a position of inferiority. The vast majority of Soviet war- 
heads are land based, which means that the Soviet arsenal is highly 
vulnerable to a first strike. The proportion of Soviet strategic forces that 
is airborne (10 per cent) is very low, as compared with the figure of 32 
per cent for American forces. 

We can now look at how we arrive at these figures. 


(1) Authors like Lee and Staar (1986) argue that the Soviets have 
enough missiles to reload their silos. If that statement is accurate (and it 
has not been picked up by official publications ...), it implies that: 


@ if the Soviet Union were to be the victim of a first strike, this would be 
no advantage; if the silos were destroyed, the reload capability would 
be destroyed too; 

e if the USSR carried out a first strike, it could reload its silos, assum- 
ing that they were not destroyed by American retaliation, which is 
highly unlikely. 


No matter whether it is true or false, the argument does little to change 
the overall picture. 


(2) The figures for aircraft exclude two types of medium bomber: the 
Soviet TU-22M/TU-26 (NATO codename Backfire) and the American 
FB-111. The question is of course whether or not these aircraft are 
capable of carrying out strategic strikes, in other words penetrating 
enemy airspace deeply enough to attack essential military or civilian 
targets. Since 1980, the American administration has excelled in over- 
stating the capabilities of the Backfire and understating those of the 
FB-111 so as to prove the existence of an imbalance (see Gervasi 1986, 
pp. 103-4). 

It is difficult to give definite answers because the range of a jet aircraft 
varies considerably, depending on the altitude at which it is flying and 
on the nature of the payload (weapons and fuel). What is more, some 
aircraft can be refuelled while in flight. 

A study published in 1986 (Mason and Taylor 1986, p. 246) credits 
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the Backfire with a maximum range of 4,000 kilometres, without specify- 
ing any conditions. A book published in 1981 (Sweetman 1981, p. 177) 
gives it a range of 2,600 kilometres (high/low/high) or 1,400 kilometres 
(low/low), meaning that its range is shorter if the whole mission is 
carried out at low altitude, and longer if part of the mission is at high 
altitude in preparation for a low-level attack. The figure of 4,000 
kilometres presumably refers to high-altitude missions. 

The Backfire can carry missiles, and they obviously increase its oper- 
ational range. It can carry either the AS 4 Kitchen, which has a range of 
300 kilometres and a 200 kiloton nuclear warhead, or the AS 6 Kingfish, 
which has a range of 215 kilometres and a similar warhead (Mason and 
Taylor 1986, pp. 260-1). The performance figures are for low-altitude 
missions, and America’s air defences would force any attacking aircraft 
to fly low. Depending on which missiles it carries, the operational range 
of the Backfire is therefore between 2,900 and 2,815 kilometres: this is 
obviously not enough to make it a strategic bomber. Then there is the 
problem of in-flight refuelling, a technique that can considerably modify 
an aircraft’s strike capability. At the moment, the Soviet Union has only 
75 tankers (MyA-4 Bison and some II-76 derived aircraft); it therefore 
does not have the resources to effect large-scale transatlantic operations. 
It therefore seems perfectly reasonable to exclude the Backfire from the 
strategic arsenal. 

The FB-111 has a low-altitude range of 2,300 kilometres without 
refuelling and a range of 3,760 (low/high/low) with in-flight refuelling 
(Cochran, Arkin and Hoenig 1984, pp. 152-3). The US airforce has 
several hundred tankers (KC 135 and the new KC 10), and its 56 
operational FB-111s could easily be refuelled several times in the course 
of a single mission. If we assume that they can be refuelled three times, 
they have an operational range of almost 12,000 kilometres. 

The FB-111 can carry six bombs or six short-range attack missiles. 
(SRAMs). It is unlikely that a full payload would be carried on long- 
range missions; it would probably carry only two SRAMs so as to take 
more fuel tanks. The SRAM missile has a warhead of 170-200 kilotons, 
a low-altitude range of 55-80 kilometres, and an excellent reputation for 
accuracy (Cochran, Arkin and Hoenig 1984, pp. 152-3). 

It therefore seems reasonable to see the FB—111 as part of the Amer- 
ican strategic arsenal, but as its inclusion increases the total number of 
warheads by only 112, it can be argued that it is not significant. 


(3) The technology of the Soviet Union’s missiles pre-dates that of their 
American counterparts, but their range — and the fact that they can be 
launched by either submarines or surface vessels —- means that they 
might be able to reach American territory. 
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Table 6.2 shows that, in 1986, the Soviet Union had 772 long-range 
cruise missiles. Their main role is to destroy NATO ships and port 
installations. At best, they could act as a strategic reserve should the 
Soviet Union be the victim of a first strike. If they are included in our 
calculations, we must also include the American Tomahawk cruise mis- 
sile, which is deployed on both nuclear submarines and surface ships. Its 
ability to fly at very low altitudes and its accuracy mean that it is vastly 
superior to the Soviet missile. Its accuracy is estimated at 30 metres 
CEP; its range is 2,500 kilometres and it probably has a 200—250 kiloton 
warhead. The USA plans to introudce 1,000 of the nuclear version of the 
Tomahawk, which has been in service since June 1984 (Cochran, Arkin 
and Hoenig 1984, pp. 184-7). 

The introduction of sea-launched cruise missiles increases American 
superiority. Should the USA be the victim of a first strike, these missiles 
would provide an additional reserve. Their accuracy (or rather the 
results of test firings ...) means that they could also be used as first- 
strike weapons in an attempt to destroy hardened military installations 
in the Soviet Union. 


(4) Soviet missiles are probably not in the same state of readiness as 
their American counterparts. The Soviets use liquid fuels, which give a 
higher performance than the solid fuel used in the United States (given 
comparable technologies). Liquid fuels are, however, very dangerous to 
handle and highly corrosive; it is therefore unlikely that most missiles are 
permanently fuelled. They could obviously be fuelled within a few hours, 
but the time it would take to do that increases the already great vulner- 
ability of Soviet strategic forces. 

The problems that can be caused by using inflammable liquids in 
submarine-launched missiles were illustrated by the accident that occur- 
red in 1986, when a Yankee class Soviet submarine sank after an explo- 
sion in the fuel tanks of one of its missiles. The liquid fuel mixtures used 
by the Soviets usually give a better performance than the Nitralane solid 
fuel used in the US Trident D5 missile. But they have a lower density 
than solid fuels. The volume of a kilogramme of nitric-acid- UDMH is 48 
per cent greater than that of a kilo of Nitralane (the rather barbaric 
abbreviation stands for ‘unsymmetrical dimethylhydrazine’). As the 
volume of a tank is proportional to the cube of its dimensions, the fuel 
tanks of a missile using these liquids must be 14 per cent larger than 
those of a solid-fuelled missile. And as surface area is proportional to the 
square of their dimensions, they are 29 per cent heavier. 

It is therefore only logical that Soviet missiles should be heavier and 
bulkier than their American counterparts. That does not necessarily 
mean that they have higher capabilities. Adding weight to the structure 
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of a missile means that its terminal velocity depends both on the rate at 
which gases are ejected and on the ratio between its initial mass and its 
mass in the post-boost phase. The only way to improve that ratio is to 
decrease the weight of the playload proportionately, which means either 
a smaller warhead or a bigger missile. 

In short, Table 6.1 probably underestimates American superiority, 
but the margin of error is so small that we can still use it. It reveals that 
the American and Soviet arsenals are asymmetrical, and this has several 
implications: 


e The USSR has more to gain than the USA from the establishment of 
a leakproof air-defence system; 

e Even if we assume that a totally successful first strike is possible (all 
silos and 70 per cent of all bombers destroyed), the Soviet Union 
would still have to reckon with 61.3 per cent of America’s total forces 
(7,880 warheads). The USA has 1,010 missiles in silos, and it would 
probably take two warheads to knock out each silo. If nuclear arms 
dumps and command centres are also taken into account, the Soviet 
Union would have to use between 2,100 and 2,500 warheads. It would 
then have only 9,264 or even 8,864, as against America’s surviving 
7,880 warheads. In the circumstances, it is difficult to accept Soviet 
Military Powers claim that the Soviet Union has an overwhelming 
superiority. 

e If we assume both that the Soviet Union’s first strike is successful and 
that its air defences are leakproof (a worst-case scenario for the 
United States), the USA would still have 6,656 submarine-launched 
warheads to counter between 8,800 and 9,200 Soviet warheads. The 
USSR’s superiority would therefore increase, but it would still be a 
mistake to call it overwhelming. 

It should also be recalled that nuclear weapons deployed on US 
carriers and on US SSN (SLCM missiles) have not been taken into 
account. 

Even if the SS-18 were the miracle weapon it has been claimed to 
be (and the Soviets have 308 SS-18s) in order to justify the idea of a 
window of vulnerability, it is difficult to see how it could alter the 
military balance. 


The use of nuclear arsenals 


We have been using the expression ‘first strike’: the term refers to a 
non-deterrence strategy for the use of nuclear weapons. According to the 
logic of deterrence, the function of nuclear weapons is to threaten a 
potential aggressor with such a level of devastation that war becomes 
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Table 6.3. Characteristics of US missile warheads 
EEO EEE Ee ———— EE 


Type/power Missile Target 
Se eye 
W 53/9 Mt Titan IGBM Large soft targets 
W 56/1,2 Mt Minuteman II Soft and moderately hard targets 
W 62/170 kt and 
W 78/350 kt Minuteman ITI Hard targets 
W 68/50 kt Poseidon C3 Soft and semi-soft military 
targets (aerodromes) 
W 76/100 kt Trident C4 Small hard targets, soft targets 


Source: Cochran, Arkin and Hoenig (1984). 


pointless (Poirier 1977, pp. 177f). There is, however, an alternative 
strategy, which assumes that it is possible to win a nuclear war — that a 
series of defensive and offensive measures can be taken to destroy the 
enemy’s military potential whilst sustaining only survivable retaliation. 

The verisimilitude of this strategy will not be discussed here. We have 
already seen that it has had considerable influence on Soviet doctrine. In 
the USA, it has influenced the argument that nuclear weapons could be 
used against ‘hard’ targets (military targets with some degree of protec- 
tion). The way in which an arsenal is broken down into weapons to be 
used against ‘soft’ targets (cities) and ‘hard’ targets is in a sense an index 
of the respective weight given to the two strategies (see table 6.3). 

At first sight, only the Minuteman III is capable of posing a threat to 
Soviet silos. The accuracy of the Trident C4 is, given the power of its 
warhead, too poor for it to have any credibility in this role. If we restrict 
the argument to missiles, America relies for its counter-force capability 
on 1,650 warheads (19 per cent of its total potential). To turn to the 
Soviet arsenal, it seems that only the SS-18 and SS-19 offer the combina- 
tion of adequate accuracy and warheads powerful enough to be used 
against silos. We thus have a total of 5,180 warheads or 45.6 per cent of 
the total potential. 

The difference is scarcely surprising. It reveals the underlying pre- 
sence within Soviet doctrine of the notion that the operational use of 
strategic nuclear weapons is a possibility (Lomov 1973). The Soviet 
leadership has in fact always oscillated between a minimal and maximal 
objective: security, which could, they believe, be guaranteed by deter- 
rence, and the possibility of winning a nuclear war (Van Oudenaren 
1986). The debate continued until very recently. 

On the other hand, we have already seen that strategic air-power is 
the weak spot in the Soviet arsenal. America’s B-52 has considerable 
potential in a counter-force role. It is armed with SRAM missiles; they 
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are reputed to be extremely accurate, and their warheads are identical to 
the Minuteman II’s W 62 (Cochran, Arkin and Hoenig 1984, p. 154). 
The US counter-force arsenal should therefore be increased by 1,100 
warheads, which gives a total of 2,750 (21.5 per cent of total potential, 
including aircraft). We also have to take into account the new B-83 
bomb, which went into production in the mid-1980s, and which is 
specifically designed to be used against silos (Cochran, Arkin and 
Hoenig 1984, pp. 154-5). 

The orientation of the Soviet arsenal does not justify talk of ‘superior- 
ity’; as we have seen, not even a perfect first strike would leave the 
United States defenceless. It is, on the other hand, disturbing. Its 
orientation, together with the fact that the Soviet arsenal is the more 
vulnerable of the two, lends credence to the idea that, in the event of a 
serious nuclear crisis, the Soviets might decide on a preventive strike. 

Plans to modernize the American arsenal by introducing MX and 
Trident 2 should in the long term give it a counter-force configuration 
(Cochran, Arkin and Hoenig 1984, pp. 184-7). This development stems 
both from politico-technological conflicts within the industrial — military 
complex (Joxe 1986) and from a tendency to ape the most dubious 
features of Soviet doctrine). 


Nuclear superiority: an unreal notion 


We have seen that, in numerical terms, superiority lies with the United 
States, and not with the Soviet Union. But the notion of superiority is in 
reality meaningless. There are three reasons for this. 


(1) The various scenarios constructed to evaluate a first strike all assume 
that the missile silos will be destroyed. But, as we have seen, even a 
perfect first strike would leave the sea-based missile force intact, not to 
mention cruise missiles. They would serve as a strategic reserve. In 
today’s circumstances, neither party could ‘disarm’ the other with a first 
strike. In the event of a conflict between the USSR and France (or the 
USA and France), for example, a first strike would destroy the 18 
missiles based on the plateau d’Albion, but French submarines and their 
missiles would still be there. 


(2) The scenarios presuppose that it is possible to make a ‘surgical’ 
strike; in other words, that only military systems would be attacked and 
that economic potential and civilians would be spared. 

Let us assume that the Soviets destroy America’s 1,010 silos, 20 
aerodromes and arms dumps. As we have already seen, at least two 
warheads would have to be used against each target, and Moscow’s 
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nuclear planners would have to allocate some 2,500 warheads to such an 
attack. That represents roughly 1,250 megatons, or 62,500 times the 
yield of the bomb dropped on Hiroshima. For the attack to succeed, the 
warheads would have to explode on the ground, and there would be a lot 
of radioactive fallout. As most of the silos are located on the Great 
Plains, the fallout would drift from west to east and would contaminate 
the Eastern seaboard of the United States — the most densely populated 
part of country. In the event of a surprise attack, there would be 20 
million dead (US Congress 1979, pp. 85-6), and similar numbers of 
wounded, Residual radioactivity would force the population to live in 
shelters for two to three months. An attack that took place beween April 
and June might destroy the entire harvest (pp. 154—5) and much of the 
country’s livestock. The immediate implications for industry would be 
just as serious, not because of the level of physical destruction, but 
because of the breakdown in organization that would result from a 
period of high radioactivity. Even if we rule out the ‘nuclear winter’ 
hypothesis, the long-term impact of a ‘surgical’ strike is simply incalcul- 
able. 

Immediate casualties, deaths from contamination and deaths caused 
by the disruption of agriculture and the economy in general would cost 
the United States one-third of its population within one to three years. 
So much for a ‘surgical’ strike. A recent study (May, Bing and Stein- 
bruner 1988, p. 67) gives estimates as high as 67 million immediate 
deaths in the event of a Soviet First strike using 1,500 megatons, with an 
airburst of 670 megatons. 

A similar attack would leave the Soviet Union in a much better 
position. The population density is lower, and some of the fallout would 
drift over the People’s Republic of China. The destruction of the silos 
alone would result in the death of some 5 per cent of the population 
within 30 days; an attack on both the silos and military targets would 
result in a population loss of 22-24 per cent (US Congress 1979, p. 140). 
Human losses could be much higher in the medium term (one to three 
years). 

Counter-force strikes obviously do not spare the population. The dis- 
tinction between an attack on military targets ‘alone’ and one directed 
against human and economic potential may be so fine as to be meaning- 
less. 

The problem is much more serious in Western Europe, which has a 
higher population density than either the USSR or the United States. 
The percentage of immediate deaths would therefore be higher. The 
destruction of military installations could lead to the death of 35-40 per 
cent of the population within 30 days, and to a 60 per cent death rate 
over a three-year period. 
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Depending on which weapons were used, it could take between 23.5 
and 30 megatons to knock out the French missiles based on the plateau 
d’Albion. As the author of a recent article (Vilain 1987, p. 49) points 
out: “The large number of explosions required to destroy the silos would 
lead to the use of considerable megatonnage, and the radioactive fallout 
would affect enemy territory too.’ Chernobyl begins to look like a tea- 
party. 

Once the distinction between ‘counter-force’ strikes and strikes against 
cities becomes blurred, the whole ‘disarming strike’ argument collapses. 
The victim would have no alternative but to fight nuclear fire with 
nuclear fire. 


(3) The accuracy of missiles is a decisive factor in all the scenarios — 
present or future — that are used to justify the idea of nuclear superiority. 
If it is to justify the idea of nuclear superiority. If it is to be truly 
‘surgical’, a strike must be accurate to within about 10 metres. If that 
degree of accuracy can be achieved, much smaller warheads can be used. 


We can see from Table 6.4 that, assuming a CEP of 200 metres, it 
would take 2,000 Soviet warheads to destroy the 1,000 Minuteman I] 
and Minuteman III silos. If, however, CEP is 400 metres, the figure 
rises to 6,000 warheads. The megatonnage therefore rises from 1,120 to 
3,360 warheads. 

The real accuracy of missiles is difficult to measure. For various 
reasons, ranging from the earth’s magnetic field to the direction of the 
wind in the missile’s re-entry zone, it can be safely assumed that there is 
a difference between the accuracy achieved during test launches and the 
likely accuracy of operational launches (Lee and Staar, 1986, pp. 165- 
6). 
We are, of course, told that tomorrow’s new technology will produce 
missiles that are guaranteed to be accurate to within 100 or even 30 
metres. The intermediate range Pershing 2 is one example. It is claimed 
that MX and Trident D5 will have a CEP of less than 120 metres 
(Cochran, Arkin and Hoenig 1984, pp. 112—46). This accuracy can be 
achieved thanks to data transmitted by NAVSTAR satellites, or radar 
systems that compare the target terrain with maps stored in their 
memories. The problem is that both systems require external data 
sources, and are therefore vulnerable to jamming. This is particularly 
true of Pershing 2’s radar, and it is technically possible to jam NAV- 
STAR. 

As usual, today’s Soviet weapons are claimed to have the same capa- 
bilities as tomorrow’s American weapons. The technology required for 
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Table 6.4 Probability of destroying a silo with a 560 kiloton warhead 


a 


Number of warheads 
Silo hardened to required for 0.9 probability 
CEP (m) 1,000 psi 2,000 psi 1,000 psi 2,000 psi 
100 1.00 1.00 ] ] 
200 0.94 0.79 ] 2 
300 0.72 0.51 3 a 
400 0.51 0.33 4 6 
500 0.37 0.23 5 9 


psi: pounds per square inch. 


Source: Lee and Staar (1986), p. 143. 


this level of accuracy is, however, highly vulnerable to enemy counter- 
measures. 

All too often, studies of nuclear scenarios overlook one point: the 
warheads used in a counter-force strike would not all explode at the 
same time. It is probable that the first to explode would destroy the 
in-coming missiles. This is known as ‘fratricide’. 

The idea of nuclear superiority is based upon a ‘surgical strike’ scenar- 
io, but it is strategically meaningless because even a surgical strike 
would not destroy all nuclear forces. The impossibility of making a truly 
surgical strike, or the lack of any significant difference between a surgical 
strike and an all-out attack, reveals the complete inconsistency of the 
notion. 

There are in fact circumstances in which superiority might have some 
meaning. One side might, for instance, succeed in building anti-missile 
defences that can protect it from retaliation. This is the only scenario in 
which it is possible to speak of superiority, as the logic of deterrence 
would no longer apply. This will have to be taken into account when we 
come to discuss America’s SDI project (‘Star Wars’). 


A recurrent myth 


If we take a historical view, we find that every American leader since 
Kennedy has raised the spectre of Soviet nuclear superiority at one time 
or another. 

First, there was the famous ‘missile gap’, but no one thought fit to take 
into account the formidable strategic bomber force available to the 
United States. At a more general level, the numbers, size, multiple- 
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warhead capability and accuracy of Soviet missiles have been systemati- 
cally overstated. The SALT II agreements were described as a bad 
bargain which would allow the Soviets to overtake the Americans. And 
yet, as we have seen, when they were called before a Senate commission, 
two CIA officials refrained from talking about Soviet superiority and had 
to admit that SALT II had given the Americans an advantage (US 
Congress 1986, pp. 26, 32, 44). 

Soviet Military Power specializes in propagating myths. The 1984 edi- 
tion credits the Backfire with an operational range of 5,500 kilometres, 
but contains no description of the FB-111. The 1986 edition (Depart- 
ment of Defence 1986, pp. 32-3) rectifies this omission by crediting the 
FB-111 with a range of 1,480 kilometres (the figure refers to a low- 
altitude mission with maximum payload). For good measure, the Soviet 
arsenal is now said to include the MyA-4 (which is in fact a tanker), the 
TU-16 and TU-22 (which cannot reach the United States), and the 
Blackjack (which is still undergoing trials). These are in fact minor 
distortions of the truth compared with those discovered by Gervasi 
(1986: pp. 75-135) in official statements and in the American press. 

Other myths will no doubt arise. What is more, myths make it 
possible to avoid two important questions. One relates to the way the 
American decision-making process affects strategic weapons. As Joxe 
(1987) shows, weapons are manufactured and a strategy is then cobbled 
together to justify their existence. Technological considerations outweigh 
political and military logic. 

Then there is the question of the gradual shift from deterrence to the 
logic of nuclear war-fighting. Even if it were true that the latter is an 
essential part of Soviet doctrine — and it is not — the notion of nuclear 
superiority is still meaningless. The new doctrine that is being elabo- 
rated to match the new weapons is no substitute for deterrence, and does 
not offer a credible alternative. On the contrary, it undermines deter- 
rence and increases the likelihood of a nuclear confrontation. 


The SS-20: A Local Myth 


The Soviet—American agreement of 8 December 1987 made intermediate 
range missiles a thing of the past. Their removal has not, however, done 
away with the myths that came to surround them and that permeate, or 
even imbue, European strategic thinking. We therefore have to study the 
myths carefully in order to understand how a combination of fantasy and 
manipulation gave birth to the chimera of a new miracle weapon. 

In order to do that, we have to go back to the days when the problem 
of the defence of Western Europe was dominated by the Euromissiles 
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quarrel (see Tatu 1984). That barbaric term is used to refer to Pershing 
II, American cruise missiles and the Soviet Union’s famous SS-20. The 
official version of the story is that the American missiles were deployed 
in Europe to counterbalance the Soviet missiles. This is in fact a variant 
on the myth of Soviet nuclear superiority on a European scale. 

Once again, the detonator was a particular weapon. It was claimed 
that technology, in the shape of mobile missiles, had disturbed the 
military balance. 


A myth is born, or the sorcerer’s apprentice 


A first sight, the story is a simple one. It has a father, namely Chancellor 
Helmut Schmidt, and a specific cause, namely the introduction of the 
SS-20. According to Valéry Giscard d’Estaing, speaking in February 
1983, ‘Chancellor Schmidt raised the problem when he addressed the 
IISS in London in October 1977. He emphasized the threat to Europe 
posed by the deployment of the Soviet Union’s new SS-20 missiles.” 

Even the best children’s stories can prove to be sinister, confused and 
tragic. First of all, Chancellor Schmidt did not even mention the SS-20 
missiles in his London speech (Pierre 1984). The first person to mention 
the SS-20 threat was NATO’s General Secretary Joseph Luns, speaking 
in June 1977 (see Nouvelles Atlantiques, no. 940). The theme then reap- 
peared in the closing declaration of the Twenty-Fourth Session of the 
Atlantic Treaty Association (a private association formed to propagate 
NATO thinking and to defend its actions). The text is cited by Pierre 
(1984, p. 72): 


The increasing number of Soviet nuclear weapons targetted on Western 
Europe, and especially the SS-20 missile and the Backfire bomber, means 
that countermeasures must be taken immediately. The Alliance is there- 
fore urged to take the necessary steps in order to acquire the means to 
compensate for this, in the hope that it will later be possible to negotiate 
cuts in the Soviet arsenal. 


This statement simultaneously provides a pretext (the SS-20), calls for 
the introduction of new weapons (Pershing and Cruise) and outlines the 
offer that should be made to the Soviets. 

NATO?’s decision to accept the deployment of the American missiles 
dates from December 1979. But Pershing II was originally developed in 
January 1972. The contract was signed in November 1977. Given that 
cause must, logically, precede effect, the SS-20 must have been a blessing 
in disguise for the American decision-makers. The decision to build a 
new missile was taken in the early 1960s; it was to have a range of 1,800 
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kilometres, and to be a definite improvement on Pershing I, which had 
a range of only 740 kilometres (Cochran, Arkin and Hoenig 1984, 
p. 290f ). Its range meant that it had to be deployed in Europe. The only 
remaining problem was persuading Europe to accept its deployment. 

After all, if the SS-20 did pose a real threat, the United States could 
have allocated NATO additional submarine-launched missiles. A sub- 
marine carrying 16 Poseidon missiles, each with 14 warheads (giving a 
total of 224 warheads), would have been a credible response. What is 
more, those missiles would not have been vulnerable to air attack or to 
raiding parties of Soviet special troops. (It should not be forgotten that 
the decision to withdraw the Thor and Jupiter IRBMs in the early 1960s 
was justified on the grounds of their vulnerability.) 

In short, logic does not seem to have been one of the oustanding 
qualities of the decision-makers involved in this saga. Indeed, by focus- 
ing attention on the SS-20, Western leaders were responsible for creating 
a situation in which it was impossible to see the wood for the trees. 


The wood and the trees 


The first problem is that there is some uncertainty as to the characteris- 
tics of the Soviet missile. 

The author of a book published in 1976 (Bonds, p. 210) credits the 
SS-20 with a range of 3,200 kilometres; two pages later (p. 212), he 
estimates its range at between 2,750 and 7,400 kilometres, depending on 
the nature of the payload. An American journal of the period (Aviation 
Week and Space Technology, 1 May 1976) describes the missile as having 
been derived from the larger SS-16, and gives it a range of some 5,000 
kilometres. The IISS (1980, p. 118) quotes the same figure, as does 
Jacques Isnard (1982), writing in Le Monde-Dimanche, whilst Michel Tatu 
(1981) claims that it has a range of 4,500 kilometres. 

The discrepancies in the performance claimed for the SS-20 can be 
explained in terms of the payload. But, depending on which figures we 
accept, the nature of the missile changes considerably. It could be either 
an IRBM or a mini-ICBM. 

The performance of the SS-20 on the basis of a number of different 
hypotheses is evaluated on pp. 164—166. 

The first point that has to be cleared up concerns the dimensions of 
the missile. Ground Defence International (July 1980, p. 35) gives its dia- 
meter as 1.6 metres, and its total weight as 16 tonnes. We can use these 
figures to estimate the size of the fuel tanks. Assuming that propergol is a 
solid fuel similar to butalane, with a density of 1.84, its weight is just 
over 20 tonnes (hypothesis |). If we adjust the figure to give it a weight 
of 16 tonnes, we then have hypothesis 2. 
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THE SS-20 
Estimate of size of fuel tanks 
First stage Second stage 
Diameter 1.6 m 1.1 m 
Length 4.16 m 2.2m — 
Volume 8.36 m? 2.09 m? 


If propergol is a butalane-type powder (density = 1.84) with a refill coefficient of 0.95, its 
total weight will be 14.6 tonnes (first stage) and 3.65 tonnes (second stage). 


Tests carried out at the Plesetsk base on 22 December 1981 seem to 
indicate the use of high-performance solid popergols (see US Congress 
1985c, p. 51). It is not impossible that different types of powder were 
used on the first SS-20s (deployed 1977) from those of the 1980s. If we 
assume that it is five years behind the USA, the USSR should have 
developed an equivalent to butalane 68 by 1973, and it should have been 
in operational use by 1979-80. 


Estimated mass (tonnes)? 


Hypothesis 1 Hypothesis 2 
(based on dimensions) (total weight = 16 t) 
First stage: 
Propergol 14.60 11.40 
Structure (5%) 0.73 0.60 
Total 15.33 12.00 
Second stage: 
Propergol 3.65 SES) 
Structure (5%) 0.18 0.15 
Guidance and electronics 0.40 0.40 
Three 150 kt warheads? 0.99 (28) 
Total 2 4.00 
Weight when launched 20.55 16.00 
First stage burnt out 5.95 4.60 
Second stage burnt out LG 1.55 


SS ee 
* Estimates based on the diameter of the SS-22 do not coincide with a weight of 16 tonnes 
(the figure given by a number of sources). One source (US Congress 1985c, p. 63) in fact 
gives a very different description of the missile, claiming that it has one stage, a diameter of 
1.7 m, a length of 16 m and a weight of 25 t. If we assume that the diameter is 1.7 m and 
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that the length of the fuel tank is 6.4 m, a powder with a density of 1.85 would give a total 
weight of 28 t. 


A variant of hypothesis 2 (based on weight) would give a terminal velocity of 5.6 km/s, 
assuming that SI = 250. 


> Estimate based on the Minuteman’s Mk 12 170 kt warhead (one warhead = 330 kg). 


Velocity 
Velocity is calculated on the basis of 


tV = Ve X 2.3 log M/M' 


Where M = mass on ignition, M’ = mass after ignition, Ve = velocity of 
expulsion of gases (specific impulse X 9.81). 

The two hypotheses about the specific impulse of the propellant take account 
of the Soviet technology lag in powder propellants. 


Terminal velocity 
(km/sec. by stage) 


3 warheads 1 warhead 
if SI = 265s 6.33 7.62 
po Clas 5.97 7.19 
if SI = 250s 5.71 6.61 
esi oo 6.05 7.01 
Range 
Range (km) 
3 warheads 1 warhead 
Hypoth, 1 iS! = 265s 7000 12800 
ypot. "if SI = 250s 5800 9500 
Fe py eel = alls 5200 7000 
ypom. < Gf ST = 265s 6000 9000 


* Range is determined by terminal velocity, as calculated above. It is possible that the 
figure given for structure (5%) is an underestimate. If the true figure is 10%, terminal 
velocity will, according to hypothesis 2, be between 5 and 5.3 km (with three warheads). 
The missile’s range would therefore be 4,000—4,500 km. With one warhead, velocity would 
be 5.8—6.2 km/sec, and range between 5,600 and 6,000 km. If that is the case, the 
hypothesis that the SS-20 is a quasi-ICBM collapses. It would would imply that the 
claimed range of some 5,000 km applies to a missile with a single warhead. 


Sources: dimensions of SS-20 — Ground Defence International, no. 66, July 1980; MK 12 
Warhead — Cochran, Arkin and Hoenig (1984). 
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THE TRUTH? 


In its issue of 10 January 1988, Jane’s Defence Weekly devotes a major 
article to the SS-20. It informs us that the SS-20 was designed in the 
mid-1960s (that is, before the change in Soviet military doctrine) and 
that it was built at the Votinsk machine-tool plant in the autonomous 
republic of Udmart. The plant now builds the mobile SS-25 ICBM. The 
SS-20's specifications confirm that its range is indeed intercontinental. 


Length of first stage 8.58 m 
Diameter of first stage 1.79 m 
Length of second stage 4.6m 
Diameter of second stage 1.47 m 
Total length 16.47 m 
Weight in protective cladding 42.7 t 
Weight of first stage 26.6 t 
Weight of second stage 8.6t 


If its pre-ignition weight is of the order of 36 t, the SS-20 is an equivalent 
to America’s Minuteman III (31.5—36 t). We can draw one of two conclu- 
sions from this. Either the Soviets do not know how to build missiles, or, 
after a delay of seven years, they have been able to build a missile that 
weighs much the same as the Minuteman, carries three warheads instead 
of ten, and has a similar range. What is more, one US source gives a 
7,500 km range for a reduced payload version (General Dynamics 1982, 
p. 287); the figure applies to a missile thought (in 1982) to weigh about 
16 tonnes! A much older Soviet missile like the SS-13 (whose design 
dates from 1958, as against 1965 for the SS-20, and which used a solid 
fuel propellant) was capable of throwing a 600 kt warhead 9,400 km for a 
pre-ignition weight of 35 t (7,700 lbs). It is true that the SS-13 was in fact 
a three-stage rocket, but propellant technology did improve between 
1958 and 1965. The SS-16, which was never deployed under the SALT II 
agreement, was actually an SS-20 with a third stage added; it was 
credited with a range of about 10,000 km, and probably had a heavier 
warhead. : 

The missile that worried Europe so much was obviously never in- 
tended to be used against Europe. 


The SS-20 is said to carry three 150 kiloton warheads. If we compare 
that with the Minuteman’s MK | warhead, we have a payload of about 
1 tonne. The SS-16, from which the SS-20 is said to derive, was thought 
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to have a payload of some 2,000 pounds, or slightly more than 900 kilos 
(Bonds 1976, p. 210). The figures seem to be reasonably accurate. 

The second crucial factor is propergol’s specific impulse (SI). Assum- 
ing that propergol is similar to butalane, it would seem to be about 265 
seconds. But that fuel was developed in 1968. If the SS-20 does derive 
from the SS-16, which appeared in about 1975, the designers must have 
started work between 1965 and 1968. As it can be assumed that the 
Soviets are behind the USA in solid fuel technology, we will say that SI 
= 250 seconds. 

The best figures (hypothesis 1: IS = 265 seconds) would mean that 
the SS-20 is virtually an ICBM. The worst (hypothesis 2: IS = 250 
seconds) give roughly the performance with which the missile has been 
credited. 

We are now in a position to speculate as to the SS-20’s real target. If 
we accept the worst hypothesis, and assume that it carries only one 
warhead, the missile could reach the United States if it was launched 
from the Kamtchatka peninsular. It could reach an arc of land stretch- 
ing from San Diego to Lake Superior; four of the five Minuteman sites 
would be within range, as would the economic potential of the West 
Coast. It is, however, unlikely that it would be deployed on the 
periphery. If it was launched from one of the many bases in the Omsk 
area, the SS-20’s targets would be restricted to Alaska or nothern Cana- 
da. 

If, on the other hand, propegol has a specific impulse of 265 seconds, 
the range of an SS-20 based in the Omsk region would be defined by an 
arc stretching from New York in the East to San Francisco in the West. 
A considerable number of both civilian and military targets would be 
within its range (these estimates are based on the maps in IISS 1987). 

Nor can we ignore the following hypothesis: in the mid-1960s, Soviet 
leaders became worried about the vulnearability of their strategic forces. 
One answer was to develop the Yankee class submarine. Another would 
have been to develop the first mobile ICBM. The backwardness of 
Soviet solid fuel technology meant, however, that the missile’s perform- 
ance was disappointing. The inertia of the programme meant that the 
missile did go into production, even though it was inadequate, and it 
was decided to use it as an IRBM. 

In suport of this hypothesis, it might be noted that: 


e This is not the first time a Soviet a weapon has gone into production, 
and even into service, before completing its trials. The first version of 
the MIG 19 is only one example. Similarly, the performance of the 
MyA4 was greatly inferior to that of its rival, Tupolev’s TU-95, but it 
was still built and then converted into a tanker. There is sufficient 
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evidence that the design—production process functions independently 
of the decision-making process to make it conceivable that the SS-20 
came into being in this way; 

e@ The fact that some SS-20 bases in Soviet Central Asia have been 
converted into bases for the new mobile ICM (SS X 25) confirms that 
the missile was designed as an ICBM (US Congress 1986, p. 9). It is 
not, then, impossible that the SS X 25 is an improved version of the 
SS-20. 


On the other hand, two arguments militate against this interpretation: 


1 It presupposes that a missile carrying three warheads has a range of 
5,000 kilometres. The discrepancies between available Western 
accounts mean that this is far from being certain (Gervasi 1986, pp. 
158-9); 

2 The ae describe the SS X 25 as a modified version of the SS-13, 
and say that it weights 3 tons and carries four 550 kiloton warheads 
(Bussert 1987a). 


The existence of the SALT II treaty may, however, provide us with 
one final argument that proves that the SS-20 is an ICBM. The treaty 
placed numerical limitations on Soviet launch-vehicles at a time when 
the USSR had fallen behind the USA in the development of mulitiple 
warheads. It was in the Soviets interests to describe the missile as an 
IRBM, especially as its initial performance had been so disappointing. If 
all missiles could be fitted with multiple warheads, and if a new — and 
preferably mobile — generation of ICBM’s could be built, the SS-20 
would become redundant. This would explain, at least in part, why 
Mikhail Gorbachev agreed to the ‘zero option’, meaning no Pershing, no 
Cruise and no SS-20. According to L. K. Gershwin of the CIA, by 1995 
silos will account for only half the Soviet arsenal, as against today’s 
figure of 63 per cent. Mobile missiles (truck-mounted SS X 25s; the 
SS X 24 on special railway wagons) will represent some 15 per cent of 
its potential (US Congress 1986, p. 6). 

So much for the trees. The SS-20 is certainly not the miracle weapon it 
has been claimed to be, if only because there is no such thing as a missile 
that can disarm the enemy ‘cleanly’. It is even unlikely that it was 
originally targeted on Western Europe. 

Which leaves us with the wood. This is essentially a matter of the 
USSR’s modernization of its frontal airface and of the deployment of 
nuclear artillery. 

The best way to understand the situation is to go back to the early 
1960s. As we saw in chapter 2, the air force’s bomber capability was very 
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limited. The depioyment of the SS-4 missile (range: 1,800 kilometres), 
the SS-5 (3,200 kilometres), and the SS-12 (800 kilometres) was intended 
to give Soviet forces the capabilities enjoyed by the NATO air forces, or 
to create an asymmetrical balance. 

The Soviet Union had, moreover, fallen badly behind in the mod- 
ernization of its conventional forces. It will be recalled that in about 
1962 or 1964, Nikita Krushchev floated the idea that the Soviet army 
should be reduced to being a sort of militia on the grounds that deter- 
rence could be ensured by missiles alone. 

In the 1970s, however, the West realized that the Soviet Union was 
simultaneously modernizing its conventional forces, introducing new 
aircraft capable of attacking targets deep inside NATO territory (MIG 
27 and SU 19/24) and deploying a new missile: the SS-20. 

A distinction has to be made between the military impact of this triple 
modernization and its political impact. In military terms, NATO still 
has a qualitative advantage, even though it has been reduced. The 
important point is, however, that nuclear superiority is no more 
meaningful now than it was in the past. The increased might of the 
Soviet Union is therefore not significant in that it has not resulted in an 
operational imbalance. In political terms, and coming as it does at a 
time when the Soviet Union is attempting to develop economic and 
political contacts with the West, the modernization programme might 
indicate that it is playing a double game. The attempt to overcome the 
asymmetry of the military balance suggests, in particular, that it is 
cheating. 

With hindsight, one wonders whether the Soviet leadership might not 
have seen economic exchanges, in which they were often at a disadvan- 
tage, as an admission of weakness on their part, and might not have 
tried to compensate for that at a military level. In historical terms, both 
Russia and the USSR have always had a tendency to use arms to assert 
their great power status. But it is still true to say that modenization 
creates problems at the political level. It would be naive to expect the 
Soviet leadership to accept the prevailing EEC view of the role of the 
military. One the other hand, one of the elementary rules of good 
neighbourliness states that, if you are doing business with your neigh- 
bour, you do not stockpile muskets outside his front door, even if they do 
not work properly. 

The crucial point — and Western leaders failed to see it — is that 
detente was supposed to go hand in hand with a reduction in the 
menacing Soviet military presence in Europe. By forcusing the debate on 
the SS-20, Western leaders missed the point, raised a stupid question 
(nuclear superiority) and came up with a stupid answer (Pershing and 
cruise). 
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More myths ... 


No sooner had Europe got used to the SS-20 than the appearance of 
three new missiles relaunched the debate about Soviet nuclear superiority. 
The first was the SS-21, a short-range (40 kilometres) mssile deployed at 
divisionel level. Then came the SS 12/S12M, an improved version of the 
Scaleboard, with a range of 1,000 kilometres and intended for use at the 
operational theatre (TVD) level. The third was the SS-23, with a range 
of 300 kilometres. 

All three missiles have nuclear warheads. In 1984, Richard D. De 
Lauer claimed that, like Pershing 2, the SS-22 had a CEP of 30 metres 
(Vilain 1987, p. 49). The spectre of a ‘surgical’ strike had returned. If 
this information is correct, if the guidance system works, and if the 
Soviets use very small warheads (of the order of | kiloton), the effects on 
non-military targets of such a strike would be reduced considerably. But 
the argument rests upon a lot of ‘if’s’. Radar guidance systems are 
certainly very accurate, but they are also very difficult to perfect (as the 
USA learned to its cost with Pershing 2), and they can be jammed. 

As though that were not enough, the SS-20 myth is giving birth to new 
myths, like a cell that reproduccs by fission. According to the journalist 
Jacques Isnard (1987, p. 3), “The threat is still there, even without the 
SS-20s, and it has grown over the last eight years, even though Gor- 
bachev seems recently to have made concessions over short-range 
weapons.’ If Isnard is to be believed, the situation is now worse than it 
was before NATO’s decision of 1979. If that is so, what was the point of 
the decision? 

How do the Soviet Union’s new weapons alter a situation in which a 
counter-force strike would wipe out a large proportion of the population 
of Europe, and which would therefore be anything but surgical? What 
threat do they pose to American, British or French submarines? What 
has become of the various programmes implemented by the USA, 
France and the UK in order to make their airforces more effective? 
Electronic counter-measures have made enormous progress since 1979. 
The Tornado, which is in service with three NATO countries, has 
proved to have a better penetration capability than the American B-1. 
And France is bringing the ASMP into service; there is a version of the 
Mirage IV carrying this missile with a nuclear warhead. 

The reader is unlikely to find any mention of these programmes — and 
the list is not exhaustive — in the writings of the myth-mongers. 

We can, then, identify four main lines of argument in the debate 
sparked off by Gorbachev’s zero-option proposal. 


(1) The withdrawal of the SS-20 missiles would do nothing to change Soviet nuclear 
superiority. We are still waiting for a meaningful definition of the notion. 
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(2) Without missiles, NATO would be unable to attack targets deep inside te 
Warsaw Pact’s structure because of the latter’s anti-aircraft defences. It is prob- 
able that those defences would inflict heavy losses and would destroy up 
to 20 per cent of the aircraft on any one mission (to take an optimistic 
view of Soviet capabilities). This implies one of two things. Either we 
argue in terms of nuclear war, in which case an 80 per cent survival rate 
would be enough to destroy everything in the target area. Or we argue in 
conventional terms, in which case the use of stand-off weapons (glide 
bombs or laser-guided bombs) would cut losses. Electronic warfare, in 
which NATO has an obvious lead, could break down the Pact’s defences 
within 48-72 hours. Warsaw Pact aircraft would have to face NATO’s 
defences. The results obtained with the Crotale missiles used in the 
American raid on Tripoli show that, whilst they are less conspicuous 
than those of the Pact, NATO defences are far from negligible. 


(3) The withdrawal of American missiles based in Europe would leave Europe with 
no nuclear defence against the threat of chemical warfare. This implies both a 
failure to understand the situation and an error of judgement. The 
misunderstanding arises because these missiles represent a very small 
proportion of NATO’s nuclear arsenal. American and British sub- 
marines are deployed in the European theatre. There are no fewer than 
five types of nuclear bombs, ranging in power from 5 kilotons to | 
megaton. All NATO’s tactical aircraft can carry them. Then there is the 
French arsenal: Pluton, AN-52 and the new ASMP. 

To turn to the error of judgement. Modern chemical weapons are 
designed to paralyse armies: it is very difficult to fight wearing protective 
clothing. That applies to the Soviets too. They would have to enter 
contaminated areas. If they did use such weapons, they would be taking 
a considerable risk, not least in that they would break the rhythm of 
their advance. Worse still, they would cause such civilian casualties that 
nuclear retaliation would become justifiable. 


(4) The withdrawal of American missiles would lead to delinkage. In this 
context, it is worth reading a statement from the former political head of 
the French Foreign Office (Puaux 1987): 


Contrary to what has been said again and again since 1979, the point of 
deploying Pershing is not to counterbalance the SS-20 — balance is im- 
possible in a theatre dominated by asymmetry — but to base American 
weapons which can reach Soviet territory in Europe. The Russians cannot 
avoid the calculation that the Americans would use those weapons if 
Europe came under attack. If they were dealt a body blow, they would be 
strategically and automatically obliged to retaliate against American terri- 
tory ... The logic is inescapable and has a high deterrent value. 
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The only positive point to be made in this statement from the man who 
was once in charge of French foreign policy is the admission that the 
SS-20 was merely a pretext. 

The rest is ridiculous. If Puaux is right, then Giscard d’Estaing was 
either not aware of the analyses made by the Quai d’Orsay during his 
presidency or was suffering from the ‘amnesia’ that affects so may 
presidents these days. In Feburary 1983, he wrote in Le Monde (19 
February) that the problem of the American missiles had been created 
by the deloyment of the SS-20. 

The rest of Puaux’s argument does not hold up. When he argues that 
the USA would have to strike the Soviets a body blow in order to link 
the defence of Europe to that of America, he forgets that the F-111s 
based in Britain and the submarines serving with NATO could do the 
job just as well as Ground-Launched Cruise Missiles or Pershing 2. 

Linkage is basically a political matter. Given the stakes, that is inevit- 
able. Either the decision to continue linkage will be taken, in which case 
the American arsenal will always contain the wherewithal to implement 
it, or it will not be taken, in which case Pershing 2 changes nothing. 

By crying ‘wolf? too often, certain European politicians have damaged 
their own cause. And when Francois Mitterand claims that ‘the missiles 
are in the East and the pacifists are in the west’, he merely demonstrates 
that consistency is a very rare commodity in politics. In the 1970s, the 
posture of the Soviet Union did raise problems. Rather than dealing with 
them directly, Western leaders have made a fetish of one aspect of the 
situation. And they are still obsessed with their fetish. 

Soviet nuclear superiority, in Europe or elsewhere, is a myth for the 
very good reason that the notion of nuclear superiority is meaningless. 
The real question is the issue of the role of the military in Soviet policy 
in general, and of the the threats and dangers it represents. The real 
danger arises in Eastern Europe, where the legitimate aspirations of the 
people and of legitimate governments have been met with force. 

If we ignore that, concentrate on an illusion born of modern technol- 
ogy and mistake appearances — monstrous as they may be — for reality, 
we may lose our heads at the very moment when a cool head is needed. 


il 
Space: Myth and Reality 


Now, thus far tonight I’ve shared with you my thoughts on the problems 
of national security we must face together. My predecessors in the Oval 
Office have appeared before you on other occasions to describe the threat 
posed by Soviet power and have proposed steps to address that threat. But 
since the advent of nuclear weapons, those steps have been increasingly 
directed towards deterrence of aggression through the promise of retalia- 
tion. After careful consultation with my advisers, including the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, I believe there is a way. Let me share with you a vision of 
the future which offers hope. It is that we embark on a program to counter 
the awesome Soviet missile threat with measures that are defensive. Let us 
turn to the very strengths in technology that spawned our great industrial 
base and that have given us the quality of life that we enjoy today. 
Ronald Reagan, 23 March 1983 


With this statement, the President of the United States announced what 
is now known as the Strategic Defence Initiative (SDI), more popularly 
known as ‘Star Wars’. He presumably thought that this provided an 
answer to the questions raised by his statement of March 1982, in which 
he warned his fellow Americans about Soviet nuclear superiority. 

In his speech, the President fights one myth with another myth. In. 
that sense, the reference to technology is revealing. Technology is a 
source of wealth, but it also spawns power. We have gone beyond the 
frontiers of knowledge. We have transcended human capabilities, and 
our material and intellectual resources are now inexhaustible. We have 
entered an enchanted world in which anything is possible, in which we 
can harness almost supernatural forces. This flight into fantasy is a 
constant in the interface between strategic thinking and the capabilities, 
real or imaginary, of the objects created by technology. President Rea- 
gan’s statement of March 1983 is part of the same illusion and the same 
fantasy as earlier pronouncements about the SS-18, the SS-20 and every 
other missile. 
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Yet there is nothing new about the idea of anti-missile defences. Since 
the 1960s, many systems have been tried in both the United States and 
the Soviet Union. When Nikita Krushchev claimed in 1962 that the 
Soviet Union had missiles that could hit ‘a fly in the sky’, he was making 
an empty baast, but both the Galosh anti-ballistic missiles deployed 
around Moscow and America’s Nike-Zeus, Sprint and Spartan missiles 
were tangible realities, and strict limitations were placed on their de- 
velopment by the ABM treaty signed by both countries in May 1972. 

But even before the signing of that treaty, Richard Nixon had stated 
in March 1969 that the United States would not undertake a global 
strategic defence project. He justified his decision by stating that, whilst 
all his instincts urged him to provide the American people with complete 
protection against a major nuclear attack, it was not within his power to 
do so at that point in time. Although a major defensive system had been 
considered so as to protect major cities, even that would no nothing to 
prevent a catastrophic number of American deaths in the event of a 
massive and deliberate Soviet attack. The enemy might also see it the 
first step towards an offensive strategy and as a threat to Soviet deter- 
rence (Drell, Farley and Holloway 1984, p. 2). 

Here we have the two main arguments against any form of strategic 
defence: 


@ it would be pointless, as it would not prevent an unacceptable level of 
damage; 

@ it would be politically dangerous because it would suggest to the 
enemy that the USA was acquiring defences that would limit its 
ability to retaliate after a first strike, and might therefore encourage 
the enemy to strike first. 


This is in fact the major problem. No one is under the illusion that a 
defence system can (or cannot) exhaust the enemy’s entire strategic 
arsenal. If, however, a first strike can destroy part of that arsenal in its 
silos, then a defence system could offer protection against the remaining 
weapons. What is subjectively seen as a defensive weapon may, objec- 
tively, look like an offensive measure. Ronald Reagan’s initiative there- 
fore put a potentially destabilizing type of weapon on the agenda. 

Having looked at the myths surrounding Soviet missiles, we now have 
to look at those surrounding America’s defensive shield. If, however, we 
look beyond the myths, we do find some real problems such as the 
militarization and use of space by the Soviets. They could seriously affect 
strategic weapons negotiations. 
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The SDI Myth 


The term ‘SDI’ refers to a number of different things, ranging from the 
initial plan for a complete defensive system to plans to develop new 
weapons for conventional warfare. Its major impact on the American 
electronics industry also means that we cannot ignore the ‘anti-Japanese’ 
dimension, Japan being the main commercial rival. We are not, how- 
ever, concerned with SDI’s impace on the realities of American life. We 
are concerned with a myth and its influence. 

In order to see just how far SDI is removed from the real world, we 
have to go into details. One day in the far-off 1960s, Martin Luther King 
addressed the crowds that had flooded into Washington to protest about 
racial discrimination. The opening words of his speech are well known: 
‘I have a dream ...’ Ronald Reagan also had a dream. But it has a lot 
in common with the films of George Lucas and Steven Spielberg. 

Where we once had theatre weapons (and by no means all of them 
were mere props), we now have a space movie. The fact that it is set in 
the realm of the imaginary does not, however, mean that the project will 
have no real impact. The problem is that its impact may be the opposite 
of what the American President wanted. It may lead his country to the 
edge of the abyss. 


Layer upon layer 


No one knows if SDI is a viable baby. As J. C. Fletcher, the chairman of 
the Defensive Technologies Study Team, admitted to a House Commit- 
tee hearing on | March 1984, no one knows how effective the system will 
be, or how much it will cost (US Congress 1984, p. 6). We have already 
seen (table 6.1) that, in mid-1988, Soviet ballistic missiles (ground and 
submarine launched) had 10,304 nuclear warheads. Even if the SDI 
system were 99 per cent effective, over 100 warheads, each of them about 
25 times more powerful than the Nagasaki bomb, would still explode in 
or over the United States. 

At first sight, it seems impossible to achieve that level of effectiveness. 
The proposed solution therefore lies in the establishment of three succes- 
sive systems; this is officially known as the principle of multi-layered 
defence. If there are three layers, each of them 78.4 per cent effective, 99 
per cent total effectiveness can be obtained. This principle is therefore 
the key to the whole project. 

In order to understand it, we need to look at the flight pattern of an 
ICBM carrying several nuclear warheads. 

During the boost phase, the motors of the first and then the second 
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stages ignite for 3-5 minutes. The missile gathers speed. After about | 
minute, it leaves the earth’s atmosphere. Where the motors cut out, it 
has reached a velocity of 7.0—-7.5 kilometres per second. It then describes 
a parabolic trajectory, rather like a giant shell, reaches a maximum 
altitude of 1,200—1,300 kilometres, and begins to descend. 

During this phase, the upper stage falls away from the second (or the 
third, as the case may be). It contains the warheads, a guidance com- 
puter and decoys. The warheads and the decoys separate, thus making it 
impossible to destroy them all at once. 

In the third or terminal phase, the warheads re-enter the earth’s 
atmosphere. The decoys burn up in the upper atmosphere, but the 
warheads are shielded by refractive materials which can withstand 
temperatures of several thousand degrees. If they are independent and 
manoeuvrable, they spread out further to hit targets that may be tens of 
kilometres apart. 

The whole process takes just over half an hour: 5 minutes for the boost 
phase, some 25 minutes for the mid-course phase and 1—2 minutes for 
the terminal phase. In military terms, the boost phase is the most 
important (US Congress 1985a, pp. 141f). For one thing, the warheads 
have yet to separate; if the missile can be destroyed, the whole payload 
will be destroyed. It is a matter of simple arithmetic: the 10,304 Soviet 
warheads are carried by 2,356 missiles, which gives four warheads per 
missile; 64 per cent effectiveness is enough to destroy 1,500 missiles, 
leaving ‘only’ 4,3044 warheads to be killed. 

We have so far made no distinction between ICBMs and SLBMs. At 
the time when SLBMs had a shorter range, to do so would have meant 
overstating the case. As their trajectory was lower and as the launch site 
was closer to the United States, no one system could deal with both 
types of missile. The introduction of the SS N20 and the SS N23, which 
have a range of over 8,000 kilometres, means that submarines can now 
stay very close to the Soviet coast, and that the trajectory of the missiles 
is similar to that of an ICBM. It is therefore worthwhile to attempt to 
engage them during the boost phase. It is also easier to detect missiles at 
this stage, as they produce a conspicuous infra-red signature. 

The second phase is longer. But the fact that the warheads have 
separated, and the presence of decoys, makes a kill difficult. Electronic 
systems find it very difficult to distinguish between real warheads and 
decoys. 

The fact that the decoys are destroyed during re-entry makes intercep- 
tion easier, but this phase is very short: the warheads would have to be 
destroyed within 120 seconds. 

Killing missiles during the boost first phase requires techniques that 
are still at the experimental stage. Satellite-based lasers operating on 
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wavelength of about 2.7 microns are one possibility. It is estimated 
that the energy needed to kill a missile is of the order of 20 kilojoules 
per square centimetre: in order achieve a kill at a distance of 1,500 
kilometres, an output of 100 megajoules is required (Drell, Farley and 
Holloway 1984, p. 44; see also US Congress 1985a, p. 149). The destruc- 
tion of 1,400 Soviet ICBMs would therefore require an output of 140 
gigajoules. The orbit of a satellite capable of engaging a missile at a 
distance of 1,500 kilometres would, however, be such that it be over 
the launch sites for only 5 per cent of the time. Permanent cover would 
therefore require 20 times the output. Given that a laser of this type 
consumes | gramme of fuel to produce 0.5 kilojoules, some 6,000 tonnes 
of fuel would have to be transported into space to power several hundred 
satellites. If we assume that the United States could build a low-orbit 
launch vehicle capable of carrying 150 tonnes, it would take 40 missions 
(at least three years) to supply such a system. The shuttle, which carries 
24 tonnes, would take 250 missions.! 

The second solution is to use nuclear pumped X-ray lasers (Drell, 
Farley and Holloway 1984, p. 51). They could be carried by missiles 
launched on alert, and their task would be to destroy missiles during the 
boost phase. Even assuming that such a weapon could be developed, the 
missiles would have to be deployed close to the Soviet Union. Given that 
100 kilometres of the atmosphere cannot be penetrated by X-rays be- 
cause of the curvature of the earth, they could not be more than 3,000 
kilometres away from any enemy missile in its boost phase (Drell, Farley 
and Holloway 1984 p. 54; US Congress 1985a, p. 152f). The system 
would obviously be very vulnerable to Soviet retaliation. 

The third solution is to use very powerful lasers based in the USA, 
with huge orbital mirrors to reflect their beams. The feasibility of such 
as system is doubtful, and it would be very vulnerable (especially the 
mirrows) (Drell, Farley and Holloway 1984, pp. 56-7; US Congress 
1985a, pp. 154 ff). 

Other solutions (particle beams, projectile weapons and free electron 
lasers) are theoretically conceivable, but it is at the moment impossible 
to say if they would work, or to determine their cost and effectiveness. 

Weapons are not the only problem that has to be resolved. Target- 
acquisition, tracking and control systems would also have to developed. 
That implies major developments in computers, and the target- 
acquisition systems would still be vulnerable to jamming. 

Systems developed for the boost phase would also be capable of 
intervening during the mid-course phase. It must, however, be recalled 
that the overall effectiveness of the system depends mainly upon the 
results achieved during the boost phase. And even ardent SDI suppor- 
ters like General Abrahamson, the former director of SDIO, and 
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Professor Teller admit that the vulnerability of the system is a major prob- 
lem (US Congress 1985a, pp. 186ff). We have already noted that it is 
possible to achieve 99 per cent effectiveness with three layers, each of 
them 78.4 per cent effective. If the enemy is able to degrade only one- 
twentieth of the first two layers, which are the most vulnerable, overall 
effectiveness falls to 95 per cent: 500, and not 100, warheads would hit 
the United States. 

A third, or terminal, layer is therefore essential. This consists of 
interceptors with both nuclear and conventional warheads which operate 
inside the atmosphere. It is still possible to use powerful warheads to 
ensure the destruction of incoming warheads, but there is a danger of 
considerable self-inflicted damage. If non-nuclear warheads are used, 
they must be extremely accurate. Once again, target-acquisition detec- 
tion and guidance systems are the key to the effectiveness of this layer 
(US Congress 1985a, pp. 198ff). 

To sum up. It is no doubt possible to develop a global space-based 
defensive system, but major scientific breakthroughs will be required. 
What cannot be predicted is how long it would take to develop it, how 
much it would cost (a satellite-laser system alone would cost 500 billion 
dollars at 1981 prices-Drell, Farley and Holloway, 1984, p. 50) and how 
effective it would actually be. 


The Soviet response 


The effectiveness of SDI is impossible to predict, particularly in that a 
Soviet response is only to be expected. 

The simplest response would be to increase the number of missiles. 
The cost of MX is estimated at 20 million dollars per missile (Cochan, 
Arkin and Hoenig 1984, p. 122). Assuming that a laser system costs 500 
billion, 25,000 MX could be bought for the same amount. If we assume 
that Soviet industry is half as efficient as American industry, an ICBM 
would cost the Soviets 40 million dollars, or 50 million complete with 
silo. The Soviet Union could double the size of its arsenal of missiles at a 
cost of 1,400 X 50, or 70 billion dollars. Defence is therefore much more 
expensive than attack. What is more, as the number of missiles in- 
creases, the overall effectiveness of the defensive system must also im- 
prove to reduct the number of warheads that survive. To counter 20,000 
warheads, the effectiveness of each layer must rise from 78.4 per cent to 
83 per cent; to counter 40,000 warheads it must rise to 86.4 per cent, and 
88 per cent effectiveness would be needed to counter 60,000. That 
borders on the impossible. 

We also have take into account the fact that, in building an almost 
perfect system, the law of diminishing returns comes into play: costs rise 
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at an exponential rate. In an arms race centred on America’s SDI and 
Soviet missiles, the United States would not exhaust the Soviet Union’s 
resources; it would exhaust its own resources first because, as the Soviet 
Union increases the number of its ICBMs, it enjoys the benefit of 
economies of scale (increasing returns). 

The Soviet leaders can also contemplate two series of measures that 
might degrade the effectiveness of an American space defence system. 

First of all, they can make their missiles less vulnerable. They could 
make them more resistant, especially against lasers (except X-ray las- 
ers). This can be done either by rotating the booster or by coating it with 
ablative shields to absorb some of the laser’s energy. Warheads can also 
be hardened (US Congress 1985a, p. 172). 

Missiles can also be designed in such a way as to give defence systems 
less time to intercept them. The SS-18 burns out in about 300 seconds, 
but, using available technology, its boost phase could be reduced to 150 
or even 50 seconds. The Americans would thus be forced to increase 
the number of first-layer weapons proportionally. Shortening the boost 
phase would also create serious problems for the target-acquisition and 
tracking systems used to guide those weapons (US Congress 1985a, 
p. 173). 

The Office of Technology Assessment report we have been (citing 
includes (US Congress 1985a, p. 179f) an evaluation of the effects of 
possible Soviet measures on the constellation size of the defence system: 
according to the best-case scenario, the United States already needs at 
least 117 satellites; if the Soviet Union doubled the number of its mis- 
siles, it would need 2,043 — an increase of a factor of 17.5. 

The second series of measures that could be taken by the Soviet Union 
involves an attack on the defence system. As the OTA report states (US 
Congress 1985a, p. 187): ‘After all, many of the technological advances 
required to destroy ballistic missiles could also be effective against satel- 
lites, and in many cases satellites prove much easier to destroy.’ 

One thinks immediately of soft attacks, in other words, of attacks 
designed to put satellites out of action without destroying them. There 
are a whole range of possible electronic counter-measures that could 
paralyse either the acquisition systems or transmissions between killer 
satellites and their controllers. 

It is of course also possible to make hard attacks that kill satellites. 
Possibilities include the use of lasers, satellites armed with nuclear war- 
heads or very fast missiles. In 1968, the Soviet Union carried out the first 
of many tests on an anti-satellite satellite. It has probably been oper- 
ational since the mid-1970s, and is capable of engaging targets on orbits 
of up to 5,000 kilometres. In an interview given on 29 May 1985, 
General Chervov, who served with the Soviet delegation to Geneva, also 
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admitted that his country had a direct interception anti-satellite system 
similar to the one tested by the United States in the 1960s; it reamined 
operational until the second half of the 1970s (US Congress 1985b, 
noe) 
The Americans would therefore have to develop their own counter- 
counter-measures in order to protect their defensive system. Even if 
those measures were 80 per cent effective (meaning that the system in 
question worked at 80 per cent of its potential), a Soviet attack on the 
first two layers (those based in space) would reduce effectiveness of the 
system from 99 to 97 per cent, in which case 300 nuclear warheads 
would fall on the United States. 
The OTA (US Congress 1985a, p. 194) concludes that: 


Defensive systems, if deployed 10 to 20 years from now, will have to deal 
not only with today’s countermeasures, but also with those which will exist 
10 to 20 years hence. For these countermeasures, there may well be 
counter-countermeasures which are feasible. The eventual outcome of the 
contest between measures, countermeasures and counter-countermeasures 
cannot be predicted now. 


The defence system must be perfect, or almost perfect. The Soviets have 
only to degrade it to a limited extent to ensure that a considerable 
number of warheads reach their targets. The attacker enjoys increasing 
returns; the defender suffers diminishing returns. All this means that 
Soviet retaliation is much more likely to succeed than SDI. 

In the event of an arms race centred on such a system, and assuming 
that the Soviet Union decides not to imitate the Americans but to 
saturate and degrade SDI, a Soviet economic victory is quite likely. 

The Soviet leaders in fact have a choice between several retaliatory 
strategies (figure 7.1). With the exception of option 1A, all these 
stategies would create an intolerable level of uncertainty as to the effec- 
tiveness of SDI. As the Fletcher subpanel noted: No BMD [ballistic 
missile defense] system will be acceptable to the leaders and voters of the 
United States unless it is widely believed that the system will be safe in 
peacetime and will operate effectively when needed.” 

From the American point of view (and it is the United States that has 
to make the decision), there are 15 chances out of 16 that the Soviet 
reaction will make SDI a very uncertain prospect. And unless its effec- 
tiveness can be guaranteed it has no credibility. Ronald Rcagan’s project 
is therefore as illusory as thc Soviet nuclear superiority it is supposed to 
combat. What is more, no mention has been made of cruise missiles. Yet 
SDI will provide no defence against cruise missiles, and the Soviet 
Union has had missiles similar to those in the American arsenal since 


1984. 
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Figure 7.1 Possible Soviet strategic responses to SDI 


The impact of SDI on the Soviet Union 


At first sight, the American project should not worry the Soviet leader- 
ship too much. It has, however, caused violent reactions in the Soviet 
Union. This may seem paradoxical, but the assumption as to how the 
Soviets will react that informs the above argument might not reflect the 
prevailing view in Moscow. 

In order to understand the possible impact of SDI, we therefore have 
to attempt to reconstruct the Soviet view. Press reports and historical 
precedents suggest that there are three approaches to the problem, and 
that they combine to form a vision of SDI that is somewhat different 
from that outlined above. 

First of all, the Soviets take the view that the American project is 
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essentially offensive. It is seen as a natural complement to first-strike 
weapons such as MX, Trident D5 and Pershing 2. This view is express- 
ed by Red Star, the army newspaper: ‘We have to realize that the 
American leaders are aware that implementing this idea implies im- 
mense technological difficulties; yet they still cherish the illusion that 
they will be able to overcome them sooner or later’ (Semeyko 1984, p. 3). 
The argument is clear: an anti-missile defensive system could be effective 
if it were used in conjuntion with a pre-emptive nuclear first strike, 
which would make it easier for the defence system to perform its task’. 

That approach can obviously not be ruled out. If a first strike could 
reduce the number of nuclear warheads from 10,000 to 2,000, a 99 per 
cent effective system would mean that only 40 of the warheads launched 
in retaliation would reach their targets. Indeed, American studies of 
Soviet anti-missile defence plans usually stress that they are an integral 
part of an offensive strategy (Lee and Staar 1986). This aspect of SDI 
has to be taken into account. To adopt a broader perspective, it is 
obvious that strategic arms reduction talks are inevitably bound up with 
negotiations over defence systems. We will have occasion to come back 
to this point when we discuss Mikhail Gorbachev’s proposals. 

We also have to take into account the way in which Soviet leaders 
view the balance of nuclear power. It seems that the key element is a 
model constructed by Major General I. I. Anureyev, an account of 
which appeared in a limited circulation journal (Anureyev 1967; see also 
Kulikov 1976b). The purpose of the model is to assess the correlation of 
nuclear forces, taking into account both offensive (ICBM, SLBM, cruise 
missiles and bombers) and defensive (anti-aircraft and anti-missile 
defences) systems. Each offensive system is evaluated in terms of com- 
bat-readiness, reliability and destructive capacity. The correlation is 
established in the basis of the balance between the forces of the two 
sides, calculated in megatons, after a preventive attack by one of them. 
The model therefore assumes that a first strike will be made, and that 
one of the ‘players’ will attempt to reduce the other’s forces to a minimal 
level. The model is purely arithmetical. The megatonnage that survives 
the attack is compared with the megatonnage available to the aggressor 
once a first strike has been made. 

The whole model is highly debatable. It takes no account of the 
damage inflicted by the first strike, or of the intolerable level of damage 
that would be inflicted in retaliation. In many respects, it transposes an 
earlier and inappropriate model into the nuclear world. But, whatever 
criticisms may be made of it, it has to be taken into account in so far as 
it may well reflect the views of the Soviet leadership. Professor S. M. 
Meyer (1985) has demonstrated that if SDI is 54-60 per cent effective, 
the correlation of forces in the Soviets’ favour will be equal to or less 
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than |, should they be the aggressor. If on the other hand, we use the 
notion of MAD deterrence, and asume that the USA attacks the Soviet 
Union, the latter could inflict intolerable levels of damage on the USA 
even if SDI were 84 per cent effective (or even 99 per cent effective, 
should the Soviets opt to launch missiles on alert). Given the importance 
attached to the correlation of forces by Soviet leaders, we can understand 
the violence of their reaction. 

It is, finally, also possible to approach the problem by looking at the 
role of advanced technology in establishing the legitimacy of the ruling 
group in the Soviet Union. 

There are a number of historical examples of the Kremlin taking a 
decision to build weapons systems not because there was a military need 
for them, but so as to acquire a special international status. The most 
famous examples are provided by the various plans for battleships that 
circulated in the navy in the late 1930s. As the Soviet Union has to 
maintain four separate fleets (Arctic, Baltic, Black Sea and Pacific), and 
as two of them have to operate in waters that are virtually land-locked, 
the role of such large ships is, to say the least, debatable. That did not 
prevent the Soviet government from approaching Italy’s Ansaldo yards 
and asking them to design such ships in 1936. At the end of that year, 
the Soviet government approached Washington in the hope of obtaining 
the materials they needed for their battleships. In 1937, the American 
government authorized the export of 406 mm guns and shells. That 
was not enough. The Soviet leaders were thinking on a much bigger 
scale. Gibbs and Cox received an order for plans for 62,000 ton ships 
(the international limit was 35,000 tons, subsequently raised to 45,000) 
armed with 457 mm guns (Breyer 1973, pp. 399-400). Only the 
Japanese actually built ships of this size: the Yamato and the Musashi, 
which were sunk by American carrier-borne planes in 1944-5. In the 
last analysis, considerations of prestige are the only explanation for 
Soviet behaviour in this instance. The attempt to build a large conven- 
tional navy in the early 1950s can be explained in broadly similar terms. 

The Soviets may, then, be tempted to imitate SDI, at least to some 
extent, in order to assert their great power status in the technological 
domain (Meyer 1985, p. 6). Even so, the ruling group would certainly 
come under heavy attack from its enemies if it gave the impression that 
it was passively accepting that the Americans have taken the lead, as the 
importance of new technology in the correlation of forces was stressed by 
Leonid Brezhnev shortly before he died,’ and by military authorities like 
Marshals Ogarkov and Kulikov (Ogarkov 1984; Kulikov 1985). 

The problem may perhaps be posed in even more acute terms in that 
the Soviets profess the greatest of respect for American capabilities in 
this area. This is a long tradition, dating back to the 1920s when the 
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American model for industrial organization replaced the German model. 
Between 1941 and 1945, lend-lease strengthened that feeling, so much so 
that the name ‘Willys’ (the jeep manufacturer) became synonymous with 
‘top quality’ (Bauer, Inkeles and Kluckjohn 1956, p. 126). 

We now find expressions of this attitude in discussions of the SDI 
programme (Sergeyev 1984) and of the future role of lasers (Tcherkov 
1984): if the Americans want to do something almost miraculous, they 
will succeed in doing so. In that sense, the Soviet leadership takes a 
much more optimistic view of American capabilities than either the 
United States or Europe. The fact that they may be wrong is of little 
importance in itself, but it does help to influence their view of SDI. 

For all these various reasons, we cannot ignore the fact that the Soviet 
Union may be trying to respond to the American project by developing 
its own defensive system. If that is so, it faces much greater difficulties 
than those inherent in an attempt to saturate and degrade SDI. It is not 
impossible that this might be the explanation for the stress that has been 
placed on increased economic efficiency in recent years. Competing with 
the USA in the domain of advanced technology would indeed force the 
Soviet Union to make a new qualitative leap forward (Meyer 1985). 

The Reagan administration in fact took the view that the Soviet Union 
had embarked upon a huge anti-missile defence project long before the 
launch of SDI and argued that the problem was not so much one of 
Soviet retaliation as one of the Soviets’ military use of space. 


The Soviet Union’s Military Space Programme 


Like many expressions with a big media appeal, the term ‘Star Wars’ is 
deceptively simple, quite apart from the allusion to George Lucas (who 
was not, as it happens, exactly pleased about the way the title of his 
space opera was being exploited). What we are actually talking about is 
the use of the inner reaches of space. And whilst they have already been 
militarized, if only by reconnaissance satellites, the Soviet Union’s use of 
space for both defensive and offensive purposes poses much greater 
problems. 


Is there a Soviet SDI? 


An ill-informed reader of Soviet Military Power could be forgiven for 
thinking that SDI is a Soviet programme and not and American one. 
The section of the 1984 edition (Department of Defense 1984) devoted 
to anti-missile defence takes up two pages, and includes both a map of 
the system surrounding Moscow (in terms of the 1972 ABM treaty, this 
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system is quite legal) and four futuristic artists’ impressions: two depict 
interceptor missiles, one the Pechroa radar, and the fourth the Sari 
Chagan site, where the Soviet Union is said to be developing a directed- 
energy system. 

The 1986 edition devotes a whole chapter (Department of Defense 
1986, pp. 44f) to strategic defence and operations in space; 13 of the 17 
pages are concerned with activities equivalent to SDI. The chapter 
opens with a superb colour drawing, which is supposed to depict a very 
powerful laser capable of operating against American satellites and mis- 
siles. The problem is that this illustration is no more than an extrapola- 
tion based on a photograph of the American apparatus developed to test 
the use of high-power lasers (the photograph is reproduced in US Con- 
gress, 1985a, p. 205). 

As Soviet Military Power has yet to become a comic strip, it does also 
include a text. It informs us that the Soviet laser programme is much 
bigger than the American programme, and that it involves more than 
10,000 scientists and engineers, and over half a dozen major R&D 
establishments and test sites. It goes on to claim that, unlike the USA, 
the Sovit Union has now gone beyond basic research in some areas; it 
already has ground-based lasers with a limited ability to attack Amer- 
ican satellites, and may have a prototype space-based laser weapon by 
the end of the 1980s. Finally, we learn that the Soviets may have 
prototype anti-missile lasers by the end of the 1980s, and may begin to 
experiment with their large-scale deployment in the early 1990s. 

One might, then, be forgiven for thinking that the Soviet Union has a 
lead over the USA in certain fundamental areas. The problem is that in 
1985, Senator Proxmire, citing Under-Secretary for Defense Research 
Wade, was able to state that the Soviet Union had caught up with the 
USA in only 5 of the 20 crucial areas in advanced technology, and that it 
was behind in the others (US Congress 1986, p. 50). When questioned 
by a Senate Commission, the CIA’s Gershwin was forced to admit that it 
would be optimistic to state that particle-beam based systems could be 
tested in the year 2000 (p. 46). 

The American intelligence services therefore take a much less optimis- 
tic view of Soviet capabilities. Despite the great effort that has been 
made, they still face considerable technological difficulties. They are 
obviously behind the USA, and the gap does not appear to be closing. 
The idea that the USSR is capable of deploying an anti-missile defence 
system based upon the exotic technologies of SDI and that it could do so 
before the USA has more to do with propaganda than with any realistic 
evaluation of the enemy’s capabilities. 

This does not mean that the Soviets do not have a strategic defence 
programme. A text published in 1973 (Lomov 1973), and intended for 
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officers, devotes no fewer than eight pages to the problem. More recent- 
ly, the Soviet Military Encyclopedia (SVE), which is published under the 
auspices of Marshal Ogarkov, states that the USSR is indeed trying to 
achieve military and technological superiority, particularly in the fields 
of cosmic (space) war and lasers (‘Prevoshodstvo nad protivnikom’, SVE, 
vol. 6, 1979, pp. 500-1; ‘Kosmicheskaya Voina’, SVE, vol. 4, 1977, 
p. 380). 

Under the terms of the ABM treaty, the Soviets have kept and 
improved a system of interceptor missiles based around Moscow. In 
1980, two new missiles known respectively as the SH 04 and the SH 08 
were deployed, again within the framework of the treaty (Drell, Farley 
and Holloway 1984, pp. 18-19). Even if it were improved, this system 
would, however, be incapable of defending Moscow against a large-scale 
attack (US Congress 1986, pp. 52-3). 

The construction of a large radar system at Abalatova, which is near 
Krasnoyarsk (600 kilometres east of Novosibirsk in Siberia), raised the 
problem of a possible violation of the 1972 treaty. The radar could be 
part of the control system for an anti-missile defence system, and might 
therefore go against the letter of the agreement. But Soviet computer 
capability and the number of missiles available for successful intercep- 
tions suggest that the system would have little credibility (US Congress 
1986, pp. 22-3; testimony of L. K. Gershwin). The Krasnoyarsk radar 
poses a political problem (do the Soviets respect agreements?) rather 
than a military problem. 

The Soviet Union has, finally, developed anti-aircraft missiles that 
could have a limited capability against nuclear warheads once they re- 
enter the earth’s atmosphere (Drell, Farley and Holloway, 1984, p. 20). 

On the whole, it seems that the Soviet Union: 


e is studying projects for defence systems that could be described as 
exotic, but it is unlikely that they will be operational before the year 
2000 at the earliest; 

e has the technology to build a so-called terminal defence layer, and the 
nucleus of an operational system. But even if it decided flagrantly to 
violate the 1972 treaty, it would be several years before the system 
could be deployed, and its capabilities would be poor in the face of 
massed American weapons. And there is no proof, or even any sugges- 
tion, that the USSR is on the point of openly violating the treaty (US 
Congress 1986, pp. 22-3). 


As with the SS-20, the Soviet attitude is irrelevant in terms of the 
strategic balance, unless, of course, there is a drastic reduction in the 
number of American missiles. But it does create a political problem. At a 
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time when the United States was dismantling its ABM system, even 
though it was legal in terms of the treaty, the Soviet Union was mod- 
ernizing its system, and there was a possibility that it would go against 
the letter of the agreement. The most favourable view that can be taken 
of this behaviour is that it creates a climate that can only encourage 
extremely irresponsible gestures on the part of the United States. The 
least favourable is that the Soviet leadership intends to acquire the 
ability to deny the United States the weapon of deterrence. Even if that 
were the case — and it is non-proven — it is, however, clear that it will not 
have the means to do so within the lifetime of the next generation, and 
may never have. 

There is, finally, one other aspect to the SDI problem. It relates to the 
‘conventional’ applications of the R&D programme. 

Even if SDI is never deployed on even a limited basis, many spin-offs 
could appear on the conventional battlefield over the next 20—25 years. 
The most probable include the use of lasers as weapons (and not as 
guidance systems), dramatic improvements in the use of computers for 
battle management, and the increased effectiveness of air defence sys- 
tems against planes or shiort-range missiles. All of these developments 
would put the Soviet concept of theatre war in jeopardy. It is certainly 
worthy of note that the Soviets frequently voice strong complaints about 
US-Israeli cooperation in this field. If SDI-derived technologies are to 
be used on the so-called conventional battlefield, the Israeli armed forces 
are definitely the most useful test-bed. 

A reappraisal of the future of SDI could well explain both the softer 
stance taken by the Soviet leadership towards strategic issues (as demon- 
strated during Shevardnadze’s trip to the USA in September 1989) and 
their growing concern about SDI-derived technologies. The Soviet lead- 
ers may well be eager to have the right to implement a similar R&D 
programme. They do in fact believe that the real effects of SDI will be 
seen on the conventional battlefield. They too need such a programme 
and could well be ready to accept the US position of extended research 
rights under the current ABM treaty. In their view, the best scenario 
would include a slow-down in the pace of R&D, if only so as to reduce 
the economic burden on the Soviet economy. In that scenario, however, 
the development of the low-cost technologies indicated in figure 7.1 
would be less than relevant. 

As US expenditure on SDI falls, and as the prospect of its deployment 
on even a limited scale becomes less and less likely, changes in the Soviet 
attitude must be examined carefully. The fact that they no longer see 
SDI as a strategic (nuclear) threat does not mean that it is any less 
relevant to Soviet policy. A shift towards ‘conventional’ applications of 
SDI R&D could reshape Soviet political and military responses. New 
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diplomatic moves are possible, either in the Strategic Arms Reduction 
Treaty (START) areas or over Soviet — Israeli relations. 

The statement made by Andrei A. Kokoshin (Deputy Director of the 
Moscow Institute for the USA and Canada) to the US Congress Com- 
mittee on Armed Services on 10 March 1989 is of particular interest. 
Kokoshin reiterates (in US Congress 1989, p. 27) the current Soviet 
assessment of the situation: ‘Our major conclusion of this study was that, 
as SDI will take some time to proceed with research, development and 
testing and deployment, it will cost enormous sums of money and will be 
very vulnerable to counter-measures. We recommended that the Soviet 
response to SDI should be an asymmetrical one, not to build a similar 
kind of system as we did several times before.’ At the same time, 
Kokoshin acknowledged (p. 27) that the Soviets had made a number of 
political and military mistakes: 


It was, I think, a big mistake on our side when we saw that the Americans 
had started to build some system and we started to do the same ... My 
personal assessment is that the initial reaction from the Soviet side, may be 
we overreacted in our propaganda to SDI, but it was mostly not the fault 
of the specialists but of the propaganda machine. 


The interesting point is that, whilst he admits that the Soviet Union has 
a tendency to ape the USA, he then puts the blame on the so-called 
propaganda machine. He simultaneously gives a sober assessment of the 
potential of SDI and tries to explain the shift from a hard line to a soft 
line by implicitly claiming that the Soviet reaction is now being shaped 
by ‘specialists’ (Jnstituchiki) rather than by ‘propagandists’. There is 
certainly some truth in this statement, but it is also noteworthy that 
Kokoshin constantly fails to raise the issue of the application of SDI to 
‘conventional’ weapons systems. 

If the Soviet leadership actually is convinced that, in so far as it poses 
a strategic (nuclear) threat, the SDI programme is a sitting duck but still 
feels that it needs enough room to manoeuvre to be able to implement its 
own R&D programme, the whole of Kokoshin’s statement makes sense. 


The Soviet Union and the military use of space 


The militarization of space began in 1959, with the launch of an Amer- 
ican reconnaissance vehicle. Between 1959 and 1980, 1,534 military 
satellites were launched, 1,088 of them by the Soviet Union (US con- 
gress 1985c). Since then, the trend has continued. It cannot be denied 
that the United States set the pace. But that does not necessarily mean 
that the Soviet Union has simple reacted to developments elsewhere. 
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Table 7.1 The militarization of space (1959-1980) 


Date of first launch 

—— _— =a Initiative 
Satellite mission USA USSR (gap in years) 
Reconnaissance 1959 1962 US (3) 
Calibration 1962 1964 IS: (2) 
Electronic surveillance 1962 1965 US (2) 
Navigation 1960 1967 US (7) 
Tactical communications — 1964 USSR (?) 
Forward detection 1960 1967 US (7) 
FOBS?* : = ; 1966 USSR (?) 
Ocean surveillance 1975 1967 USSR (8) 
Antisat target = 1967 USSR (?) 
Antisat system : — 1968 USSR (?) 


* FOBS = Fractional-Orbit Bombardment Systems. 
Source: US Congress (1982c), pp. 32-3. 


Table 7.1 lists ten kinds of mission and shows both that America took 
the initiative and that Soviet missions were highly specific. Six of the ten 
missions were undertaken by both countries, and in seven cases America 
had an undeniable lead of two to seven years. But the Soviet Union also 
undertook four missions to which there is no American equivalent. The 
Soviet Union’s military use of space is therefore not a mirror reflection of 
American strategy. That explains, to some extent, the discrepancy in the 
number of satellites launched (the Soviet Union launched only 790 
vehicles on the six missions undertaken by both sides). The quality and 
reliability of American equipment also mean that the number of laun- 
ches can be reduced. Finally, the United States launched 153 civilian 
communications satellites that can also be used for military purposes; 
the Soviet Union launched 104. 

The discrepancy in the number of satellites launched by the two 
countries is in fact less marked that it might seem at first sight. Table 
7.2, which breaks down the launches by mission, provides vital informa- 
tion as to the respective priorities of the big two. 

The first is, of course, observation, which accounts for over half the 
total number of military satellites. But whilst electronic surveillance 
(listening in to radar and communication systems) is America’s second 
highest priority, it ranks fourth for the Soviets. Liaison between tactical 
units (primarily the navy) and the calibration of measuring and detec- 
tion devices take priority. 

The Soviet Union’s doctrine of sea-denial, which was described ear- 
lier, is subject to very severe constraints at the level of data-transmission. 
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Table 7.2 Military space programmes (1959-1980) 


USA USSR 
No. % No. % 
Total number of satellites, 1,036 1,846 
of which military 446 43 1,088 59 
Total number of military satellites 446 100 1,088 100 
Reconnaissance 231 51.8 501 46.1 
Calibration 43 9.6 119 10.8 
Electronic surveillance 81 18.2 67 6.2 
Navigation 40 9.0 57 5.2 
Tactical communications 0 247 Dey 
Forward detection 39 4.5 20 1.8 
FOBS 0 18 1.6 
Ocean surveillance 12 7 26 2.4 
Antisat target 0 16 1.5 
Antisat system 0 17 1.5 


FOBS: Fractional — Orbit Bombardment Systems. 
Source: US Congress (1982c), pp. 32-3. 


Soviet ships do not operate as independent units, and simply carry out 
manoeuvres that are directed from land bases. This doctrine also ex- 
plains the importance of ocean surveillance, the one mission undertaken 
by both countries in which the Soviet Union has an eight-year lead. It is 
also significant that three of the missions undertaken by the Soviet 
Union alone are openly offensive. 

We can now describe three degrees in the militarization of space: 


1 the use of space for systems used to support earth-based forces: 
observation, electronic surveillance, navigation and communications 
come into this category; the satellites supply and transmit data; 

2 the use of space for weapons directed against targets on earth; this 
includes Fractional-Orbit Bombardment Systems (FOBS); 

3 the use of space for weapons directed against targets in space, such as 
enemy satellites or missiles. 


If we use this classification, we can now state that: 


e space has been completely militarized (in all three senses); 

e the United States took the initiative in first-degree militarization, but 
did not go beyond that; 

e only the USSR has been involved in all three degrees of militarization. 
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Second- and third-degree militarization could, in theory, be seen as a 
violation of the 1967 treaty on limiting the militarization of space. As the 
last FOBS mission was carried out in 1971, that aspect of the problem 
is now restricted to anti-satellite missions. In this domain, the Soviet 
Union has developed a killer satellite, whereas the United States has 
concentrated mainly on the possibility of using interceptor missiles to 
destroy satellites. Their respective approaches to anti-satellite warfare 
are therefore different. The Soviet system resembles a fighter, whilst the 
American system could be compared to an anti-aircraft missile. The 
United States in fact acquired an anti-satellite capability as early as 
1963, five years before the first Soviet killer satellite was launched. To 
do so, it used either the Nike-Neus with a nuclear warhead (Project 
Mudflap, 1963-4) or a derivative of the Thor missile (Project 437, 
1964—75; see Smith 1983). These systems, which do not require the use 
of satellites carrying a military payload, do not appear in the above 
tables, and cannot be regarded as violating the 1967 treaty. 

When the United States dismantled the ABM system in 1975, it also 
abandoned its anti-satellite capability. A new system was designed in the 
early 1980s. An F-15 fighter acting under orders from regional operation- 
al control centres in Tyndall (Georgia), March (California), McChord 
and Griffin would launch an MV missile capable of destroying the 
nearest Soviet satellites (US Congress 1986, pp. 58-61). The programme 
was suspended by Congress, for both political and financial reasons. The 
Pentagon, however, is still pressing strongly for the relevant funding 
(Lucas 1987a, p. 475). 

The Soviet Union’s apparent lead in second- and third-degree militar- 
ization of space stems, then, from a political decision as much as from 
the use of a system — FOBS -— that the United States considers ineffec- 
tive, and from the use of different (but not necessarily superior) anti- 
satellite technology. Once again, the contrast between the American 
attitude in the period 1975-82 and the Soviet attitude is plolitical rather 
than military. No doubt the United States could very rapidly develop an 
effective anti-satellite system. But, by carrying out tests at a time when 
the Americans were dismantling their systems, the Soviet leadership ran 
the risk of seeming to be openly aggressive. 

It is not easy to assess the effectiveness of Soviet military satellites. 
The USSR’s reconnaissance satellites appear to be modified versions of 
the Vostok capsule that was used for the first manned space flights (US 
Congress 1985c, p. 1056). It is possible that the new generation uses a 
modified Soyuz. Even so, it must be much smaller than America’s huge 
KH 11 Big Bird satellites. Capsules containing film are recovered after 
eight days, which suggests that the length of the film is 1,400 metres 
(ibid., p. 1059). The KH II has a higher capability. The quality of the 
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Table 7.3. The Soviet military space programme for 1987 


Mission é Number % 

Reconnaissance 28 40.0 
Calibration 3 4.3 
Electronic surveillance 13 18.6 
Navigation 9 12.8 
Communications 12 17.1 
Forward detection 3 4.3 
Ocean surveillance 2 2.9 


Total 70 100.0 


Source: Johnson (1988), p. 184. 


photographs is estimated to be at best a resolution of 35/40 cycles per 
minute, which makes it possible to make out vehicles (ibid., p. 1060). 

Ocean surveillance is, as we have already seen, a vital mission for the 
Soviets, given the importance they attach to sea-denial. It is thought that 
their satellites use radar, with a very powerful (100 kW) generator 
fuelled by a nuclear reactor with a core of 50 kilos of uranium 235. Once 
the mission has been completed, a rocket motor sends the reactor into a 
very long-life orbit (several hundred years). An accident that prevented 
the motor from igniting caused Kosmos 954 to break up over Canada in 
January 1978 (ibid., p. 1066; see also Department Energy 1978). In 
1983, the Soviet Union launched a non-military ocean observation satel- 
lite (Kosmos 1500). The picture resolution was of the order of 1,500 
metres, which is not good enough to allow one ship to be distinguished 
from another but adequate enough to locate a flotilla. Unless the milit- 
ary satellites have a much better resolution, they are, at best, capable of 
carrying out general observation missions. In order to be able to target 
one particular ship accurately, a resolution of the order of 40 to 25 
metres is required. NASA achieved that level of accuracy with the 
Shuttle Imaging Radar in 1982 and 1984 (US Congress 1985b, p. 36). It 
is therefore possible, but not certain, that the Soviet Union will obtain 
similar results between 1987 and 1990. 

Anti-satellite satellites, in the meantime, seem to have been relatively 
effective against low- or medium-orbit targets (US Congress 1985c, 
p. 1102). 

The Soviet military space programme reveals the Soviet Union’s in- 
terest in the militarization of space, the existence of considerable differ- 
ences between its priorities and techniques and those of the United 
States, and a technology gap that seems to indicate that the USA has its 
usual lead. The programme relies upon a series of launch vehicles, the 
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oldest of which dates back to the first Sputnik of 1957. The Soviets have 
opted to standardize their vehicles instead of putting all their eggs in one 
basket by developing a high-performance but fragile system like the 
shuttle (US Congress 1982c, pp. 55-119). They have also build a 
spacecraft roughtly similar to the US Challenger with the ‘Buran’ shuttle 
and the heavy launcher Energiya. 

Only one unmanned flight has been carried out to date, and the Soviet 
space community is voicing serious doubts about this system. After the 
1989 failure of the probes launched towards Mars, there is a growing 
conflict between the scientists and the engineers involved with the space 
programme. The defence side of the space programme has also been hit 
by unreliability, and the military are voicing similar objections. 

Claims that the system is unnecessary and budgetary restrictions 
mean that the Buran shuttle faces an uncertain future. 

On the other hand, a scale model of a small reusable vehicle was 
tested in 1983. It was similar to the planned European Hermes (Depart- 
ment of Defense 1984, pp. 42-3) and may be a harbinger of things to 
come. 

The Soviet Union is now reaping the rewards of its failure to conquer 
space in the same spectacular fashion as the United States. The relative 
modesty of its achievements can be explained in terms of both financial 
and technological constraints. The USSR failed to develop a super 
launch-vehicle in the 1960s does not use exotic fuel mixtures, and is 
happy with missiles designed in the 1950s and early 1960s. The decision 
to standardize may have been forced upon them, but ultimately it will 
probably prove to be more judicious than the American concentration on 
performance. 


Negotiations: myths and realities 


Since the autumn of 1986, Soviet — American negotiations on arms 
limitations have been characterized by a new dynamism. The myths, 
however, are still there on both sides. Besides, the efforts both parties 
have put into developing certain techniques cannot fail to influence the 
negotiations. 

Let us try to identify a number of principles that will provide the basis 
for an evaluation of the various proposals that have been put forward. 


(1) First, the objective of total denuclearization, as put forward by the 
Soviets (Marshal Sokolor, cited in Le Monde, 20 January 1987), is a 
mirage. Its implementation would raise endless verification problems. It 
is by no means certain, moreover, that nuclear weapons are evil in 
themselves. For the first time in modern history, the ruling classes know 
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— and feel — that they are as threatened by war as the subordinates they 
once sent, usually quite cold-bloodedly, to the slaughter. Is there no 
alternative to the logic that, as we saw in chapter 4, tends to bring back 
the spectre of war? It would be better to abandon the illusory goal of 
eliminating nuclear weapons and to attempt to arrive at the most stable 
configuration possible; in other words, the configuration that does most 
to lessen the attractions of a first strike. 


(2) We then have to get away from irrelevant statistical arguments. In 
the case of Europe, the need to do so is obvious: there is no such thing as 
a category of Eurostrategic weapons. Anything that can be done by an 
SS-20 can also be done by an ‘intercontinental’ SS-18. It is absurd to 
concentrate on missiles and to ignore aircaft. Strategic nuclear superior- 
ity is a meaningless concept in the sense that there can be no such thing 
as a ‘surgical’ strike. If we have to argue in numerical terms, we should 
adopt the principle of equal numbers of warheads and include all de- 
livery systems, Soviet missiles and NATO aircraft alike. 


(3) The specificity of the political problem of relations between Western 
European countries and the Soviet Union must also be recognized. 
There are no natural barriers between the two: whether we like it or not, 
cohabitation, to use a fashionable term, is a geographical fact of life. It 
cannot be said too often that the problem is political. There is of course 
a military side to it, and it is exacerbated by the dominion the Soviet 
Union exercises in its sphere of influence. Because of the socio-economic 
system’s lack of dynamism, that dominion takes mainly (but not exclu- 
sively) a military form. We should be looking for a solution to this 
problem, rather than trying to achieve a fictitious balance or falling for 
every myth that comes along. 


The debat tends to focus on three themes: Euromissiles, the reduction of 
strategic arsenals and the decision whether or not to pursue SDI. The 
principles outlined above have specific implications when it comes to 
assessing the value of negotiations. 

In the first place, cutting nuclear arsenals inevitably means reaching 
an agreement over defensive systems, and such negotiations are a matter 
for the United States and the Soviet Union alone. As we have seen in 
this chapter, a defensive system can in reality easily be a part of an 
offensive strategy. The only circumstances in which SDI has any milit- 
ary credibility imply an American first strike that reduces the number of 
Soviet missiles and warheads to a very low level. For the moment, that is 
impossible, but it could easily be done if future negotiations cut the 
Soviet arsenal to any great extent. The same argument obviously applies 
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to the Soviets. An agreement on SDI and its equivalents must therefore 
precede and determine the nature of any agreement on arsenals. Three 
possible scenarios emerge: 


| No agreement on SDI: any limitations, including the ceiling set by 
SALT IT, will have destabilizing effects, 

2 A total ban on defensive systems: this would require more than a 
return to the starting point represented by the 1972 ABM treaty. The 
Soviet attitude has aroused jutifiable suspicions. The only way to 
overcome those suspicions is to dismantle all defensive systems com- 
pletely, including those allowed by the treaty. Both arsenals could 
then be cut to a quarter or a fifth of their current strength, 

3 Limitations on defence systems: the USA and the USSR could agree 
to further tests. They could, for instance, be allowed to establish a 
third layer to protect their ICBM silos. Potentially, this is the most 
unstable situation of all. Both sides would have the infrastructure 
required for the deployment of a complete system. Any major reduc- 
tion in the number of nuclear warheads would be dangerous. The 
status quo ante, or the SALT II ceiling, would still do more to ensure 
stability. START talks could indeed lead to a more balanced Soviet 
nuclear arsenal, with a smaller, sleeker and more survivable triad. 
A number of options are open (Flournoy 1989). If START talks 
resulted in greater symmetry, enhanced both sides’ ability to survive 
a first strike, and lessened their capacity to strike such a blow, a more 
stable nuclear stand-off could be established. 


Some statements form Soviet officials indicate that they tend increasingly 
to share certain Western views on nuclear stability, not least the French 
theory of ‘deterrence from the weak to the powerful’ (see Lacoste 1989, 
and especially the speeches by Tulin and General Poirier). As with the 
CFE talks, there are reasonable grounds for hoping that better under- 
standing and greater stability will lead to enhanced security. 

In the second place, the Euromissile question has to be dealt with in 
political terms. If we agree that the security of Europe depends upon 
linkage with the United States, the allocation of Poseidon missiles to 
NATO and the presence of aircraft are as tangible expressions of linkage 
as Pershing 2 and GLCMs. The zero option (no SS-20, no Pershing, no 
cruise) is therefore politically acceptable. Continued linkage rests upon a 
political decision, and the respective interests of Europe and the USA 
are increasingly divergent. No discussions on military hardware can 
change that. 

The main threat to Europe is a conventinal one. Given the population 
density of this part of the world, neither limited nuclear war nor the 
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much-vaunted surgical strike has any credibility. Relations can only 
develop in an atmosphere of mutual trust. They can improve only if the 
Soviets agree to modify the destabilizing aspects of their military appar- 
atus, namely: 


e its numerical strength; 

e the offensive orientation of the very structure of their forces (large 
numbers of multiple rocket-launchers, for example; these weapons are 
designed to crush or blind enemy defences); 

e the provocative posture of their troops, by reducing material and 
human mobilization to levels comparable with Western forces. 


The Soviets (and not only the Soviets) must publicly accept that, 
although they are stationed in Europe, French and British nuclear forces 
are by their very nature strategic and are not earmarked for use in a 
so-called nuclear battle. They provide a guarantee of deterrence and are 
therefore not negotiable. 

These are the two keys to stability in Europe. Attempts to conceal that 
with media myths about this or that miracle weapon are highly irres- 
ponsible. We cannot meet the challenge offered by the Gorbachev doc- 
trine by continuing to propagate the myths that have done so much to 
disinform Western public opinion. The aim of all those — in both the 
East and the West — who attempt to manipulate public opinion is simply 
to deny Europeans the right to control their own security. 


8 


The Technology Gap: 
An Intellectual Alibi? 


Technology has had one final effect on the way in which we perceive the 
military might of the Soviet Union. Technology is believed to be the 
West’s ultimate weapon. We are no longer dealing with fantasies about 
particular hardware or particular projects. The argument is much more 
general than that: Soviet power is based upon quantity, but can always be 
defeated by the qualitatively superior weapons developed by advances in Western 
technology. This argument has a corollary: the Soviets are acquiring the 
technology they lack, either by legal means or through espionage, and are reducing the 
West’s lead. 

These propositions feed both the American tendency to develop a 
hyper-sophisticated arsenal, which is sometimes said to be ‘baroque’ 
(Kaldor 1982), and alarmist talk along the lines of: ‘We are selling the 
Soviets the rope that will hang us’. This is the view expressed by Lee 
and Staar (1986, pp. 196, 197), for instance. 

Whilst the technology gap is a very real problem, and whilst it is often 
very difficult to deal with it in scientific terms, the way it has been 
exploited in various debates is highly dubious. So much so that one 
wonders if it might not have given rise to two fallacious arguments, one 
that ignores the weight of numbers, and one based upon a schematic 
view of the economic and social realities of the Soviet system. Far from 
providing a new and complementary approach, analyses of the technol- 
ogy gap all too often serve to justify dubious a prior’ assumptions. 


The Reality and Significance of the Gap 


In the course of the present study, we have often encountered the 
problem of the quality of Soviet material. We have also seen that the 
American administration takes the view that the Soviet Union is at best 
on equal terms with the United States and that in many respects it has 
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fallen behind. The gap certainly exists, and it is worth trying to measure 
it. But is it of any military significance? To put it another way: is the 
Western approach the most efficient in economic and military terms? If 
it is not, is Soviet backwardness the result of constraints, or of a deliber- 
ate choice? 


The gap 


A considerable number of books, most of them in English, have been 
written in an attempt to evaluate the gap (see Amann, Cooper and 
Davies 1977; Amann and Cooper 1982; Bergson 1983). It is unfortunate 
that they have not been distributed more widely in France, as they might 
have prevented authors like Castoriadis (1980) from claiming that the 
Soviets have achieved superiority in the military domain. If we simply 
list the most important categories of aircraft (table 8.1), it is obvious that 
the Soviet Union is behind the West, and that it is falling further behind. 

It is not always possible to draw comparisons because, as we saw in 
chapter 2, the two arsenals are not really the same. To take only one 
example: the United States developed first-generation cruise missiles 
(Regulus | and 2) at a very early stage, but quickly withdrew them from 
service when the Soviet Union began to deploy several similar systems. 
Similarly, we saw in chapter 7 that the two countries use different 
anti-satellite techniques, and that the Soviet Union uses its space vehi- 
cles for missions in which the Americans take little interest. 

The same backwardness can be seen in non-military industries, both 
at the level of introducing new processes (table 8.2) and in terms of their 
diffusion (table 8.3). Two objections could, however, be raised against 
this statement. 

The first is that the Soviets have different priorities. This is possible, 
but it would still have to be proved that the Soviet Union has taken the 
lead in other areas. For the moment, that is not the case. A number of 
different options are open to the Soviets. Individual car ownership is 
obviously not a priority, but that has not resulted in the use of superior 
technology for lorries or public transport. 

The second objection is that the technology gap in the civilian sector 
results from a decision to prioritize the military sector: the USSR is 
paying the price for a defence effort that has been forced upon it. Yet, 
whilst Soviet military material is usually qualitatively better than civi- 
lian products, it is still inferior to the equivalent Western products. 

The technology gap seems, therefore, to be a definite reality. It is 
sometimes widened by the Soviet tendency to begin mass-producing new 
equipment without really developing it. 

Take the case of nuclear-propelled submarines. We can begin by 
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Table 8.3. Share of new process in total output: 1982(%) 


USSR USA Japan FRG UK 
Oxygen steelmaking 29.6 62.1 73.4 80.9 66.1 
Continuously cast 
steel 2. 27.6 78.7 61.9 38.9 
Synthetic fibres ole? ON 2 83.8 83.1 78.6 
Polyfelins 46.4 87.5 80.0 73.0 79.3 
Nuclear power 7.1 12.4 17.6 17.3 16.7 
Numerically controlled 16.6 34.0 52.8 20.6 Poth 


machine-tools 


Source: Amann and Cooper (1986), p. 13. 


making a distinction between two generations. The first corresponds to 
boats that are extrapolations from traditional submarines adapted to the 
new system of propulsion. Soviet naval architects rapidly came to the 
conclusion that traditional hull designs were irrational, given the possibi- 
lities opened up by nuclear reactors. Nuclear reactors allow submarines 
to make whole voyages under water. It was logical to adapt their hulls to 
take account of this new factor. The result was the second-generation 
nuclear submarine, which has been adopted by both the USA and the 
USSR, and which is shorter and broader than its predecessors. The 
interesting point is that, whereas the Soviet Union’s first nuclear sub- 
marine came into service only four years after its American counterpart 
(1958 and 1954), the USSR was nine years behind the USA in introduc- 
ing second-generation boats (1967 and 1958 respectively). The explana- 
tion is that, whilst the USA built only four first-generation boats (Skate 
class), the Soviets produced 13 November class submarines (Sapir 1983, 


p. 18). 


The military significance of the gap 


History provides us with two examples that lead to diametrically 
opposed conclusions. In 1982, the Israeli airforce destroyed 84 Syrian 
aircraft over Lebanon with no losses to its own forces. Quite apart from 
the fact that the Israeli pilots were better trained, the qualitative super- 
iority of their equipment was decisive. And it was at the level of electro- 
nics (detecting and jamming enemy systems) that the effects of Israeli 
superiority had the greatest impact (Spick 1983). 

Between 1943 and 1945, Germany enjoyed an obvious technological 
lead in tanks. The weaponry and armour of the Panzers and Tigers were 
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bcttcr, and sometimcs much better, than that availablc to Allied tank 
units. But in the evcnt numbcrs proved to be decisive. 

Thc second examplc is an illustration of Lanchester’s law, which was 
discusscd earlier. But our first example dcmonstrates that Lanchester’s 
law does not always apply. The problem is that it is difficult to deter- 
minc the impacc of a qualitative gap. Once a certain point has been 
rcachcd, a qualitative gap may reprcsent a decisive advantage. But until 
that point has been rceachcd, a balancc has to be struck between quality 
and quantity. Now it is very difficult, if not completely impossible, to 
predict the futurc: no simulation can be completely realistic. Elementary 
caution suggests that wc must assumc that the second of our two exam- 
ples applies. No one is prepared to gamble on a complete collapse on the 
part of Sovict forces in the event of war. 

Let us attempt to look at how Lanchester’s law affects the cost — 
benefit ratio. Wc have alrcady seen that E = N?K, where E is the 
efficiency of an arsenal made up of N type X weapons and where K is 
their quality. 

It will immediately be seen that, in order to compensate for a numer- 
ical imbalance, qualitative improvements must be proportional to the 
square of the quantitative gap. We can therefore advance two hypotheses 
as to costs. 


| Assuming that no technological innovations are made, unit costs fall 
as quantity increases. This is simply a systematic application of the 
‘learning by doing process’ described by Arrow (1962). An empirical 
analysis of this phenomenon has in fact been made in one sector of 
production that is of direct relevance to the topic under discussion: the 
aircraft industry (Wright 1936). Total cost is proportional to quantity, 
and the law of diminishing returns applies: 


c = N“ where 0 < «a < 1. 


2 On the other hand, and again assuming that no innovations are 
made, any qualitative improvement means that costs rise dispropor- 
tionately. The joint American — West German attempt to produce the 
perfect tank (the MBT 70) led to intolerable cost over-runs (Alexander 
1975). Total cost is therefore directly proportional to quality, and the 
law of increasing returns applies: 


c = K® where B > 1. 


The effectiveness of an arscnal can therefore be increased in one of two 
ways: 
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E,, (quantitative approach) 


E, (qualitative approach) 


‘e C 


Figure 8.1 


e Hither quantity rises and quality remains constant: 


if 

Cae Nae 
then 

N = cll 
and 


B= Ke as 0\< a < 1, 2/a> 1. 
e Or, quality improves and quantity remains constant: 
=k 


therefore 


and 


B= NMP as B> 1,4 <1. 
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Let us call the first approach E,, and the second E,. If we use a graph 
to illustrate the relationship between effectiveness and total cost, we 
obtain figure 8.1. 

Assuming that no technological innovations are made, the quantita- 
tive approach is more profitable if costs rise beyong C). 

If technical improvements allow the same performance to be attained 
at less cost, both curve E, and curve E,, which represents the quantita- 
tive approach, will move upwards. 

If both parties make progress at the same rate, costs will fall, and the 
real balance will improve: point A will move closer to the vertical axis 
and further away from the horizontal axis. In other words, technical 
improvements tend to work to the advantage of the party that has 
chosen a quantitative strategy, as it will achieve greater effectiveness (at 
the same cost) than the enemy, and the cost of maintaining the balance 
will fall. If the party that has adopted the qualitative strategy (£,) 
takes the lead, it will force the enemy to incur extra costs in any attempt 
to restore the balance, but will become weaker as the other party catches 
up. 

We can now systematize the findings of chapter 7 by comparing the 
economic implications of SDI and of a quantitative response on the part 
of the Soviets: assuming that Lanchester’s law still applies, it is, in the 
long term, economic suicide to opt for quantitative development if 
the enemy has adopted a qualitative strategy. Talk of wearing down 
the Soviet Union in an arms race can only foster a dangerous illusion. 
Unless the technology gap can be increased to such an extent that 
Lanchester’s law no longer applies, and no one knows if that can be 
done, Washington will weaken before Moscow does so. 

In Europe, the military have set themselves the more modest task of 
developing the perfect tank to compensate for the Soviet Union’s numer- 
ical superiority. Their attempts to do so will probably end in both 
economic and military failure. It is fifteen years since Brossolet demons- 
trated that they would do better to put their trust in a dense network of 
anti-tank systems (from missiles to mines) in his magisterial Essai sur la 
non-bataille (1975), which is still relevant today. 

It has to be said that blind faith in technology is losing ground in the 
USA too. At least one specialist in advanced technologies (Canby 1985) 
now doubts that it is possible to break a Soviet attack by using very 
sophisticated weapons to strike behind enemy lines, as the Assault Breaker 
programme suggests. His argument does not rest solely upon the cost 
factor and on the use of Lanchester’s law; Canby also stresses that 
advanced technologies are vulnerable to relatively simple counter- 
measures. 
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A deliberate choice? 


It might be possible to draw one simple conclusion from the above: the 
Soviets have made the same calculations outlined above and have 
reached the obvious conclusion. They have deliberately chosen to rely 
upon numbers and simplicity. This is, however, a somewhat hasty con- 
clusion. 

The 1973 Middle East war gave rise to an immense body of literature 
which stressed the benefits of the simplicity of Soviet weaponry. It is less 
expensive than the American equivalent, which is a victim of its own 
sophistication, just as reliable, and performs almost as well.’ But a 
detailed study shows that this is, to say the least, a dangerous over- 
simplification. 

Take the example of tanks. The engine used on the T-54, T-55 and 
T-62 derives from the engine fitted on the Second World War T-34. It is 
a V-12 diesel; it is water-cooled, and is fairly typical of the technology 
of the 1930s. Compared with more recent Western engines, performance 
per litre is, as might be expected, poor. On the other hand, some 
features, and particularly the compression ratio, are better. 

At first sight, this is a good example of simplicity and mass produc- 
tion. The engine is, however, disastrously unreliable: it is claimed to 
have a life of 500 hours, but in fact breaks down after 100 hours or so 
(Isby 1981, p. 84). Why? Because of poor workmanship and finish. The 
oil lines are rough, and the flow is often blocked, which results in 
spectacular breakdowns. Czech engineers found 8-10 ounces of metal 
filings in the oil after only 25 hours’ running time. 

To take another example. The BTR 60 B armoured personnel carrier 
is very highly regarded by the Americans, who have been able to test it. 
The only problem is that the troops must climb out of roof hatches and 
jump or roll to the ground — the Soviets take the view that a 3 per cent 
casualty rate on manoeuvres is acceptable (Isby 1981, p. 123). It might 
be thought that a design fault like this could easily be rectified, but its 
successor, the BTR 70, is built to the same specifications. 

The Soviet navy, finally, has suffered a spectacular series of accidents 
involving nuclear submarines (table 8.4). 

In short, whilst the Soviets do use less advanced technology, they have 
not exploited it to achieve greater reliability, or to build simpler but 
more efficient vehicles. It is therefore design and procurement are a 
rational process. It is also a mistake to oversimplify matters and to say 
that Soviet weapon design and procurement are a rational process. It is 
also a mistake to believe that there is a single decision-making centre. 
The whole decision-making process has to be examined in its own right, 
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Table 8.4 Serious incidents involving Soviet submarines: 1970-1986 


a 


Type of submarine Nature of accident 


(NATO a 
Date codename) Fire Radiation Other _—_— Place Deaths 
a NEE Ee —EeEEEE———————ee 
April 1970 November* x Atlantic X 
1970 Alpha xX ? xX 
1971 Yankee x Pacific 
March 1972 Hotel 2 > Atlantic 
March 1972 Yankee xX Atlantic 
December 1972 ? x Atlantic X 
October 1976 ? xX Atlantic X 
1977 ? xX xX ? 
1977 ? »4 Atlantic 
December 1979 ee xX Atlantic 
August 1980 Echo 1 x Pacific x 
1981 g x Baltic x 
September 1983 ee Xx Pacific xX 
November 1983 Victor 3 »¢ Atlantic 
January 1986 Echo 2 x Pacific 
October 1986 Yankee* »4 Atlantic X 


4 Submarine sank as result of accident. 


Source: Bussert (1987b), p. 715. 


and we will return to it later. For the moment we will simply note that it 
is because they have no choice in the matter that the Soviets rely upon 
the mass production of technologically poor equipment. 

As a result, they often sacrifice development margins. Whilst the 
initial unit costs may be low, it is difficult to modernize the product. 
Everything has to be replaced every 15 or 20 years. On the whole, it is 
often cheaper in the long run to start by producing more expensive 
equipment that has a longer working life (Sapir 1983). 


Western Technological Superiority and 
Perceptions of the Threat 


The fact that the Soviets have no alternative and must rely upon the 
mass production of inferior equipment could be explained in terms of 
Western society’s basic superiority in the technological domain: this 
widely held view implies that the Soviet system is basically incapable of 
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innovation. It can then be concluded that technology will be the salva- 
tion of the Soviet Union’s enemies. 

It is also widely believed that, if the Soviet Union is making progress, 
it must be borrowing, legally or otherwise, the fruits of the West’s 
research.” In this context, transfers of technology come to be seen as a 
new threat. The threat is insidious, silent and all the more dangerous in 
that it is directed against the supposedly essential factor in the West’s 
superiority over the Soviets. 


Innovation and the Soviet system 


The orthodox view is based upon American systems analysis, which 
contrasts the market economy with the command economy. The latter is 
defined as being directed by a centralized planning system. A bureau- 
cracy defines missions and verifies that they have been carried out; local 
agents have no autonomy from the political centre (Grossmann 1963). 
There is no place in a command economy for a key figure in the process 
of innovation: the entrepreneur. Technical progress can be made only by 
meeting targets set ‘from above’: it is the result of a routine process with 
a poor overall level of efficiency. Whilst a command economy is, by its 
very nature, ill suited for innovation, it is extremely well adapted to the 
centralized allocation of human, material and financial resources. That 
is the positive side to its structure. 

Those who take this view argue that, when it comes to innovation in 
the weapons sector, the Soviet Union is relatively less efficient than the 
United States (Ofer 1980). In order to achieve the same level of innova- 
tion as a market economy in any given domain, the controllers of a 
command economy have no alternative but to concentrate their re- 
sources. This is what the Americans call a ‘brute force’ approach to the 
problem. The Russians can achieve the same results, but the cost is 
higher. As they are also involved in a zero-sum game, anything allocated 
to the priority sector must of necessity be taken away from other sectors. 
And as production requires a complete industrial system, backwardness 
in non-priority sectors is reflected elsewhere in the shape of economic or 
social constraints that damage the overall efficiency of the system still 
further. 

There is only one flaw in this impeccable reasoning: it does not 
correspond to Soviet realities. The role of the entrepreneur could be 
discussed at great length, and Ranis (1955) has demonstrated the limita- 
tions of Schumpeter’s oversimplified arguments with reference to Japan. 
But that is not the real point. The truth is that the USSR has never been 
a perfectly centralized system, whatever Soviet textbooks or American 
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systems analysts may say to the contrary. Authors like Granick 
(1954) and Andrle (1976) have shown the extent to which factory mana- 
gers enjoy a wide margin of autonomy. The same point was made by 
Moore (1952) as early as 1952. It was left to Gerschenkron (1962, pp. 
285-7) to spell out the implications for Soviet planning, which should be 
seen, not as an exercise in omniscience, but as a struggle in which the 
centre tries, usually in vain, to control its agents. The role of local Party 
officials (Obkom secretaries) has been examined by Hough (1969), whilst 
Duchéne (1975) brilliantly describes the ministries of production as 
trusts competing against one another. Skilling (1986), finally, has initi- 
ated extremely interesting studies that demonstrate the existence and 
importance of interest groups in Soviet society (see also Skilling and 
Griffiths, 1971). 

The oversimplified image of the Soviet system given by the notion of a 
command economy cannot explain the logic of the workings of Soviet 
society. In that sense, it leads us into a blind alley, and does nothing to 
help us understand the process of innovation. An empirical approach 
would be more helpful. Whilst we may come up against a number of 
obstacles, we do have enough information to get some idea of how the 
process works in the military domain (Sapir 1986c). 

It is, for instance, obvious that the Soviet Union has not always lagged 
behind the USA. In electronics, it made great progress in the 1950s and 
the early 1960s. According to one well-placed observer (Steinhaus 1986), 
there was then a very real possibility that the Soviet Union would catch 
up with the USA. In the second half of the 1960s and throughout the 
following decade, the gap between them grew wider. It also seems that 
working conditions inside the military system are not good enough to 
attract the best research workers. According to Adomeit and Agursky 
(1978), civilian institutes have completely outstripped their military 
counterparts in the field of numerically controlled machine-tools. 

It is therefore essential to understand the dynamics of Soviet back- 
wardness. Our view of the system may change as it increases or de- 
creases. There is a major methodological problem here: we have to make 
a careful distinction between particular observations applicable to 
specific periods, and general laws. The fact that the Soviet Union was 
behind in a given period does not mean that it will always be behind. 
And the fact that it is falling further behind the West does not necessari- 
ly mean that the trend will continue. The only thing that we can say 
with any certainty is that in the 1980s the USSR was considerably 
behind, but probably less so in basic research than in applied research. 
In the short and medium term, we can assume that this will continue to 
be the case. But it would be foolhardy to transform this statement into a 
general law. 
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This brings us to another problem, and to the need to distinguish 
between three types of innovation in the military domain (Meyer 1983): 
| The Soviets may make innovations in the domain of operational 

concepts, either in order to counter what they see as a threat or in 
order to achieve new objectives. Examples include long-range 
armoured groups in the 1930s, and strategic ‘bastions’ for missile 
submarines in the 1970s. In their initial stages, these innovations 
affect neither technology nor equipment, but the way in which they 
are used. 

2 The product itself may be innovatory. Take the case‘of the T-34, 
which was, until 1943, regarded as the finest tank in the world. The 
engine came from the BT-8, and the idea for the sloping armour was 
inspired by the BT IS (Milson 1970; Zaloga and Grandier 1981). In 
this case, it was the way in which existing components were com- 
bined that was innovatory, 

3. Finally, we also have technological innovations, in which case the 
components themselves are new. 


As a general rule, the Soviets have proved themselves to have a great 
gift for the first two types of innovation. yet, even here, generalizations 
can be misleading. The best example is the BMP-1. This infantry com- 
bat vehicle represented a synthesis of the last two types of innovation: it 
used components from the PT-76 light tank and was equipped with the 
Sagger missile, which was originally developed for the infantry. At the 
time, the 73 mm low-pressure gun, which fired a rocket-propelled projec- 
tile, was a technological innovation. The relevant use-doctrine, on the 
other hand, appears to have been elaborated when the BMP-1 was 
already in service. In this case, the operational innovation came second 


(Isby 1981, p. 126). 


The impact of Western technology on the Soviet Union 


Whatever the explanation may be, the fact that the Soviet Union is 
backward raises the problem of the use it might make of technology 
acquired, legally or otherwise, from the West. According to Lee and 
Staar (1986), for example, the accuracy of the new Soviet strategic 
missiles could not have been achieved without American machine-tools. 
As a general rule, the Washington administration takes the view that 
the acquisition of Western technology is an absolute necessity for the 
Soviets.? 

There are some spectacular historical examples of the Soviets copying 
military technology: the American B-29 bomber was built in the Soviet 
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Union, where it was known as the TU-4, whilst the air-to-air Sidewinder 
missile gave birth to the K 13 Atoll. Yet these examples themselves raise 
new questions. If a country can copy an aircraft or a missile, the 
technology gap cannot be too great. In the case of the Sidewinder, 
Steinhaus (1986) has demonstrated that the project succeeded because 
all the the missile’s components could be obtained from existing Soviet 
products. It should also be remembered that copying tends to exacerbate 
technological backwardness. The TU-4 was already obsolescent when it 
went into production in the Soviet Union in 1948. 

Copying is, however, a minor aspect of the transfer problem. In 
acquiring a given technology, the Soviet Union may be trying to do one 
of three different things: 


e first, it may be trying to economize: the technology in question could 
have been developed locally, but either it cost too much or the money 
was not available; 

e secondly, it may wish to make the technology in question more widely 
available, particularly if there is a major gap: the skills incorporated 
into the object or process that has been acquired may be needed 
throughout industry; 

@ it may, finally, be trying to increase productive capacity: in buying 
machine-tools the USSR may be attempting to increase a factory’s 
potential output, as well as economizing on research and training 
costs; even if equivalent Soviet technology is available, the purchase of 
foreign machinery may be justifiable if local output is inadequate. 


It is therefore extraordinarily difficult to determine the impact of a 
transfer, as drawing a distinction between the three effects — economy, 
diffusion and capacity — is a very delicate matter. What is more, it is 
difficult to estimate the cost of the acquisition (legal or otherwise) of 
technology. The benefit of its acquisition also depends, amongst other 
things, on the circulation of information, on the system’s ability to 
assimilate innovations and on the problems inherent in the integration of 
foreign plant. There is no shortage of evidence to suggest that there are 
many difficulties. I myself have seen bottling machines imported from 
West Germany in a Soviet factory; they were left unused because of a 
shortage of spare parts. It took four years for DATA-SAAB computers 
purchased for civil air control to be brought into service because they 
were incompatible with the other electronic systems with which they had 
to integrate. 

The impact of technology transfers has been widely debated. Some 
American studies (Green and Jarsulic 1975; Green and Levine 1978) 
argue that imported machinery has a major effect on Soviet growth 
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rates. Other observers, such as MIT’s Weitzman (1979) come to very 
different conclusions. Weitzman does, however, use similar data to his 
predecessors. It would seem that, on the basis of the available statistics, 
it is impossible to prove that the import of Western technology has had a 
significant positive impact. Green himself (1979) admits, for example, 
that his team’s econometric estimates are little more than guesswork. 

The complexity of the phenomenon of technology transfers makes it 
difficult to reach any immediate conclusions. Whilst it is possible to 
argue that the long-term effects of technological imports will be positive, 
the same might not be true of the short- and medium-term impact. It is 
also significant to note that the period in which imports rose coincided 
with a downturn in Soviet economic growth. And imports did nothing to 
prevent a continued downturn in the 1970s. 

It is even more difficult to reach any conclusions in the military 
domain. On the one hand, the K-13 Atoll, which is a copy of the 
American Sidewinder, was developed within about a year. On the other, 
we have the example of the AA-9 missile, which is used on the MIG 31 
and which appeared in the 1980s. It is thought to be based on the 
American AIM-54 Phoenix; the Soviets are believed to have procured 
several missiles in Iran in about 1979-80. The available photographs of 
the AA-9 (supplied by the Norwegian airforce) seem to confirm that it is 
related to the Phoenix, and Western intelligence sources credit it with 
capabilities similar to those of the American missile. More specifically, it 
is reported to able to destroy low-flying targets such as cruise missiles 
(Mason and Taylor 1986, pp. 258, 211ff). 

If this information is accurate, it took the Soviets some four years to 
copy the Phoenix, as the AA-9 did not appear until 1984. The Phoenix 
is, however, an old missile; it was first launched in May 1966 and came 
into service in 1974. Although each missile costs about 1 million dollars, 
the Hughes Corporation built over 4,000 of them for the navy’s F-14. In 
1983, production was switched to the C model, which has new electro- 
nics and a greater ability to resist electronic counter-measures (Gunston 
1987). If the AA-6 is a copy of the Phoenix, its development put the 
USSR ten years behind the USA. It is true that the Phoenix’s perform- 
ance is extraordinary; it is still one of the best missiles in the world. 
What is more, the missile procured in Iran pre-dated the C version of 
the AIM-54; the Soviet Union has therefore fallen even further behind 
the USA. 


A silent threat? 


It is clear that, if we take the view that Western technology does have a 
decisive contribution to make, transfers (legal or otherwise) pose a 
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particularly serious threat. That view became very widespread as a 
result of the publication of a CIA report drawn up in 1981; a censored 
version was made available to the public in 1982 (US Congress 1982a). 
Since then, almost every year has seen the publication of new informa- 
tion about the efforts the Soviets are making to acquire military technol- 
ogy from the West (Soviet Acquisition of Militarily Significant Western Technol- 
ogy ~ An Up-Date). The tone of the first document was particularly 
alarmist. It claimed (p. 59) that putting an end to the Soviet Union’s 
acquisition of Western technologies — by means that are both effective 
and appropriate to the West’s open societies — was one of the most 
complex and urgent problems facing the free world. 

The argument is often inverted: it is because they need it so urgently 
that the Soviets are putting such an effort into acquiring Western tech- 
nology. And they do appear to be making considerable efforts, to judge 
by the published accounts. The KGB’s T directorate, which is responsi- 
ble for gathering technological intelligence, is said to have | ,000 officers, 
300 of them stationed abroad; the GRU, or military intelligence, is said 
to have 300 officers stationed abroad (Soviet Acquisition, p. 16). And the 
USSR is estimated to have saved some 1.4 billion roubles between 1976 
and 1980 (Soviet Acquisition, p. 12). 

Information as to the extent of Soviet intelligence operations is by 
definition unverifiable. For the moment, we will assume that it is correct. 
It is obvious that the Soviet Union is undertaking industrial espionage 
missions, and the fact that we know the name of all but 50 of the officers 
in post is irrelevant. That is not the important point. Security officers in 
the Santa Clara region of California (‘Silicon Valley’) interviewed by the 
author in February 1985 estimated that, for every Soviet agent, there 
were 20 Japanese agents. Industrial espionage is common practice in — 
and on the part of — all developed countries. 

The figures for the savings the Soviet Union is supposed to have made 
are a constant source of wonder. They presume knowledge of the dollar/ 
rouble exchange rate in the research sector; they presume that we know 
the marginal profitability of investment in this sector; that we can 
estimate the operating costs of the Soviet intelligence service, as well as 
its ability to transmit information rapidly; and they also presume that we 
can determine the opportunity cost of such activities. In other words, the 
figure of 1.4 billion roubles is a figure that has been plucked out of the 
air rather than a realistic estimate. 

It is of course quite possible that espionage does enable the Soviet 
Union to economize on research spending. But it is equally possible that 
the information in question was already available and had not been 
circulated for bureaucratic reasons. 

It would appear, finally, that the role played by Western technology in 
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the development of certain activities in the Soviet Union has sometimes 
been exaggerated. This is indeed the case in the realm of computers: 
Snell (1986) has shown that, whilst the Soviet Union has cloned Western 
microprocessors and microcomputers (Intel MCS 80, 8080 and 3000), it 
also manufactures large numbers of computers that owe nothing to 
borrowed technology. 

This brings us back to the argument outlined above: if transfers of 
technology are not as useful to the USSR as it is sometimes believed, 
why does the country attach such importance to them? There are three 
possible — and complementary — explanations. 

First of all, it should be noted that the Soviets take a technocratic view 
of productivity gains (Khromov 1979), and we know that the concept of 
a scientific and technical revolution is of great importance to them 
(Driakhlov, Chukhardin, Nichikov and Pletnikov, 1973). Basically, the 
key problem is their failure to recognize that the labour process is the 
site of an antagonistic contradiction in their society too and to adopt an 
approach similar to that adopted by liberal economists in the West 
(Aglietta 1978): it is claimed that the workers cannot exploit themselves 
in a workers’ state. It follows that all the difficulties that are encountered 
in labour organization are analysed as resulting from ideological prob- 
lems. 

If the workers slow down the assembly line, or if there is a high level 
of absenteeism and turnover in the workforce, it must be because of their 
peasant or petty-bourgeois origins (Sapir 1984a). The alternative ex- 
planation is that local factors interfere with their choice of job or with its 
content (Zdravomyslov, Rozhin and Iadov, 1967; Antosenkov and Kup- 
rianov 1977; Bliakhman 1977). This approach stresses investment as a 
source of productivity gains, and the technology incorporated into 
machines therefore becomes the fundamental factor. 

The second explanation is that the Soviets are fascinated by Western 
technology in general, and by American technology in particular. We 
have already looked at this phenomenon in connection with SDI. For a 
variety of different reasons pertaining to the history of Russia and the 
USSR, Soviet leaders have an ambiguous attitude towards the West. 
Whilst they are always ready to boast about their own superiority, they 
still have a tendency to overstate the capabilities of the developed capi- 
talist countries. 

There is, finally, a specifically military explanation for the intelligence 
operation: knowing what the enemy is doing, and what he is likely to do, 
is a matter of elementary caution. What is more, it is important to know 
the characteristics of enemy military equipment, even if one has no 
intention of copying it. That is essential if effective counter-measures are 
to be developed. 
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It would therefore seem advisable to take a more measured view of the 
problem of technology transfers, legal and illegal. Some military and 
industrial secrets obviously need to be protected; the Soviets are not the 
only people to indulge in illegal activities, but they are by no means 
reluctant to do so. The need for secrecy should not, however, be taken to 
ridiculous extremes. To take an example from the United States: when, 
in 1976, a Soviet physicist came to lecture at a number of scientific 
institutes, the authorities were warned that the administration regarded 
the subject as ‘too secret’. They were therefore prevented from giving 
colleagues the benefit of information that was being freely supplied by 
the Soviets (Unger 1982, p. 144). In 1979, The Progressive was censured 
by the US Department of Information for publishing an article based 
upon freely available sources of information (Unger 1982, pp. 145, 146). 
That tactic was subsequently abandoned, partly because another paper 
published a similar article, and partly because of protests from scientists. 
What is the point of using Soviet-style methods to protect ourselves from 
the Soviet threat? 

We are also entitled to ask a number of questions as to the meaning of 
the campaign launched in 1982 against the transfer of technology to the 
Soviet Union. Was it intended to alert certain captains of industry to 
the need for security? If so, there was no need to sound the alarm quite 
so loudly. Was it merely an accident that it coincided with Ronald 
Reagan’s decision of 29 December 1981 to apply economic sanctions 
against the USSR, and that so many of those sanctions concerned 
technology (Perez 1985)? Was it also a coincidence that the American 
decision seriously affected the industrial interests of Europe at a time 
when the grain embargo imposed by Carter had been lifted because of 
the pressure applied by Mid-West farmers? And is it also a coincidence 
that many of the measures recommended by the Committee on Gov- 
ernmental Affairs look like technological protectionism dressed up as 
security (US Congress 1982a, pp. 64, 66)? 

The problem of technology transfers is very real. But we are still 
exploring its effects, and as yet we know very little about its civilian or 
military impact. Rather than crying ‘wolf’, it might be more sensible to 
try to understand it, if only so as to avoid being manipulated. Could it 
be that the Soviet threat has been overstated by the American adminis- 
tration because it is waging a trade war against Europe and Japan? The 
question is worth asking ... 

The Toshiba—Kongsberg affair shows that the need to keep secrets 
from the USSR (a desirable and justifiable aim in itself) can give rise to 
American disinformation campaigns. American officials claimed that the 
improved ability of Soviet nuclear submarines to operate silently resulted 
from the sale of machine-tools developed by the two firms. It was 
claimed that the machine-tools could manufacture improved propellers. 
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The American thesis was, however, inconsistent in a number of ways. 
In technical terms, reducing a submarine’s noise level does mean mod- 
ifying the propeller, but it also means that all its machinery (and 
particularly the turbopumps) and the rigidity of the hull also have to be 
modified. In more concrete terms, the machine-tools in question were 
delivered between April and July 1984, whereas the first so-called silent 
submarines date from 1983 (Victor IJ] and Sierra classes). The first of the 
new Akula class was launched in July 1984 (Lucas 1987b; Huitfeld, 
1987). The attitude of the Pentagon, and its claim that a vital advantage 
had been lost, do not stand up to serious scrutiny. The affair did, 
however, allow the Defense Department to use discriminatory practices 
against Japan and Norway in the name of security. 


The various myths and illusions described above raise a number of 
questions. Some of them concern media manipulation. The panic over 
the SS-20 could easily have been avoided. But it focused the attention of 
both European governments and pacifist movements on a very minor 
problem. Their failure to analyse the changes in Soviet military doctrine 
described in chapter 4 left them defenceless in the face of the zero option. 
We thus have a very specific example of how a technological myth can 
deprive Europeans of the right to control their own security. 

One also wonders about the logic behind SDI or the spy campaigns. 
It is not that there is no real problem. But the real problem vanishes 
behind an illusion that gradually takes on the appearance of reality. 

There is only one way to escape this trap: we must keep on trying to 
reconstruct the logic that controls these developments. The modern 
technologies that give rise to these fantasies are all the results of specific 
decisions. How and why are they taken? That is the real problem. In 
order to attempt to understand it, we have to look at the Soviet military 
system in great detail. 


eae 


The Soviet Military System 
Beyond the Myth 


How does the Soviet military system function? That is a complex ques- 
tion if ever there was one, and in order to answer it we must pursue our 
analysis at a number of intersecting levels. Obviously, one immediately 
thinks of the delicate and ambiguous relationship between the army and 
the Party. But the image of a contrast between military efficiency and 
civilian chaos is merely another cliché. Then there is the question of 
scale: doesn’t such military might imply aggression in the same way that 
smoke implies fire? 

No institution springs fully armed from a human head. The Soviet 
military apparatus is no exception. It has a history, and it is the product 
of that history. That is where we have to begin. It is extremely danger- 
ous to try to understand any institution without looking at the breaks 
and continuities that go to make up its history. 

An examination of the origins of the Soviet army will allow us to sift 
through the ideological assertions, and to separate the chaff of fantasy 
from the wheat of reality. In the course of that examination we will 
encounter another very delicate problem: how are we to analyse the 
interaction between the military apparatus and society? In this domain, 
hasty judgements are to be avoided at all costs. We are dealing with the 
processes that led to the Sovietization of an institution and to its growing 
influence within the country. 

The Soviet military system is also involved in research and develop- 
ment, and in design and production. Science, technology and industry 
merge. These threads combine to produce a complex and highly specific 
fabric whose characteristics explain the phenomena examined in Parts I 
and III of this study. 


9 


The Origins of the Soviet Military 
System 


We cannot understand any social phenomenon if we do not understand 
its history. This truism applies to the Soviet military system too, espe- 
cially in that, as has often been noted, there is undeniably a link between 
the Soviet Union and the Russia of the Tsars in this area (D. Jones 1983; 
Pipes 1980; Ulam 1981). It should never be forgotten that Russia was for 
a long time what might be called a developing soeicty. ‘The pressures 
brought to bear by the developed powers (Great Britain, France, Ger- 
many and the United States) forced local elites in developing countries 
to adopt voluntarist strategies in an attempt to eatch up with them in 
economie and technological terms. The resulting tensions often gave the 
military apparatus an important role (Finer 1962; Huntington 1968; 
Janowitz 1964; Perlmutter 1969; Shils 1968). Barrington Moore (1966) 
rightly stresses the existence of a link between ‘revolutions from above’ 
and the aequisition of dictatorial and militarist powers. 

At various points in their history, both Russia and the Soviet Union 
developed powerful armed forees. This was often detrimental to the 
country’s economie strength. Holloway (1980, p. 17) demonstrates the 
point with referenee to the USSR. Pipes (1980, p. 3) speaks of a vicious 
eircle that transeends the history of Russia: economic underdevelopment 
foreed it to conquer territory; wars of conquest resulted in an over- 
developed military apparatus, and that apparatus inhibited the economy 
and perpetuated underdevelopment. 

It is therefore important to look briefly at the past. There is, however, 
a major problem with this approach; the continuities that we detect are 
no more than a posteriori observations, and they still have to be explained. 
History is not simply a matter of cither continuities or breaks; it is a 
mixture of the two. If we forget that, we immediately fall into the trap of 
reductive monism. Attempts to trace a Russian and then a Soviet tradi- 
tion will be meaningless unless we ean show how that tradition came 
into being and how it resisted the vicissitudes of history. 
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From the Russian Tradition to the Soviet Tradition 


It is well known that the link betwecn the Russian past and the Soviet 
present is not restricted to military matters. Gerschenkron (1962, pp. 
147-9) notes that Peter the Great would not have objected to the 
industrialization policy adopted by Stalin. The existence of a historical 
continuity is therefore lcss problematic than the preconditions that led to 
its cmergence. The upheaval of October 1917 scarcely suggested that 
therc would be an obvious return to earlier norms. 


The Russian tradition 


There are two possible explanations for this tradition. According to 
Pipes (1980, p. 2), the history of Russia is not simply a history of 
invasions; it is also to a large extent the history of a series of conquests, 
of almost continuous territorial expansion from the fourteenth century 
onwards. The conquest of the Tartar principalities of Kazan and 
Astrakhan gave Moscovy control over the Volga (‘mother Volga’), and it 
could then launch offensives against the Ottoman Empire and Poland 
before colonizing the Caucasus, and annexing Georgia, Turkhestan and, 
finally, Chinese territory in the Manchuria region. 

Whethcr or not this sequence of conquests was bound up with a desire 
to expand into the fertile ‘black earth’ regions is a matter for debate. 

Peter the Great chose to expand towards the Baltic rather than con- 
tinuing the advance towards the Black Sea; it was left to Catherine the 
Great to complete that advance. There were, however, economic reasons 
behind these conquests, and it was not simply a matter of having secure 
and defensible borders, as the tenacious myth of natural frontiers would 
have it. The steppes are synonymous with space, with a world of move- 
ment, and that, as we shall see, is a constant theme in early Soviet 
military thinking. The air was to gain control over Russia’s jugular 
vein, the great river that flows into the Caspian, the gateway to Persia. 
Access to the Baltic was needcd to open up a window on to Northern 
Europe, and even Western Europe. The decision to build St Petersburg 
was certainly politically motivated, but it was also a commercial deci- 
sion. Trade and power go together: whilst Russia needed easy access to 
the sea to export her corn, the men and the tools that represented 
technical progress had to be able to reach Moscovy without too much 
difficulty. The march to the Black Sea gave Russia the access to a warm 
water sea that she nceded so badly, and the foundation of Odessa was 
the crowning achievement which gave her acccss to the Mediterranean. 
Thc Russian fleet began to patrol the Mediterranean in 1770, and it 
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should be recalled that, from 1800 onwards, it had a naval base, and 
even shipyards, on Corfu (D. Jones 1983, p. 99; Jane 1904). 

That the campaigns fought by Russia after Ivan (‘the Terrible’) I'V’s 
conquest of Kazan were ‘trade’ wars rather than campaigns to establish 
secure frontiers, or at least that powerful economic motifs were involved, 
is beyond dispute. In that sense, they are similar to Louis XIV’s ‘Dutch 
war’, which was largely the result of Colbert’s policies (Mandrou 1975). 

The series of military operations undertaken in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries meant that huge efforts had to be made to devleop 
the military apparatus. Pipes rightly points out that this led Peter the 
Great to establish a standing conscript army — the first of its kind in 
Europe. At the time Russia had three soldiers for every 100 inhabitants, 
a ratio that was far higher than the European average (Beskrovnyy 
1958).' Considerable financial resources were required for the upkeep of 
this imposing army. That implied the creation of new industries im- 
ported from Europe to supply it with weapons. There was, then, a 
military rationale for Peter the Great’s reforms, which laid the founda- 
tions of modern Russia. Gerschenkron (1962, pp. 17—18) also notes that 
the contradiction that fuelled the development of Imperial Russia was 
the contradiction between the resolutely modern tasks facing the govern- 
ment and the country’s immense economic backwardness. He concludes 
that the state was therefore forced to do all it could to promote economic 
progress, but that in order to do so it had to reinforce the very structures 
that made Russia backward by both extending serfdom and making it 
harsher. By the end of the eighteenth centry, Russia was both becoming 
ever more backward and beginning to emerge as a rising power that 
threatened the European balance (Livet 1976, p. 118). 

We find the same pattern if we look at the nineteenth century. Milit- 
ary confrontation wih modern states forced Russia to adopt a policy of 
modernization and industrialization from above, to the detriment of the 
population. 

This ‘Peter the Great’ style was not, however, the only policy to be 
adopted. Pipes points out that, at the end of the nineteenth century, the 
government significantly reduced the resources available to the military 
aparatus. It is tempting to see this as an effect of the actions of Count 
Witte, who was Minister for Finance from 1892 to 1903 and one of the 
main partisans of the modernization of Russia, which was then at its 
height. But it seems wrong to describe Witte as a ‘staunch antimilitarist’, 
as does Pipes (1980, p. II, 1); in his memoris Witte (1967, p. 14) 
desribes himself as having ‘extreme monarchist sympathies’. It is, 
however, true that he resisted, often with great firmness, attempts to 
make the economy a mere tool of the military. The arguments over the 
routes to be taken by the railways are one example. He was also 
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concerned about the burden placed on state finances by re-equipping the 
army with modern weapons. The introduction the Mosin repeater rifle 
in 1896 cost 150 billion roubles, and the introduction of rapid-firing 
canon threatened to cost even more. That is why he became an apostle 
of disarmament at the end of the century. But his reason for trying to 
promote rapid economic development was primarily a desire to build a 
real basis for lasting power. Economic development would, in his view, 
give Russia such forces that it would never again suffer the defeats it 
suffered in the Crimean war or, worse still, win a military victory that 
resulted in diplomatic defeat, as in 1877. 

Witte’s views (1960, vol. 2, p. 380) on the role of the military appar- 
atus were quite explicit: 


What is the real basis of the Russian Empire? Not only primarily, but 
exclusively its army. What created the Empire, transforming the semi- 
Asiatic Tsarism of Moscovy into the most influential and dominant Euro- 
pean power? It was the creation of the bayonnet alone. The world did not 
bow to our culture, our bureaucratized church, our wealth or our prosper- 
ity. It bowed to our might. And when it seemed, even though things were 
exaggerated, that we were not as strong as everyone thought, and the 
Russia was a colossus with feet of clay, the picture changed immediately. 
All our enemies, both at home and abroad, raised their heads, and the 
neutral powers ignored US. 


The admission wrested from the former minister by the defeat of 1905 
tells us a great deal. First, it tells us something about the role of the 
military apparatus, and about its limitations. It turned the Duchy of 
Moscovy into the Russian Empire, but it also gave the Empire a con- 
genital weakness. And that provided an a Posteriori justification for the 
thesis Witte had been defending since 1895: priority should be given to 
economic development so as to provide the basis for lasting power. The 
second thing we learn form his admission is that Witte is not opposed to 
power: he considers it to be essential, both at home and abroad. From 
that point of view, it should not be forgotten that he defined himself as a 
pan-Slavist (he was vice-president of the Odessa Slavic society) — which 
is somewhat ironic given that he was, by birth, half German — and a 
sincere monarchist (Witte 1967, p. 399; seel also von Laue 1963, pp. 
68-9). It should also be noted that Pipes (1980, p. 1) cites only the first 
part of this extract from Witte’s Memoris, ending his quotation with the 
reference to ‘might’; the omission of the rest of the passage makes it read 
like an expression of regret, and gives the impression that Witte was a 
staunch anti-militarist. That is something of an exaggeration, to say the 
least, but it is consistent with a desire make it seem that ‘liberal’ 
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politicians like Witte and Struve broke with the Russian tradition, unlike 
the Bolsheviks, who were its true heirs. 

In reality, matters are more complex. It is undeniable that Witte’s 
influence in the period 1885-1905 did help to reduce the burden placed 
on the economy by military expenditure. Until 1903, the share of milit- 
ary expenditure in GNP was less than 5 per cent; 1981 was an exception 
to the rule because of the downturn in production that began in 1888. 
Military expenditure still acounted for a high proportion of the state 
budget (64 per cent in 1885; 57 per cent in 1891), but it continued to fall 
until 1895-6, when the army began to be re-equipped with Mosin rifles 
and rapid-fire canon. Expenditure began to fall again in 1903. The other 
effect of this policy was to increase the share of investment in GNP; it 
rose from 8 per cent in the period 1885—9 to 10.4 per cent in 1901—4 and 
to 12.3 per cent in 1910-13. 

Given that a country’s national product is made up of consumption, 
investment and non-productive expenditure, any rise in investment and 
non-productive expenditure inevitably means that consumption will fall. 
The percentage share of investment and non-productive expenditure in 
the national product gives us some idea of the economic pressures on the 
population. After 1895 that percentage was high, and it remained high 
after the war with Japan. It should also be noted that easing the burden 
of military expenditure will not in itself reduce the burden on the 
population; on the contrary, it rose from about 12.5 per cent of the 
national product in 1885-9 to almost 15 per cent in 1900-4. 

We can therefore identify two somewhat contradictory strands in 
Witte’s policy. One was encouraged by the minister himself, who wanted 
the economy to develop as quickly as possible, even if it did mean 
cutting military expenditure; the underlying idea was that a relative loss 
of power was acceptable if it meant more power in the future. The other 
trend, which marked a return to the tradition of Peter the Great, was 
promoted by those who argued that it was essential to keep levels of 
military expenditure as high as possible, regardless of the cost to the 
economy. Although the Russian economy suffered a major recession 
between 1888 and 1891 (GNP for 1891 was roughly 84.5 per cent of the 
1887 level), military expenditure rose by 12 per cent, using constant 
figures. It is also possible to detect a third trend: after Witte’s departure, 
attempts were made to sustain both growth and the defence effort (and 
as a result the economic pressures on the population rose to 17 or even 
18 per cent after 1910). 

The first trend reflects an indirect attempt to make the economy a tool 
of the military apparatus, whereas the second results in the direct sub- 
ordination of the economy to the needs of the military, which Witte 
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condemned. The third tendency became dominant during the increas- 
ingly conservative period that followed the Russo-Japanese war. 

The debat that raged between 1885 and 1913 was not a debat between 
the supporters of a liberal line (in the Western and anti-militarist sense 
of the term) and those who supported the autocracy and wanted to give 
priority to the army. If we see it in those terms, our view of Russian 
nationalism, which was beginning to emerge at precisely his time, will be 
dangerously distorted. Thaden (1964, pp. 127ff) has demonstrated that, 
as a result of the conflicts of the post-1860 period, Slavophile ideology 
experienced a serious crisis. The contradiction between the radical ele- 
ment in ths ideology and its support for the ‘actually existing’ Tsar led to 
its fragmentation and many of its supporters began to adopt ultra- 
nationalist positions. For every Aksakov who cried ‘May the devil take 
the state if it oppresses and torments its citizens,> there were a lot of 
Danilevskis, Leont’evs and even Samarins (Thaden 1964, p. 138) 
Thaden rightly notes (p. 180) that there was ‘a form of intellectual 
betrayal’ when the Slavophile intellectuals became tools of the govern- 
ment and gave up their role as critics. 

The role of the pan-Slavic societies was a decisive element in this 
development. We have already mentioned the role played by Witte in 
Odessa. The circles in which the minister moved are of great interest. He 
was, after all, the nephew of Rostilav Fadeev, the author of pamphlets 
urging Russian expansionism. Fadeev was a close associate of I. I. 
Vorontsov Dashkov, the organizer of the Holy Brotherhood, the counter- 
terror organization that the young Witte joined (Lukashevich 1959, pp. 
491-509). Rostilav Fadeev is a figure of some interest. He won his spurs 
as a journalist by writing on military affairs, and his military spurs in the 
Caucasus. He was promoted to the rank of major-general in 1864 
(Fadeev 1889, vol. 2). In the articles he published in Ruskii Vestnik in 
1867-8, he declares himself to be in favour of a mass army that would 
allow Russia to exploit its demographic advantages to the full. From 
1871 onwards, he was a regular contributor to Ruskii Mir, the newspaper 
published by General Grigorovich Chernaiev, who became commander 
of the Serbian army in 1876 (Sumner 1937). Fadeev, who was later to 
join the Moscow pan-Slavic society, hoped to play an important role in 
the 1877 war, but his ambitions were frustrated (Thaden 1964, pp. 
149-50). As a result he began to frequent Slavophile circles. Although he 
criticised their proposals as unrealistic, he saw Slavophile literautre as 
excellent propaganda for pan-Slavism, which was, in his view, the ideol- 
ogy that would legitimize Russian expansionism.+* 

The experiences of 1877 led Fadeev to abandon the purely military 
approach in favour of a broader analysis, which incorporated a social 
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programme for Russia and a search for an ideology that could legitimize 
it. The war of 1877 was also a crucial moment in the political develop- 
ment of the young Witte; as director of the Corporation of Southwestern 
Railroads, he gained first-hand experience of the organizational prob- 
lems posed by mobilization. The collapse of Russian ambitions in 1877, 
or what he saw as such, led him to clarify his ideas about Russia’s 
problems and the remedies needed. The result was the famous “Witte 
plan’. The fact that there are considerable differences between the re- 
medies proposed by Fadeev and Witte is of secondary importance. They 
obviously started out from the same position and had similar preoccupa- 
tions. 

To go back to Fadeev. Until 1875, he was severely critical of the 
influence the Minister for War wielded in the army on the grounds that 
it was detrimental to the officer corp. His criticisms were not an expres- 
sion of plurely personal views, but reflected the views of the group with 
which he sympathized. It included Marshal Bariatirskii, Count Shuvalov 
(the head of the gendarmerie) and General Cherniaev (Thaden 1964, p. 
160; see also Fadeev, ‘Nas Voyennyi Vopros’ in Fadeev 1889, vol. 2). In 
that sense, Fadeev is one of the first theorists of professional, as opposed 
to bureacratic, legitimation.° 

This brings us to another problem: the evolution of the strategic and 
tactical concepts of military theorists. As Savkin demonstrates (1972, 
chapter 1), early nineteenth-century discussions of strategy were domin- 
ated by the problem of the existence (or non-existence) of permanent 
laws. Those who argued for the existence of permanent laws included 
Leyer, the director of the Academy of the General Staff from 1889 to 
1899, who held that maximum potential should be available from the 
outset of any conflict (Leyer 1894, pp. 53ff). Having been accused of 
dogmatism, Leyer was later forced to adopt a less rigid position. 
Although he now introduced the notion of ‘concrete situations’, he still 
insisted that there were ‘permanent tendencies’, and placed particular 
emphasis on the ability to strike with maxiumum force on the first day 
(Leyer 1897, p. 80). Leyer’s standing meant that his opinions had a 
great influence in the Tsarist officer corps. He played down the import- 
ance of mobilization — experience had taught him that it was slow and 
expensive — and argued that the army should be kept close to maximum 
potential. It followed that men took precedence over equipment, a view 
that was theorized by General Dragomirov (Dragomirov 1898). 

This does not mean that Russian military theorists were blind to new 
technical developments in the means of destruction. Admiral Makarov, 
the great technician who died off Port Arthur in 1904 when his ship the 
Pobeda struck a mine, placed great emphasis on the changes that had 
been brought about in military art by modern technical developments. 
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For his part, General Mikhnevitch stressed the equipment problem, and 
was the first Russian military theorist to establish an explicit link be- 
tween war and the economy, and to advocate ‘economic preparation for 
conflict? (Mikhnevitch 1911-12; 1913). 

The positions of Leyer and Dragomirov were in keeping with a Rus- 
sian tradition dating back to Peter the Great: the army’s strength lies in 
numbers and even in peacetime it must be kept close to its wartime 
potential. The views of Makarov and Mikhnevitch led them to argue 
that a powerful army could not be developed without a strong economic 
and social base. As we have seen, their views could easily have been 
reconciled with Witte’s plans, but the same could not be said of the 
official doctrine personified by Leyer. According to Leyer, the purchase 
of arms from abroad could make up for the economic and industrial base 
that was so sadly lacking. One even wonders whether the ease with 
which Russia was able to procure weapons from abroad might not have 
had the perverse effect of strengthening the hand of the proponents of 
immediate might, and weakening that of the supporters of industrial 
development. 


Paradoxical militarism? 


We can sum up the various characteristics of the ‘Russian tradition’ by 
saying that they outline the contours of a ‘paradoxical militarism’. We 
can speak of militarism because the political, economic and social im- 
portance of the overdeveloped military apparatus is inescapable. It is, 
however, paraoxical in that it does not reflect the social supremacy of 
a military group or caste. On the contrary, Miliutin’s reforms of 1874 
reveal the growing importance of the Minister for War and of the St 
Petersburg bureaucracy. This militarism is primarily a political phe- 
nomenon. It corresponds to the Tsarist state’s mode of insertion into the 
international system and, as both Gerschenkron (1962) and Pipes (1980) 
demonstrate, its effects on the economic and social sphere are such as to 
prevent the emergence of a different mode of insertion. Hence Witte’s 
disenchanted comment to the effect that, were it not for its military 
might, Russia would not be a great power. 

Paradoxical militarism goes hand in hand with a real consensus as to 
the need for militarism. The debate is concerned solely with means, not 
ends. We can identify two different tendencies within the debate, each 
with a military and an ecoriomic side to it. Witte is the best representa- 
tive of the tendency to want to keep the strength of the military appar- 
atus to a necessary minimum so as to devote as many resources as 
possible to economic development. The implicit assumption is that a 
modern army requires a solid industrial base, and that the technical 
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factor is becoming increasingly important. The second tendency is the 
counter-argument that the peacetime potential of the army should be 
kept at the highest possible level, provided that it does not threaten 
social stability, even if that does mean slowing down the rate of develop- 
ment. Acording to this view, numbers are more important than technol- 
ogy, and recourse to foreign suppliers can make up for the inadequacies 
of the local productive apparatus. These different tendencise reflect a 
conflict not between a civilian group and a military group — and here we 
see another peculiarity of paradoxical militarism — but between two 
‘mixed’ groups. As we have already seen, it is therefore meaningless to 
described one of them as anti-militarist and the other as militarist. 

The test came in 1914. Many commentators took the view that the 
army had recovered from its humiliating defeat at the hands of Japan 
(Golovine 1931). The first few weeks of the war suggested that the 
‘maximalists’ were right. Despite the defeat at Tannenberg, Russia’s 
initial successes against Austro-Hungary seemed to justify the strategy of 
making maximum potential immediately available. But as the war drag- 
ged on, a serious logistic crisis developed. If it does not lead to an 
immediate decisive victory, the decision to maximalize immediate poten- 
tial becomes a trap, and the trap began to close on both the army and 
the Tsarist regime in the spring of 1915 (Ferro 1967; Siegelbaum 1983; 
Sidorov 1973). 


The Soviet tradition 


This tradition was not created overnight. That may be a truism, but it 
must be borne in mind if we are to avoid falling into facile arguments. 
Some authors (Erikson 1962; Martell 1947; Withe 1944) place consider- 
able emphasis on the role and importance given to military industries in 
the first Five Year Plans. Great importance has also been attached to the 
decisions taken at the XVIth Congress of the CPSU(b) in 1930, which 
gave priority to the armaments industry. It is, however, obvious that this 
was not the inevitable outcome of an implacable logic. On the contrary, 
the 1920s represent a surprising break with tradition. 

In the years that followed the Civil War, the political authorities 
argued that the size of the standing army should be reduced, and that 
maximum resources should be devoted to the economy. Although the 
military argued that the army had to have at least 1,800,000 men if a 
contingent from each age cohort was to be inducted, a maximum figure 
of 562,000 was set on 1 October 1924 (Tyuchkevitch 1978, chapter 5). In 
1928, that figure was increased to 617,000, and the emphasis was placed 
on the capacity to mobilize. For their part, the military adopted posi- 
tions that confirmed the views of the politicians. They had learned the 
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lessons of the first two years of the world war and now emphasized the 
notion of ‘flux’, as opposed to ‘stocks’ (Ventsov 1928, p. 30; Dybenko 
1928, p. 89; Svetchin 1927a, p. 67). Having accepted that the technical 
aspect was decisive, and that armed conflicts were likely to be pro- 
tracted, they deduced that it was absolutely essential to have a solid 
industrial base. Restrictions on peacetime military output had to be 
accepted so as not to compromise economic growth. In the event of war 
breaking out, the mobilization of the industrial base, and not accumu- 
lated stockpiles, would be the decisive factor. They also plut forward a 
second argument to Justify their position: technology was making rapid 
progress, and military efficiency depended largely upon the army’s abil- 
ity to adapt to technological change. There was therefore no point in 
stockpiling weapons that would quickly become obsolete. In 1930, the 
same arguments were put forward by Mekhonotchin, the chairman of 
Gosplan’s Defence Commission; he argued (Mekhonotchin 1930, p. 28) 
that it would be mistake to establish a major military sector within 
industry, as to do so would slow down the rate of economic growth, and 
that, in the final analysis, it was the conversion of industry to a war 
economy that would be the decisive factor. The military were also 
broadly agreed on the need for economic growth, and on the importance 
of the ability to mobilize. Even those who disagreed about other matters 
were in agreement here (Chapochnikov, 1927, p. 247; Tukhachevsky 
1926, p. 14; Chmel ‘nikaya 1928, p. 29; Karatygin 1927, p. 65). 

One other aspect of the argument is worthy of note. The military held 
that, whilst the rapid development of military industry and of the army 
must not be allowed to interfere with the growth of the economy, it could 
not be sustained without a major squeeze of consumption, in which the 
peasantry would be the first to suffer. Now, the Red Army’s recruitment 
pool was primarily rural, and that problem would be exacerbated in the 
event of a general mobilization. Excessive pressure on agriculture would 
therefore have a disastrous effect on morale and thus upon combat 
ability. They further argued that, given the importance of cavalry and 
the need for remounts, more horses had to be made available. All these 
arguments meant that the military were strongly in favour of increased 
prosperity at the very moment when the Bukharin—preobrazhensky de- 
bate was raging inside the Party (Svetchin 1927a, p. 61); Volkovskiy 
1927, p. 13).° According to Geronimus (1928, p. 192), who was one of 
the theorists of the role of the new army, the worker—peasant alliante 
was obviously vital to the defence of the USSR. Anything that weakened 
it and created unnecessary tension in the countryside would inevitably 
weaken the country’s military effort. 

If we recall the context of the emerging debate over planning (see 
Erlich 1960; Carr and Davies 1974, 1976; Bettelheim 1977; Nove 1984), 
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the military were unambiguously on the side of the ‘systematizers’ or 
realists, as opposed to the voluntarists or ‘teleologists’. In their view, the 
only justification for stockpiling arms was the assumption that they 
would be fighting an offensive war (Zigur 1927, p. 26); given that they 
explicitly rejected that assumption (Ryazanov, in Gorev 1927, pp. 20-1), 
they inevitably argued their case even more strongly. 

Whilst there may have been a consensus on this issue within the army 
itself, the same could not be said of other areas in Soviet military 
thinking. Major debates over tactics and operational art took place in 
the period 1924-30. Drawing on the lessons of the Civil War, many 
military men argued that attack was of primary importance at both the 
tactical and the operational level. According to Frunze (1955), for exam- 
ple, attack was part of an overall defensive strategy. This implied a 
rejection of the notion of ‘continuous fronts’ (p. 189) and a new stress on 
mobile warfare. Mobility was the key concept; as in physics, mass, 
distance and speed should be combined. In view of the state of the Red 
Army’s equipment, Frunze believed that mass was the crucial element. 

It was left to Tukhachevsky (1923, pp. 25ff) to develop the ‘offensive’ 
concept. At a very early stage in the debate, he placed the emphasis not 
on mass, but on the possibility of achieving speed and covering distance 
(or depth) by using a combination of the most modern weapons (tanks 
and planes). The offensive was defined in very broad terms. Assuming 
that the Red Army would enjoy the political support of the population of 
‘imperialist’ countries, Frunze stressed the need to take the battle on to 
enemy soil. There was therefore a gradual shift to an offensive strategic 
concept that dared not speak its name. The notion of the ‘class nature’ of 
societies (of the USSR and the imperialist countries) meant that the 
question of who was likely to be responsible for the outbreak of hostilities 
could be avoided. 

These different views on offensive warfare met with resistance in the 
army. According to some staff officers, the firepower of modern weapons 
made offensives difficult, if not impossible (Svetchin 1927b, vol. 2, 
p. 424; Verhoskii 1928, p. 238). This opposition was strengthened by 
political predictions as to the nature of the ‘future war’ (and in particu- 
lar by Ryazanov’s views on the matter). The appointment of Chapoch- 
nikov as chief of the General Staff in 1929 represented a deefeat for 
Tukhachevsky, whose ideas were denounced by Stalin as ‘red militarism’ 
during the preparations for the XVIth Congress (Todorskiy 1964, p. 83; 
Biryuzov 1964, p. 40). 

One might think that this would have settled the debate. But on the 
contrary, a reversal that was to have incalculable consequences occurred 
between the summer of 1929 and the spring of 1930, As the agrarian 
crisis and the disruption of industry that followed the launch of the first 
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Five Year Plan worsened, a change took place in the attitude of both 
civilian and military leaders. The rapid conversion of industry to war 
work was no longer possible (Akchinskiy 1976, p. 156). What is more, a 
peasant army was increasingly politically unreliable (Degtyarev 1930, 
p. 29). Tukhachevky’s theses, which placed such cmphasis on the role of 
specialists, on modern techniques and on an army that was, in material 
and human terms, the product of history, or of the heart of ‘socialist 
society’, came back into fashion.’ The establishment of a separate arma- 
ments sector appeared to provide a guarantee that the military effort 
would not be affected by the disorganization that reigned elsewhere 
(Botner 1930, p. 42). The most decisive factor was, however, the new 
definition of strategy itself: in 1930 the need for the Soviet Union to have 
all its military resources available as soon as war broke out was asserted 
for the first time since 1917 (Dunaevskiy 1931, p. 76). That need was 
based upon a wish to see the Red Army carrying out offensive actions, 
using a combination of airborne and ground forces supported by massed 
tanks, mechanized units and paratroops, as soon as hostilities were 
declared (Isserson 1932, pp. 3ff). As for the nature of the war, these 
authors maintained the fiction of a defensive war by arguing that the 
imperialist countries were preparing to attack the USSR and that they 
would inevitably attack at some point. The defence of the USSR there- 
fore meant that their military potential had to be destroyed before it 
became too great. The shift is significant: the concept of a pre-emptive 
attack was gradually giving way to one of preventive war. There was 
also another argument: the concept of a pre-emptive attack was gradual- 
ly giving way to one of preventive war. There was also another argu- 
ment: the ‘proletarian’ army has a specific task. Its task is to take the 
revolution to the very heart of Europe. Young tank specialists began to 
be trained in this spirit from 1934 onwards (Milson 1970, p. 42). 

It is therefore logical that the accelerated development of industry 
should have figured so prominently in the changes made to the Plan by 
the XVIth Congress of 1930 (Kuz’min 1969, p. 59). The change was 
now complete. Soviet doctrine now emphasized stocks and not flux, 
favoured the development of specifically military industries and stressed 
the role of specialists. Given the importance attached to the immediate 
availability of forces, this policy would have delighted the thinkers of the 
Tsarist epoch. Significantly, this change was not the result of the pres- 
sures brought to bear by the military. It seems to have been the product 
of the social and political tensions that resulted from collectivization and 
from the early stages of industrialization. It was a political decision, and 
is effect was to rehabilitate a school of military thinking that had only 
recently been denounced. 

Its immediate effect was to make Soviet military industries much more 
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Table 9.1 Average yearly output of weapons 


1930-1 1932-4 1935-7 
Aircraft 860 SS) 3,978 
Tanks 740 3,371 3,139 
Artillery 1,911 3,778 5,020 


Source: Istoriya Velikoi Otechestvennoi Voiny Sovetskogo Sojuza [IVOVSS/, vol. 1, p. 65. 


powerful, and to increase the military burden on society. Soviet sources 
give the production figures shown in table 9.1. 

In the early 1930s, or in other words before Germany began to re-arm 
and before Japan attacked China, the Soviet Union was the world’s 
biggest arms manufacturer. Its products (T-28 and BT-5 tanks; I-5 and 
TB-3 planes) were at least as good as their foreign counterparts. Most 
production was controlled by four commissariats (Aviation, Armaments, 
shipbuilding and Munitions, and General Machines) ... most, but not 
all, since many products (vehicles, tractors, chemical products) were 
made by civilian commissariats. In December 1936, the four commis- 
sariats were regrouped to form the Commissariat for Defence Production 
(Narkoboromprom). In 1937, it had a turnover of 8.5 billion roubles. In 
that same year, Narkoboromprom’s share in the output of the mechnical 
engineering sector was equivalent to 28.6 billion roubles; armaments 
represented 30 per cent of the branch’s output, and the branch was the 
largest in the industry (Jstoriya SSR, 1, 1959, p. 21; Industrializaciya SSSR 
ICSE jy. SSN), 

The increase in military output had two effects on the economy. This 
level of production required considerable investment, and the rate of 
industrialization increased even faster. Pressures on consumption, which 
were already considerable, were inevitably exacerbated. The production 
of weapons and other commodities for the military meant that produc- 
tive capacity had to be diverted from elsewhere, and opportunity costs 
were therefore incurred: if, for example, a tractor factory is used to build 
tanks, less agricultural machinery can be built. 

From 1937 onwards, the phenomenon of mobilizing civilian industries 
tended to become more marked. In that sense, the very notion of a 
‘military sector’ is deceptive. If need be, civilian factories could go over 
to war work (Tyuchkevitch 1978). In 1939, 255 factories were converted 
to munitions work, but remained under the control of civilian ministries 
(IVOVSS, vol. 2, pp. 89-90). The Nizhni Taghil railway works, for 
instance, produced 122 mm gun carriages and tank components (Nosov- 


skii 1970, p. 125). 
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Table 9.2 Workforce employed in weapons production: 1940 


Type of commissariat 


Aircraft! Artillery? Tanks® Munitions* 


Attached to 

Narkoboroprom 500,000 1,000,000 50,000 250,000 
Civilian commissariats neglible ? 250,000 1,000,000 
Total 500,000 1,000,000 300,000 1,250,000 


Sources: 1. Estimate based on Mitrofanova (1960), p. 33. 
2. Mitrofanova (1960), p. 253; Promyshlennost’SSR, pp. 23—4. 
3. Estimate based on /storiya Vtorovoi Mirovoi Voiny. 
4. Zakharov (1968), pp. 1, 34. 


Table 9.2 shows that, of a total industrial workforce of some 13 
million, 3 million, or 23 per cent, were working on armaments. Of those 
3 million, 1.8 million (60 per cent) were employed in the military sector; 
even before the outbreak of war, 40 per cent of the workers involved in 
the four armaments sectors were employed outside the military sector. 

The increasing importance of the military apparatus had major econo- 
mic implications. Defence spending leapt from | per cent of GNP in 1928 
to 7 per cent in 1937, and reached 14.5 per cent in 1940. The overall 
economic burden on the population (investment plus military expendi- 
ture) rose form 11 per cent of GNP in 1928 to 28 per cent in 1937 and 
29.8 per cent in 1940. 

The ‘Soviet tradition’ proves, then, to be a complex process. During 
the new Economic Policy (NEP), the military apparatus was certainly 
sacrificed on the altar of economic growth. That represented a break 
with the paradoxical militarism of Tsarism. From the spring of 1930 
onwards, however, we find that, as a result of a complete reversal of 
policy that affected every aspect of the question, paradoxical militarism 
of Tsarism. From the spring of 1930 onwards, however, we find that, as 
a result of a complete reversal of policy that affected every aspect of the 
question, paradoxical militarism returns. The reasons for its existence 
have not changed: internal weakness made it necessary to keep the 
military apparatus in a state of heightened readiness. The standing 
army, which had numbered 617,00 men in 1928, grew to 930,000 in 1935 
and 1,513,000 in 1938 (Tyuchkevitch 1978, chapter 6). By the end of the 
second Five Year Plan, the Red Army had taken delivery of 15,000 
tanks, 35,000 transports and 6,000 tractors. In 1938, it was the most 
highly motorized army in the world, with one vehicle for every 15-18 
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men (Zakharov 1968, p. 202). The decision was above all political: it 
resulted not from the ‘pressures’ brought to bear by the military, but 
from a change in the thinking of the leadership. 

The official history of the Soviet army describes this decision as a 
reponse to Japan’s aggressive policies in Manchuria and to Hitler’s rise 
to power (Tyuchkevitch 1978, chapter 6). Yet the formal decision to 
speed up the overhaul of the army and to proceed with the accelerated 
development of those sectors of industry that could improve Soviet 
defensive capabilities was taken at the XVIth Congress, in other words 
in June-July 1930. From 1926 to the end of the decade, Japanese policy 
was marked by a wish for peaceful integration into the international 
community — a wish personified by the then prime minister, Baron 
Sidehara (Renouvin 1969, vol. 7, p. 318). It was not until the autumn of 
1931, 18 months after the XVIth Congress of the CPSU(b), that he 
resigned (Renouvin 1972, vol. 8, pp. 32, 33). And whilst the occupation 
of northern Manchuria and the creation of Manchoukouho did mean 
that the Japanese army was on the USSR’s borders, the General Staff in 
Tokyo did not raise the issue of confrontation with Russia until after 
1936 (Goldman 1970; Hirai Young 1968; Hata 1976). It is true that 
officers in the Kwantung (the Japanese army in Manchuria) had already 
raised the issue, but China was Japan’s first priority. As far as Germany 
is concerned, it was only after 1936 that rearmament became a reality, 
and it was only in 1939-40 that it reached its potential level. It was not 
until at least 18 months to three years after the decisions taken by the 
XVIth Congress that the threats invoked to justify the increasing power 
of the Soviet military apparatus became a reality. It is quite understand- 
able that the Soviets should continue to maintain that they were re- 
sponding to threats. But it is surprising to find that certain economists 
who claim to be critical of the Soviet system (Sweezy 1985, p. 59) 
continue to put forward the same argument. The development of a 
formidable military apparatus did not, however, increase the political 
and social influence of the officer corps. The purges show how easily it 
was decimated and how it readily agreed to go along with the process 
(Erikson 1962, pp. 55—-62).® 

All the characteristics of paradoxical militarism can therefore be found 
in the 1930s. The case of the Soviet Union is at once similar to that of 
other developing countries, and very different. The expansion of the 
military apparatus was indeed an admission of economic and social 
weakness. On the other hand, and this is where the Soviet Union differs 
from other developing societies and reveals the heritage of its Tsarist 
past, its expansion went hand in hand with the almost total subordina- 
tion of the military to the politicians. The officer corps has never been 
able to become a homogeneous group capable of making any conscious 
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intervention. The ‘man on horseback’ is conspicuous by his absence, and 
the Soviet Union has never found its Bonaparte. 

The Soviet tradition can, of course, be usefully compared with the 
Russian tradition. But just as the political weakness of the military 
makes comparisons with other societies problematical, so the experience 
of the NEP period contradicts the thesis of direct continuity. In that 
sense, an ideological approach can be dangerously misleading. Pipes 
(1980, p. 1) writes: Militancy — that is, a commitment to violence and 
coercion — and its principal instrumentality, militarism, seems to me as 
central to Soviet communism as the pursuit of profit is to societies with 
market-oriented economies. But he is forced to overlook NEP. 

If ever the Soviet Union was militant, it was during the NEP period, 
yet the military apparatus and militarism played only a marginal role. 
It has to be said that Pipes is simply flying in the face of the evidence 
when he denies (1980, p. 6) that the Red Army was demobilized at the 
end of the Civil War. he is perfectly right to say that the ‘war scare’ 
proclaimed by Stalin in 1927 was purely for domestic consumption. The 
fact of the matter is, however, that it was only in 1930 that the Soviet 
Union reverted to the ‘paradoxical militarism’ model. When Ulam (1981) 
stresses the permanence of Russian nationalism, he makes a valid point. 
Yet the return to a traditional form of nationalism occurred at the end of 
what has been called the ‘cultural revolution’ of 1931-4 (Fitzpatrick 
1976, p. 211). And the example of General Fadeev shows that Russian 
expansionism used the arguments and themes provided by a decadent 
Salvophile ideology. We therefore have to be careful not to mistake cause 
for effect. It was possible to justify the return of paradoxical militarism 
in terms of a nationalist discourse. But it could also be justified in terms 
of an ultra-leftist discourse of exporting revolution. 

We can therefore put forward the hypothesis that the end of the NEP 
period was marked by an overall and very serious crisis. The contradic- 
tions inherent in the Stalinist schema of industrialization brought the 
leading group up against the contradiction that Tsarism had encoun- 
tered from the time of Peter the Great onwards. How could the country 
assume an international role and an international stature when it did 
not have the means to do so? The curse of ‘latecomer status’, the tension 
between the real state of the country and its potential, inevitably meant 
that the construction of socialism in one country would take a tradi- 
tionally Russian form. 

In a sense, it might be more appropriate to speak of a Stalinist 
tradition, as the return to paradoxical militarism should be understood 
primarily in terms of the Stalinist project. The social conflicts that 
marked the end of NEP, and confrontation with both the peasantry and 
fractions of the working class, weakened the Soviet Union. Planning was 
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used as a means to transform, rather than regulate, the economy and 
created such chaos that mobilization would indeed have been difficult. 
Isolated both at home and abroad, the ruling class had no alternative 
but to attempt to develop a military shield as quickly as possible. The 
characteristic features of Tsarist society — the isolation of the imperial 
bourgeoisie and an incomplete nation — had reappeared. The Slavophiles 
were the first to identify these problems and to attempt to remedy them. 

Although it can be misleading, we must, however, retain the term 
‘Soviet tradition’. Paradoxical militarism was not confined to the 1930s. 
It is now a basic characteristic of Soviet society. With hindsight, it was 
the NEP episode that was the exception to the rule in that it did 
represent a temporary break between the Russian past and the Soviet 
present. 


The Test of History 


There is nothing inevitable about the persistence of paradoxical militar- 
ism. The social crisis triggered by collectivization gradually died down. 
Nuclear weapons have introduced a new element into the defence de- 
bate. 

In many respects, the Soviet Union does still display the characteris- 
tics of a ‘latecomer’ country. If we compare it with the USA, that is only 
too obvious. Despite the reforms implemented under Nikita Krushchev 
and Leonid Brezhnev, the USSR has never again achieved the degree of 
social consensus that existed during the best years of NEP. It is not 
surprising that that period should represent a sort of paradise lost for 
many Soviet citizens. 

The persistence of a situation created in the 1930s is all the more 
curious and interesting in that, on the face of it, the Second World War 
revealed the weaknesses of paradoxical militarism rather than its 
strengths. 


The Soviet tradition: the ordeal 


The chapter of Nove’s Economic History of the USSR devoted to the 1941-5 
war ends (Nove 1984, p. 288) with the following anecdote: 


A colleague once said: “The result of the battle of Stalingrad showed that 
Stalin’s basic line had been correct.’ An unsympathetic critic retorted: 
‘Perhaps, if a different policy had been followed, the Germans would not 
have got as far as Stalingrad.’ There can be no way of judging between 
these two views. We know only that, in the end, Stalin’s system stood up 
to the test of battle, though after heavy losses. 
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For people outside the Soviet Union — much more so than for Soviet 
citizens — the war has taken on a mythical dimension. It has come to be 
seen as the test of Soviet rectitude, an appeal to divine judgement or a 
trial by ordeal. Any analysis of the Soviet tradition must answer two 
questions. It must decide who was responsible for the defeats of 1941, 
and it must explain the Soviet Union’s ability to sustain a war of 
attrition. 

Current opinion has it that the equipment available to the Red Army 
on 21 June 1941 was mediocre. The new generation of weapons had yet 
to go into production and ‘the Soviet army was seriously under-equipped 
for its task, in terms of quality at least, when the Germans struck’ (Nove 


1984, p. 271). And yet, 


The reasons for the defeats suffered by the armed forces of the Soviet 
Union at the beginning of the war are diverse and complex. Forecasts for 
the date of a possible German attack were inaccurate. Preparations for 
counter-offensives were careless. Lack of preparation and the poor combat- 
readiness of units in the frontier military districts meant that a heavy 
surprise attack could not be thrown back; rearmament and reorganization 
had not been completed; infantry units and supporting tank units were 
below regulation strength. The fact that the vast majority of the officers in 
command had absolutely no combat experience also had serious effects on 
the Soviet forces. (Tyuchkevitch 1978, chapter 8) 


There are, then, major differences of opinion between Western commen- 
tators and the views expressed by the most recent official history of the 
Soviet armed forces. According to Nove, lack of equipment was the 
primary reason for the defeat, whereas the Soviet account emphasizes 
failings at the level of intelligence (or analysis of intelligence), organiza- 
tion and command. In modern terms, we might say that there were 
serious failures at the level of C3I (Command, Control, Communication 
and Intelligence). The relevant Soviet texbook (Ivanov, Savelyov and 
Skemanskiy 1977, pp. 24ff) makes a discreet allusion to this factor by 
making explicit reference to Simonov’s book On ne nait pas soldat. 

The emphasis placed upon problems at the level of command is 
understandable if we compare the materiel committed by the two sides 
on | June 1941. The Soviets may well have been under-equipped in 
qualitative terms, but their numerical superiority should have compen- 
sated for that. The Germans and their allies attacked with 3,500 tanks, 
3,200 of them German (Grove 1976, p. 3). If our estimate of Soviet 
strength takes into account only those tanks produced since 1936, the 
Russians had a total of 16,574, 1,225 of which were T-34s. If we assume 
that 80 per cent of them were combat-ready and that two-thirds of them 
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were deployed in the West, we have a total of 8,840 tanks (Sapir 1986a, 
vol. 3, Annexe, pp. 9, 12). 

As for quality, the Soviet tanks were at least a match for those of the 
Germans and their allies. The T-34 and the KV-1 were quite simply 
unrivalled, and remained so until 1943 (Sapir 1986a, vol. 3, Annexe, pp. 
[7, 18); 

Turning to the war in the air, the Germans and their allies had some 
5,000 aircraft against a Soviet force of somewhere between 15,000 and 
20,000 planes. The vast majority of the Soviet planes were of course 
obsolete. Yet, by 21 June 1941, 2,739 modern aircraft, including 1,946 
fighters, had been delivered to the Red Army (Tyuchkevitch 1978, 
chapter 8). Besides, the 5,000 German and allied planes were not all top 
quality. The planes flown by the Slovak, Italian, Romanian and Hun- 
garian contingents were as obsolescent as their Soviet counterparts 
(biplanes or first-generation monoplanes). It is, however, true that the 
Soviet pilots had received inadequate training (Kozhevnikov 1977, pp. 
30ff). In aerial warfare, training is as important as the quality of the 
aircraft itself, if not more important. There are two reasons for Soviet 
failings in this area: on the one hand, the size of the pre-war airforce 
meant that working credits were sacrificed to capital investment; most of 
the pilots had only 50 hours of flying time per year. On the other hand, 
the climate of the late 1930s was such that accidents were treated as acts 
of sabotage, and both pilots and officers were more interested in avoiding 
accusations of sabotage than in training (Pokryshkin 1980; Pokryshkin is 
the Soviet Union’s ace pilot). 

The technical inferiority argument is difficult to sustain. It therefore, 
seems possible to explain the defeats of 1941 and 1942 in terms of: 


e a failure to see the imminence and extent of the threat, and a serious 
crisis in strategic thinking (Nekrich 1968, pp. 5-50; Rapoport and 
Alexeev 1985); 

@ accrisis at the level of C3I; this was largely due to the purges and to 
their effects on the officer corps; 

e a ccrisis of morale, which weakened the resolve to fight; it was only 
because of the barbarism of the Nazis that this was overcome. It is 
significant that large numbers of troops surrendered in 1941, and that 
there was an increase in anti-regime feeling among prisoners (Hoff- 
mann 1984). 


The last of these factors can be related directly to the effects of 
paradoxical militarism. As we have seen, paradoxical militarism led to 
increased pressures on consumption. This resulted in a dramatic fall in 
the standard of living and in extremely tense social relations in the 
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pre-war years. The subsequent damage to the morale of the Red Army 
was to have dramatic results. 

In the light of 1941, paradoxical militarism therefore seems to have 
been at best an inadequate solution. It did not allow the Soviet Union to 
resist the German attack. What is worse, the social tensions it provoked 
probably contributed to the disaster. Worse still, the arms that had been 
stockpiled since 1930 gave a false impression of security. This was the 
military equivalent of the ‘capital fetishism’ that characterizes Soviet 
economic ideology (Chavance 1980). We have, then, a classic instance of 
the confusion between the power of weapons and the weapons of power 
which could alrcady have been observed undcr the Tsarist rcgime. 

If we have to pass judgement on the war as a whole, the mobilization 
of industry is the one thing that stands out. Betwecn | July and 10 May 
1945, 125,655 aircraft were built. Bctwccn 1 July 1941 and 3] Dccem- 
ber 1945, 106,000 tanks wcre built. Only the USA had better production 
figurcs. The Sovict cffort must, howevcr, be sccn in the contcxt of 
lcnd-lcase, under which thc USSR reccived 10,706 tanks, or 10 per cent 
of its output. Almost 4,000 of them were delivered before the end of 
1942, in other words, at the critical moment when Soviet munitions 
factories had been moved to the East but had yet to gct back into 
production. Lend-lease supplies of other types of equipment also meant 
that the USSR could concentrate on manufacturing tanks. It received 
400,000 vehicles (including lorries), 1,860 locomotives, 44,600 machine- 
tools and large amounts of special metals and foodstuffs (Office of 
Foreign Liquidations 1947; Chadaev 1965). The USSR was also sup- 
plied with 14,000 aircraft, including 3,771 medium bombers — a sector in 
which its own industry was notoriously inefficient (Office of Foreign 
Liquidations 1945). 

It was the total mobilization of industry that made the victory of 1945 
possible. The arguments of those civilian and military leaders who had 
opposed the development of a military sector in 1924—9, precisely be- 
cause it would hamper the development of industry, were vindicated 
completely. Flow, and not stocks, won the war, and the argument that 
the stockpiled weapons would become obsolete proved accurate. The 
victory of 1945 reveals paradoxical militarism to have been an expensive 
failure: the war was won despite it and not because of it. And the 
passages in which Mekhonotchin warns against the madness of develop- 
ing the military apparatus at the expense of economic growth (the real 
basis of power) begin to look like a prophecy come true. 

There are, however, two instances in which the principles of para- 
doxical militarism do seem to have been effective. Both relate to the 
peripheral confrontation with Japan. When, in 1939, the border conflict 
over Khalkhin-Gol flared up, the Soviet Union’s ability to intervcnc on a 
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massive scale was a decisive factor in its rapid victory. The Japanese 
were surprised by the way the Soviet forces were deployed, and by the 
degree to which they were mechanized, and underestimated their num- 
bers. 

Similarly, the success of the powerful offensive launched against the 
Japanese army in Manchuria in 1945 was largely due to the Soviets’ 
ability to strike with maximum force. The Japanese forces had of course 
been weakened by troop transfers to the Pacific front, but they were still 
powerful. The Soviet victory was spectacularly rapid, and the Japanese 
troops were never in a position to offer coordinated resistance. They 
suffered the same fate as the Soviets in 1941; they were scattered, 
encircled and wiped out. The Japanese lost 84,000 dead, and 594,000 of 
them were taken prisoner; the Soviets suffered 32,000 dead and wounded 
(Glantz 1983, p. 229; see also the study of the Manchurian model in 
chapter 5 above). 

The Soviets seized the initiative both at Khalkhin-Gol and in 1945. 
Paradoxical militarism is therefore justified when it is part of an offensive 
strategy, as it allows the initiative to be taken so firmly that it is unlikely 
to be lost (the counter-example of the winter war against Finland in 
1939-40 is of limited relevance, as the terrain was quite unsuitable for 
mechanized warfare). Paradoxical militarism is not in itself an explicitly 
aggressive doctrine. But it has to be said that it is counter-productive in 
a defensive context, and that it is, conversely, very productive in an 
offensive context. Whatever the Soviet leadership really thinks, it must 
realize that its military apparatus is optimized for offensive and not 
defensive actions. Taking the initiative is therefore of the essence. 


The Soviet tradition today 


The Second World War may be regarded as the last modern war. 
Modern warfare began with the American Civil War, and it is characte- 
rized by the imporance of the industrial base, by the length of operations 
and by wars of attrition. But modern warfare also bears within it the 
seeds of something new, as the appearance of the nuclear factor marks a 
decisive break with the past. 

This was not immediately obvious to either the Americans or the 
Soviets. The Soviets did not demobilize completely: in 1948, the Soviet 
army had a total manpower of 2.87 million, and was three times bigger 
than it had been in 1938. What is more significant, only 2.5 per cent of 
all officers with higher education qualifications in military, technical or 
political subjects were demobilized (Zatharov 1968 p. 479; Ivolev 1966, 
p. 193). The decision to keep the armed forces at more than the pre-war 
levels was taken at the very beginning of 1946. We can thus see why 
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Soviet authors (Tyuchkevitch 1978, chapter 11) try to claim that the 
Cold War began in the autumn of 1945; in doing so, they put words that 
in fact date from 1947 or 1949 into the mouths of earlier American 
spokemen. Mastny (1979) demonstrates that, because of the failure of 
both the West and the Kremlin to see where the real problems lay, the 
Soviets had taken the road that led to the Cold War by the beginning of 
1945. 

It is not surprising that the overall pressures on consumption re- 
mained high throughout the first post-war decade; except in 1954, this 
pressure (calculated on the basis of the share of GNP devoted to invest- 
ment and. military expenditure) rose to 32~34 per cent, and was higher 
than in 1940. The high level of investment is the primary explanation, 
but military expenditure, which ranged from 11.0 to 9.1 per cent of 
GNP, was significantly higher than in 1937. If we look at production in 
terms of volume of output, we find that production levels remained high 
throughout this period. On the basis of the data gathered by Isby (1981, 
pp. 14-102), it appears that the Soviet Union manufactured 2,000—2,200 
medium tanks a year from the end of the 1940s to the early 1970s. The 
T-64/72 presumably went into production on a gradual basis, as annual 
output fell to 1,000—1,200 until 1975, and then rose to over 2,000. If 
equipment for tanks is also taken into account, output for 1980 was 365.5 
per cent up on 1940, whereas machine-tools output was up 369.8 per 
cent (Sapir 1983, p. 4). The output of naval shipyards rose steadily, and 
probably faster than that of the shipbuilding industry as a whole (Sapir 
1985). 

The development of the Soviet military apparatus cannot, however, be 
analysed purely in terms of a continuity with the period between 1930 
and 1941. The appearance of nuclear weapons modified the structure of 
the military budget considerably: new weapons are now produced in 
small quantities (a few hundred at most), but the development costs are 
high. This affects both levels of expenditure and links with industry, as 
ICBMs are more like the products of a peculiar form of handicraft 
industry than those of mass production. What is more, special plants 
have to be built for them. This revolution in weapon technology justifies 
the existence of a specifically military — industrial sector. What is more, 
in an age of deterrence, strategic forces must be on permanent standby. 
Can we therefore say that the Soviet (and Russian) tradition of immedi- 
ate combat-readiness has at last found its raison d’étre? That might be the 
case if strategic weapons accounted for the greater part of military 
expenditure (see table 9.3). 

Even if we assume that half of all expenditure on the navy is devoted 
to strategic weapons, we still find that deterrence accounts for only 
20-25 per cent of the total. This indicates both the persistence of 
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Table 9.3 Estimated breakdown of Soviet military expenditure by service (%) 


1965 1970 1976 1979 
Strategic missile forces 1] 7 9 10 
Air defence 13 US iM] 12 
Airforce 22 20 25) 23 
Navy 21 2 19 19 
Ground forces Dil 23 Dil 21 
Command and support 12 13 5) 15 


Source: Allocation of Resources in the Soviet Union and China — 1979, p. 45. 


paradoxical militarism, and the prioritization of non-strategic forces, 
rather than the in-depth restructuring of military expenditure dictated 
by the nuclear factor. 

It does, however, seem that there was a significant downturn in the 
production of conventional weapons between 1955 and 1965. This de- 
velopment, which seems to have been most pronounced in 1957-8, was 
the result of both cust in total expenditure and the transfer of resources 
to the nuclear arsenal. Nikita Krushchev, who was responsible for this 
development, wanted to make more resources available for his Seven 
Year Plan, and was trying to persuade the military to stop concentrating 
on conventional forces and to adopt a policy of deterrence. As Alexander 
(1984, pp. 9-14) and Breslauer (1982) demonstrate, his inability to do so 
was primarily a political failure. When he had to face up to the difficul- 
ties his policy had created, Krushchev tried to destabilize his enemies by 
implementing a series of reforms, many of them illogical. In doing so, he 
aroused hostility and succeeded in uniting the opposition. Not the least 
of the contradictions of his policy was the implementation of a series 
of initiatives that resulted in international confrontations (Berlin and 
Cuba) at the very time when he was attempting to contain the growth of 
the military budget. There is a curious parallel between Krushchev and 
Witte, who simultaneously tried to limit military expenditure and advo- 
cated a policy of expansion into Manchuria and Korea. That policy was 
to lead to conflict with Japan in 1904—5 (von Laue 1963). 

The peculiarities of the post-1945 situation in the Soviet Union should 
also be noted. 

In the immediate post-Victory period, the economic situation was so 
terrible that the only option was to adopt a defensive posture. The 
publication in February 1989 of a classified document dated 5 November 
1946 shed new light on this point.? At the same time, a restructuring was 
implemented and some tank-heavy units were converted so as to im- 
prove the combined forces (Dunin 1978). This new structure improved 
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the Soviets’ ability to carry out both offensive and defensive operations 
in the more urbanized and forested areas of the chilly Central European 
region. The ability to win a conventional war was seen as a counter- 
balance to the USA’s monopoly on nuclear weapons. The point was 
made quite clearly by Kokoshin when he addressed the House Commit- 
tee on Armed Services in March 1989 (US Congress 1989, p. 38): 


The large numbers of Soviet troops stationed in Europe were in many 
respects the result of the introduction of atomic weapons. First, when you 
have this overall superiority over the Soviet Union, the prevailing idea, 
military: thinking was that in the case of war, in the case of major 
preemptive strikes from the American side using nuclear weapons you 
should maintain large conventional forces because the rear will be dam- 
aged severely and mobilization capacity will be substantially diminished 
through these nuclear strikes, and we should have a strong field army 
ready to fight. 


Whilst the perceived need for a large standing army in the early 1950s 
is understandable, the situation during the 1960s is more confused. The 
emphasis placed by Krushchev on nuclear weapons implied major re- 
ductions in ground forces and, as a matter of fact, force reductions were 
implemented in 1959-61. At the same time, a new tendency to equip 
ground forces with more tanks and mechanized vehicles (like the BTR 
60 BP or the BMP 1) was also noticeable. The underlying assumption 
was that armoured forces were more likely to survive on the nuclear 
battlefield (Dunin 1978, pp. 38-9). Yet the adoption of such a scenario 
at a time when NATO forces had a near-monopoly on tactical nuclear 
weapons was in itself an indication of an offensive posture, as the NATO 
doctrine clearly implied that these weapons would be used to counter the 
possibility of being overwhelmed by the Soviet forces. 

The development, at the end of the 1960s, of a new requirement for 
highly mobile forces able to carry out so-called anti-nuclear manoeuvres 
(a type of mobile close combat with NATO forces to deny NATO 
commanders the ability to target their tactical nuclear weapons) was 
obviously related to the same scenario (Savkin 1972, p. 23). Changes in 
Soviet thinking after 1971, which were clearly leading up to the concept 
of Theatre War, gave a new impetus to modernization and reequipment. 

It is, then, quite clear that, as Kokoshin notes (US Congress 1989, 
p. 3), the military — technical component in Soviet military doctrine is 
offensive. 

The persistence of paradoxical militarism is not without its military 
rationale. The threat of strategic nuclear strikes against the Soviet heart- 
land between 1949 and 1956—7 played a similar role to the chaos of the 
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1930s in that it led Soviet planners to take less interest in mobilization 
and to stress the importance of constant readiness. Soviet perceptions of 
the NATO threat should not, however, be taken at face value, and nor 
should the significance of the offensive aspects of Soviet military doctrine 
be lightly ignored. The implication is that, ever since 1930, there has 
been a constant theme in Soviet assessments of the correlation of forces 
and in the Soviet view that the viability of their armed forces is an asset. 

The persistence of paradoxical militarism is, then, a peculiar political 
phenomenon. The fact that Soviet leaders still see their country as a 
‘latecomer’ country, and that they think it necessary to develop the 
military apparatus so as to compensate for its economic and social 
weaknesses must be a factor. It can therefore be assumed that the system 
established in the 1930s has a tendency to reproduce itself. It is a source 
of power, interests and conflicts. As it has a special place in Soviet 
society, it tends to reproduce the mechanisms of Soviet society. 

The establishment of major institutions is often a long, difficult and 
painful process which requires a certain configuration of social and 
political forces. But once they have been established, they take on a 
dynamic of their own, and the change appears to be relatively irrever- 
sible. Despite all the powers at his disposal, Witte could not restrain the 
military apparatus. 

This brings us back to the problem of tradition. Whilst there are 
obviously marked similarities between the Russian and Soviet tratitions, 
the continuity between the two was not immediately apparent. It was 
only with the crisis of 1928-30 that it became obvious: the end of NEP 
forced that Soviet leadership to follow in the footsteps of the Tsars. 
Ideology did of course have a role to play, as did culture and all the 
more general factors that go to make up the mentality of a given society. 
We should not, however, be too quick to jump to conclusions. The theses 
put forward by Pipes (1980) and Ulam (1981) take too many liberties 
with history for them not to inspire scepticism. 

If paradoxical militarism has acquired a dynamic of its own, we can 
expect it to persist. But if it was the product of a crisis, another crisis 
might do away with it. Logically, we cannot rule out the possibility that 
the Soviet Union’s situation, both at home and abroad, will one day 
produce a correlation of forces (to use Soviet terminology) that will lead 
to its disappearance. A study of relations between the military apparatus 
and society is therefore essential to any understanding of possible future 
developments. 


10 
Army and Society 


A military apparatus as large as that of the Soviet Union inevitably 
places a burden on society, and authors like Odom (1973; 1975) and 
Castoriadis (1980; 1981) have used this truism as a pretext for speaking 
of the militarization of Soviet society. They forget, however, that the 
political authorities have the ability to control the military institution. 
Leaving aside institutional factors, the thesis of militarization or of 
stratocracy, to use the notion forged by the author of Devant la guerre 
(Castoriadis 1980), overlooks one important factor: History. 

We saw in the previous chapter that paradoxical militarism is part of 
a tradition. The tendency to forget continuity is one of the most common 
mistakes to be made in connection with the Soviet Union. It is frequent- 
ly said by authors like Odom and Castoriadis that the October Revolu- 
tion gave birth to a radically new society. That society is said to be 
characterized by the centralization of power. Power is wielded by either 
an individual or a small group, and that individual or group imposes his 
or its will on the rest of the population. Power is untrammelled and 
unrestricted. If that were in fact the case, why not claim that the despot 
is the Army and not the Party (it seems essential to use capitals here)? 
Such theses rely for their coherence on a refusal to look for historical 
continuities, and on the assertion that the Revolution represented a 
complete break with the past. The real world is obviously much more 
complex than these oversimplifications would suggest, as the history of 
any society is always the product of partial breaks and partial con- 
tinuities. 

In order to understand these different processes, it 1s of course neces- 
sary to study history. If the above-mentioned authors had done so, they 
might have observed a phenomenon that gives the lie to the centralized 
power thesis: the margin of autonomy enjoyed by local agents in the 
Soviet Union. This is not a recent phenomenon, and its existence was 
noted by the authors who worked on the Harvard Project in the 1950s. 
Barrington Moore (1952), Granick (1954) and Gerschenkron (1962) all 


made the same point: on paper, the central authorities have immense 
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powers, but they are also confronted with multiple networks of informal 
relations. It seems more appropriate to speak of ‘Gulliver pinned down’ 
than of ‘Prometheus unchained’. 

This means that we have to look again at the problem of the social 
insertion of the military apparatus. A major debate has gone on in the 
English and American literature on this subject (Colton 1979; Deane 
1977); Goldhammer 1975; and Kolkowicz 1967). The liveliness of the 
debate testifies to the complexity of the situation. This is no place for 
hasty judgements. We are in fact talking about two contradictory ten- 
dencies: the Sovietization of the military apparatus and the increasing 
social influence of the military. 


The Sovietization of the Military Apparatus 


The term ‘Sovietization’ can be a source of confusion. After all, the 
Soviet army is the regime’s creature in two senses. The Red Army or the 
Workers’ — Peasants’ Red Army (RKKA), as it was known until 1945, 
was created by the Soviet regime.’ In its present form it is the regime’s 
creature in the sense that the return to paradoxical militarism, which 
had been abandoned during NEP, was the result of a political decision. 

Sovietization in fact means two different things: an attempt to keep the 
military apparatus under the control of the political authorities (and it 
becomes more difficult to do so as the army grows in size and import- 
ance), and the reproduction within the military apparatus of the normal 
practices of Soviet society (in the sense in which one speaks of the ‘social 
norm’). It is obviously in the domain of weapons production that the 
second aspect is most obvious. The existence of a system that brings 
together soldiers, scientists and industrialists cannot, however, be viewed 
purely in this light. We will therefore examine it in greater detail in the 
next chapter. 

The effects of Sovietization are also clearly visible in the army’s 
administrative structures and decision-making processes, in the channels 
of political control and in the development of the officer corps. 


Decision-making structures and processes 


The role played by the Politburo of the Party and by the Defence 
Council in the elaboration of doctrine was described in chapter 4. They 
are not, of course the only decision-making bodies. 

If theoretical decisions are to have concrete implications, both ele- 
ments in the Soviet Union’s dual administrative hierarchy must be 
involved: the political element and the governmental element. In the 
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military domain, this means the secretariat of the Central Committee of 
the Party and the Council of Ministers. Both bodies send delegates to the 
Military — Industrial Commission (VPK), which is responsible for plan- 
ning the material aspects of the development of the military apparatus. 
It is in the VPK that the allocation of financial and industrial resources 
is decided. In the event of disagreement, the Politburo and the Defence 
Council act as arbitrators. 

A number of bodies assist the VPK in its work. At the level of the 
Party, it is assisted by specialist departments within the Central Com- 
mittee, the Defence Problems department being one example. This is a 
particularly important department; it provided a springboard for Dmitri 
Ustinov, who was Minister for Defence from 1976 to 1984, and it was 
Romanov’s power base until he was forced into retirement by Gor- 
bachev.? The Main Political Administration, which is responsible for 
political work in the armed forces, tends, on the other hand, to function 
as a department of the Central Committee, even though it is officially 
part of the Ministry of Defence (‘Glavnoe Politicheskoe Upravlenie’, 
VES ip. 195). 

The government hierarchy includes a number of ministries. A distinc- 
tion must be made between industrial ministries working on defence 
projects, and the Ministry of Defence. The former are part of the indust- 
rial structure established in the late 1930s; we will come back to them 
later. 

The Ministry of Defence is descended from the Commissariat for 
Military Affairs established in December 1917 and once directed by 
Trotsky. It has been reorganized many times in the course of its history. 
It lost control of the navy in 1918, but regained it in 1923. In 1934, a 
Defence Commissariat was established, but the navy was removed from 
its control in 1937. Ten years later, in 1947, a unified ministry was 
created. The navy regained its independence in 1951, but lost it again in 
1953. Since then, there have been no major changes.° 

Ministers are important figures. They are ex officio members of both 
the VPK and the Defence Council. It should, however, be noted that 
Marshal S. L. Sokolov, who succeeded Ustinov in December 1984, was a 
candidate member of the Politburo and not a full member. Sokolov’s 
successor Yazov was also a candidate member. 

The minister is assisted by a committee known as the Ministry of 
Defence Collegium. Although it is a consultative body, the Collegium 
plays an important role, as decisions appear to be taken on a consensus 
basis. It thus ensures the existence of a kind of collective leadership, and 
restricts the real authority of the minister (‘Kollegiya Ministerstva Obor- 
ony SSR’, SVE, vol. 4, pp. 235-6). At the next level in the hierarchy, we 
find the General Staff. The title is somewhat misleading: this is not the 
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equivalent of the pre-1941 General Staff in Germany or of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. This body has a purely executive role, and takes no part 
in the elaboration of doctrine or in planning (Kulikov 1976a, pp. 510— 
13). The chief of the General Staff has, however, often played an impor- 
tant role, particularly when the minister himself was not a career soldier. 
There are no hard and fast rules here. Individual personalities can play 
an important role. Ogarkov is an obvious example. S. F. Akhromeyev, 
who took over from him in 1984, seems to play a more retiring role, 
perhaps for health reasons. The fact that Sokolov’s successor Yazov has 
never held the post tends to confirm, however, that the role of the 
General Staff has been exaggerated in the past. 

As well as being divided into branches or services, the military appar- 
atus is broken down into districts. The system was established in the 
nineteenth century, but the RKKA was quick to adopt it (Konachenko 
1976, pp. 270-1). Each branch and district has a General Staff and a 
Council, and they too play an important role. The Council, for instance, 
is responsible for training the troops and preparing them for war (Tatar- 
inov 1979, p. 483).* 

It should be noted that the Ministry of Defence is also involved in 
non-military activities; its network of special shops, rest and recreation 
facilities, clinics and dispensaries are under the control of civilian minis- 
tries (Upravlenie Otraslyami Narodnogo Hozyaistva, pp. 231-3). 

The exclusion of the military from decisions concerning doctrine or 
planning is not a purely Soviet phenomenon. The same phenomenon can 
be observed in the reforms introduced by Dmitri Milyutin in the 
nineteenth century. This is a further indication that the St Petersburg 
bureaucracy had gained the upper hand over the military, despite the 
latter’s resistance and the recriminations of men like Rostilav Fadeev 
(see chapter 9 above). We see here one of the most typical characteristics 
of paradoxical militarism: because the development of the military 
apparatus was primarily a solution to a social and economic problem 
(backwardness) and because that solution was put forward by a civilian 
elite, the military were, in varying degrees, brought under its political 
control. 


Political control 


The introduction of political commissars does, on the other hand, repre- 
sent a break with the Tsarist past. 

The well-known commissar system has undergone many changes 
(Colton 1979; Geronimus 1928; Petrov 1964). It was introduced during 
the Civil War, but a unified command system was re-established in 
1925. ‘Phat did not mean that the commissars disappeared; it simply 
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means that a dual system similar to that found in industry was intro- 
duced. Two chains of command run through the entire military institu- 
tion, one functional and one political. The military chain of command is 
responsible for all decisions, as only military commanders can sign 
orders. But the political chain does in theory have the power to modity 
decisions and thus influences the decisions that are actually taken (pet- 
rov 1964, p. 158). The Party, and through it the leading group within 
the ruling class, does then have a real ability to intervene in military 
decisions, but it does not have to take any responsibility for them. This 
does not ‘free’ the army from the authority of the commissars; it brings 
it into line with industry. When the ‘single manager’ system was intro- 
duced, Party institutions were also established at local, regional and 
branch level; officially, the administrative hierarchy takes precedence, 
but the political chain does in fact have considerable powers of its own 
(Bienstock, Schwarz and Yugow 1948; Azrael 1966; Bettelheim 1983;).° 
Similarly, the organizational form of the main Political Administration 
(MPA) has varied since 1930, but it still officially provides the Party 
with eyes and ears in the army (Colton 1979, chapter 1—3; Scott and 
Scott, p. 266f). 

In addition to the commissars and their successors, three other orga- 
nizations operate in the army: organizations for Party members, the 
Komsomol (Young Communists) and the security services. The first two 
can play an important role in the life of conscripts (Scott and Scott 
p. 273). The security services, or the KGB and its avatars (Grigorenko 
1980), are no longer as important as they were in the 1930s, but they still 
ensure a high degree of political control (Scott and Scott p. 218). But 
the MPA obviously plays the most important role. It controls both the 
army’s political organizations and Party and Komsomol organizations. 
Its role is to ensure that the influence of Party policy is felt in terms of 
both military efficiency and political reliability (Petrovitchev et al. 1981; 
Sredin 1978, pp. 420-2). 

Although it is answerable to the Central Committee, the MPA is, as 
we have seen, attached to the Ministry of Defence. Its head (General A. 
D. Lizichev, as of July 1985) is fourth in the military hierarchy. He is 
advised by a committee: the MPA Bureau, which was established re- 
latively recently in 1960 (Zamascikov 1982, pp. 2-3). The status of the 
MPA is ambiguous: as it is both a governmental body and the Party’s 
eyes and ears in the army, decisions are co-signed by the head of the 
MPA and the minister, but are subject to prior ratification by the 
Central Committee. 

In administrative terms, it is organized around the five branches of the 
armed forces. Every large organization, from district to division, has its 
political department (politotdel). Political officers (zampolit) are assigned 
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to the department on a full-time basis. Smaller units have a general staff 
made up of either full members of the MPA or officials from Party and 
Komosomol cells. As well as acting as political cadres and propagan- 
dists, they are responsible for ‘social’ activities (regimental clubs, sport, 
libraries). These officers are answerable to both their superiors in the 
MPA and to the commander of the unit in question (Zamascikov 1982, 
pp. 2-3). We see here a further instance of the ambiguity we noted 
earlier: a zampolit has to be both a perfect militant and a perfect soldier, 
and that can be a source of tension. 

Alongside the MPA, we find, first of all, the Party organizations. In 
the army, the Party follows an clitist policy: it makes little attempt to 
recruit from the ranks, and concentrates its activities on officers. This 
policy seems to have become more pronounced from 1976 onwards, 
though there have been many debates over it. Being accepted into the 
Party, whatever he may think of it in other respects, is a decisive element 
in the career of a young officer. This gives the secretary of the local 
organization considerable influence (Zamascikov 1982, pp. 52-3). 

In this domain, the commission is the vital element. Commissions oper- 
ate in all large units, from division to district. They are elected for two or 
three years, meet once a fortnight, and have access to all political and 
disciplinary documents relating to both soldiers and officers. Their 
make-up provides some interesting indications as to tensions within the 
army. A commission consists of a chairman, a secretary, the head of the 
KGB section, a personnel representative and a Komsomol assistant, plus 
representatives from combat units (one per regiment at division level, 
and one per division at district level). As the commissions may have to 
deal with cases involving officers, the rank and file cannot be repre- 
sented. The lowest-ranking members are praporshchiki (regular NCOs; 
this rank was introduced in 1971). The chairman is always a regular 
soldier; as the position is relatively onerous, the unit’s commander and 
his principal aides do not sit on the commissions. The sccretary is always 
a political officer; the head of the unit’s political department is an ex 
officio member and has a veto. The commissions are therefore effectively 
under the control of the MPA (Zamascikov 1982, pp. 31-5). 

Party committees and cells form the next link in the chain. A cell has 
to have a minimum of three members. The secretary is elected, but it is 
common practice for the commission to force the adoption of its candi- 
date. This means of course that certain individuals can be given pre- 
ferential treatment. Although his position does not involve a great deal of 
work, a party secretary enjoys many material privileges. What is more, 
the post is often a crucial stepping stone in an individual’s career. 

Whilst Party organizations are effectively under the control of the 
MPA, the position of Komsomol is rather different. Komsomol differs 
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from the Party in both historical and functional terms. It played a major 
role during the purges of the 1930s, when it was often a source of 
denunciations. During the confusion that followed the arrest of the best 
cadres, it was one of the main instruments for securing the promotion of 
young officers. Recruitment was on a large scale: 962,000 new members 
between 1938 and 1940. At the time of the German attack, the Red 
Army’s ranks included no fewer than 1,726,000 Komsomol members 
(Zamascikov 1982, pp. 16-18; see also Petrov 1964, pp. 46-7). Although 
its powers — and especially its right to criticize officers — were restricted in 
1940, this organization was the main instrument for the regime’s recruit- 
ment policy throughout the war. In 1945, it had over 2 million members 
in the armed forces. 

In functional terms, Komsomol has been the main soldiers’ organiza- 
tion ever since recruitment into the Party began to operate on an elitist 
basis. The secretary therefore plays an important mediating role at unit 
level. This is why great care is taken not to give Komsomol secretaries 
any disciplinary tasks that might conflict with that role. Komsomol 
officials therefore have very close links with the political officers, and act 
as their eyes and ears. This can lead to tensions between Komsomol and 
the Party itself. The secretary often liaises directly with the local head of 
the MPA, which gives him privileged access both to information and to 
various material facilities (Zamascikov 1982, pp. 46-7). As its structures 
extend to section level, Komsomol can both mobilize and integrate 
individuals. It is a powerful instrument, which both ensures political 
control and improves efficiency. 

The impact of these various instruments should not, however, be 
exaggerated. According to the survey mentioned in chapter 4, 79.6 per 
cent of all soldiers thought that ideology played only a minor role in 
motivating men to fight. Only 4.4 per cent of all respondents thought 
that a belief in Marxism — Leninism was an essential factor (Gabriel 
1984, pp. 29-32). Clientelism, nepotism and corruption are far from 
unknown in military institutions. 

Colton (1979, p. 152f) shows, finally, how the MPA gradually came to 
adopt the values of those it was meant to be overseeing. On the eve of 
war, when there was a major contradiction between Party policy 
(rumours of war are provocation) and the convictions of the military (the 
Germans are preparing to attack us), opinions within the MPA were 
divided. Some of its members defended the official line to the last, whilst 
others rallied to the views of the military. The latter were soon in the 
majority. Given that MPA members are both officers and political of- 
ficials, there is nothing surprising about this. It corresponds very closely 
to what was happening in industry, where Party representatives in the 
factorics gradually went over to the side of the managers and adopted 
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their views (Berliner 1957; Bienstock, Schwarz and Yugow 1948, Fain- 
sod 1958, 1967; Granick 1954). This is a permanent feature of the Soviet 
system: professional loyalties and feelings tend to outweigh political or 
ideological considerations. There may have been some dramatic episodes 
in the history of the MPA but it is by no means exceptional or atypical. 
There is, then, some reason to think that there are forces that promote 
a symbiotic relationship between army and Party. This would explain 
why conflict-based models cannot account for the facts. One thinks of 
the privileges enjoyed by officers; as Marshal Malinovski points out 
(cited in Colton 1979, p. 259), they have good reason to be profoundly 
grateful to the regime. Since the early 1930s, their material situation has 
been significantly better than that of the rest of the population (Colton 
1979, pp. 263-4), though this does not necessarily mean that they are 
living on an island of plenty in the middle of an ocean of shortages. 
What is more, their level of education means that they tend to compare 
their situation, not with the national average, but with that of economic 
cadres. It is still true to say that they are a privileged group (Matthews 
1975; for an account of their social privileges, see Krivstov 1971). This is 
clearly reflected in their social standing. It is not simply that officers are 
highly regarded; according to surveys of the professional aspirations of 
students and young people, the privileges they enjoy mean that a milit- 
ary career is highly sought after. Students in the Leningrad region, for 
example, rated a career as an officer 25th on a scale of 80 — the figures 
represent a weighted average. If prestige alone is taken into account, it 
was rated 10th, immediately below a career in science. On the other 
hand, students were critical of the army on the grounds that it provides 
no outlet for creativity, which explains why being an officer is rated more 
highly if prestige alone is taken into account. A second survey carried 
out in 1969 amongst secondary school teachers in the city of Nizhni 
Taghill (Siberia) revealed that they thought very highly of the military, 
and rated a military career almost as highly as intellectual work (Vod- 
zinskaia 1969, pp. 48—9; Filippov 1969, pp. 77-8). But it is probable that 
the situation has now changed; the status of officers seems to have 
declined somewhat as a result of their loss of privileges and material 
perks. In modern Russia, the black economy and corruption are so 
profitable that one gets a distorted picture of the respective status of 
various groups and of people’s career preferences. Even so, the change 
must have been recent, and almost certainly took place after 1975. 


The officers 


We are now have to look at the third element in the Sovietization of the 
army: the development of the officer corps. 
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Table 10.1 Level of education and training of army officers 


Percentage of officers having: 1946 1966 
completed higher education 7 14 

completed secondary education 31 83 

not completed secondary education 59 3 

completed primary education only 3 a 

Total 100 100 

attended a military university 3 

attended a military school 22 il 

. 84.5 


Source: Lisenkov (1977), p. 121. 


The original Red Army was faced with two problems: it had to absorb 
those former Tsarist officers who had agreed to serve the new regime, 
and it had to train a corps of specialists — a difficult task, given the 
population’s very poor level of education. 

The main response, but not the only one, was to set up a system of 
military schools and universities. The broader education campaign also 
helped. As a result, the Soviet Union now has some 140 military schools, 
most of them established between 1920 and 1935. In 1950, the length of 
a military education was set at four or five years.° The profession has 
such prestige that student demand exceeds the number of places avail- 
able. In addition to these military schools, Russia has its equivalents to 
France’s lycées militaires. The army has eight, and the navy one (But- 
chenkov and Kachev 1°79; see also ‘Nakhimovskie Voyenno-Morskie 
Uchilishcha’, SVE, vol. 5, pp. 532-3). 

Then there are the military academies. The entrance examination is 
open only to officers, and training lasts for two years (‘Akademii Voyen- 
nye’, SVE, vol. 1, p. 130). The 16 academies are extremely prestigious 
and can be a way of entering the supreme institution: the Academy of 
the General Staff. It is impossible to reach high rank without attending 
it. This is the army’s collective brain(Chavrov 1977; Kulikov 1976b). 

The Soviet Union has thus been able to build up the officer corps it 
needed, and it is both competent and devoted to the regime. Officers are 
now much better qualified than they once were (table 10.1). It is also 
significant that more and more officers are specialists; this is an indi- 
cation of both the impact of modern technology on the armed forces, and 
the effort that has gone into improving their training. In 1945, 28 per 
cent of officers were specialists; the figure for 1971 was 45 per cent 
(‘Inzhenero-Tehnicheskii Sostav’, SVE, vol. 3, pp. 543-4; Chendrik 
LOT 
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A number of different elements contribute to the Sovietization of this 
social group. We have already noted that officers feel that they owe their 
privileged position to the regime; this factor cannot be ignored, even 
though it must count for less where the younger generation is concerned. 
Selection procedures for admission to military schools have a definite 
effect. In order to gain promotion, officers must be Party members. That 
involves writing a life story, which can provide the political officers with 
a great deal of useful information. 

The officer corps is not, finally, a homogeneous group. It reproduces 
the many divisions that typify Soviet society, one of the most obvious 
being the opposition between military officers and the zampolit, but there 
are also divisions between specialists and generalists. Generational fac- 
tors also have to be taken into account, as they create divisions between 
those who fought in the Second World War and those who were too 
young to do so and, nowadays, between those who fought in Afghanistan 
and those who did not. Certain officers may be seconded to work in 
research institutes or factories; they tend to have a specific career profile 
and different patterns of behaviour. Rivalry between different services is 
a familiar phenomenon in Western armies, and it exists in the USSR too. 
The navy, for example, tends to keep to itself. 

The existence of the client system is another source of heterogeneity. 
Officers are subject to two kinds of pressure: pressure from the hierarchy 
itself, and pressure from the political apparatus. They are in a similar 
position to factory manager. The Soviet system’s answer is to establish a 
protégé system and to rely upon the family spirit (semeistvennost’), which 
creates a client system. This can be a purely military phenomenon. As 
they are promoted, high-ranking officers acquire a stable group of 
clients. But military—civilian clientship also exists. The existence of 
client-patron groups is encouraged by the perfectly legal practice of 
Shevstvo (the adoption of a military unit by a civilian organization). The 
system was established in the 1920s, and was designed to allow local 
soviets or factories to provide material assistance at a time when the 
armed forces had very limited resources. Nowadays, Shvestvo consists 
mainly of cultural exchanges and, more importantly, of the voluntary 
contributions made by soldiers to economic activity. This may be of 
crucial importance to a farm manager or factory director who is sudden- 
ly faced with a labour shortage, something that is not uncommon in the 
Soviet Union. In return, the farm or factory pays the unit, or gives it the 
supplies it needs. Payment in kind may improve soldiers’ living condi- 
tions considerably, particularly if they receive foodstuffs in exchange for 
their work. Because it improves the unit’s morale, such contributions 
reduce tensions and lead to improved efficiency. And they, of course, are 
the points on which the competence of the commanding officer is judged. 
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{t is therefore not surprising to find that both civilians and the military 
think highly of Shevstvo. It helps to establish close links between civilian 
officials and the military. Those links are then consolidated by other 
forms of exchange: commanding officers lend out communications equip- 
ment, when they have it, allow civilians to buy goods in military shops 
and look after the children of civilian officials when they come to do their 
military service (Zamascikov 1982, pp. 74-7). In return, officials use 
their influence to advance the career of the commanding officer, or to 
have over-zealous MPA officers transferred. 

All this shows that the widespread image of conflict between the 
officer corps and the political bureaucracy is false. Officers are as much 
part of the Soviet ruling class as senior figures in the political apparatus, 
the administration and the economy. Divisions within the ruling class 
create divisions between these various groups, and different mega-client 
— patron groups within the military struggle, quietly but bitterly, for 
power. 

The army has therefore adapted to the Soviet model. That implies 
both political controls and the reproduction within the army of the 
normal practices of Soviet society. The latter may undermine the politic- 
al controls. This is what has happened with factory directors. The 
interplay between multiple networks of protection gives the individual 
certain safeguards against the naked brutality of arbitrary but distant 
political forces. Yet there is one point over which the Party guards its 
prerogatives with an adamantine vigour: doctrine. 

The recent removal from office of high-ranking officers illustrates the 

oint. 
q The case of Ogarkov was mentioned in chapter 4. Whilst the marshal 
has been given an important new position in operational terms, he is no 
longer part of the inner circle that decides doctrinal questions. There is 
no comparison between the command of the Western TVD and the post 
of head of the General Staff, which gives access to the VPK and prob- 
ably the Defence Council too. 

Recent developments are more significant still. In 1985, Admiral 
Sergei Gorchkov was replaced as Commander in Chief of the navy by 
Vladimir Chernavin. Ogarkov was a brilliant professional, but Gorchkov 
has been compared to Admiral Fisher, the father of the modern British 
flect (Moore, 1985). He shares both his good and his bad qualities. A 
remarkable organizer, with a strong personality and an astonishing sense 
of tactics, he made Soviet naval forces what they are today. Appointed 
commander in 1956 at the age of 45, he held on to power for almost 30 
years. He had, it seems, the same faults as his illustrious English prede- 
cessor, namely a fascination with certain technical questions (missiles in 
the case of Gorchkov, speed in that of Fisher), and a tendency to try to 
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do too many things at once. His departure was related to a doctrinal 
problem: are missile submarines combat weapons or a deterrent? If, as 
Gorchkov argued, they are combat weapons, they should remain under 
naval command. If they are a deterrent, they should be under the 
control of the Supreme Commander. Admiral Chernavin was prepared 
to accept that. This debate was in fact an expression of the change of 
doctrine described earlier. Gorchkov’s prestige did not save him. When 
it came to it, the regime was quite prepared to sacrifice the ‘father’ of its 
navy (Hutchison 1985). 

One other change of personnel has similar implications: in July 1985, 
Marshal Tolubko, the head of strategic missile forces and an old artillery 
man, was replaced by General Y. P. Maksimov. Maksimov was pre- 
viously in command of the Turkestan military district, and probably 
played an essential role in organizing the invasion of Afghanistan. He 
enjoys the reputation of being a good staff officer and, in view of the new 
context, is certainly better qualified to command missile troops than his 
predecessor. 

These are by no means the only personnel changes to have taken place 
in the military since 1985. Marshal V. I. Petrov, who was reputed to 
take a very hard line on China, has been forced into retirement; his 
departure was probably bound up with Mikhail Gorbachev’s new Far 
East policy. The gradual transition to a doctrine which rules out the use 
of nuclear weapons inevitably implies the restructuring of conventional 
forces. The army has had a new Commander in Chief since January 
1985: General A. N. Ivanovskiy (a specialist in training). The airforce 
has a new Commander (A. M. Yefimov), a new second in command (A. 
F. Borusk) and a new head of General Staff (Major V. Ye. Pan’kin).’ 

It is probable that, whilst the sacking of Ogarkov in 1984 was an 
overreaction on the part of political decision-makers who wanted to 
impose the new doctrine once and for all, more recent changes are an 
expression of the desire to remodel the Soviet High Command complete- 
ly and to bring it into line with the country’s new objectives. Given that 
we do not know the content of Mikhail Gorbachev’s speech to the Minsk 
meeting of July 1985, when he addressed the entire High Command, we 
are forced to fall back on hypotheses. Bitter press criticism of the army’s 
lack of efficiency does, however, provide us with certain clues. 

The new Soviet leadership appears to be convinced that the army has 
gone flabby, both physically and in terms of morale. The relative liberal- 
ity with which resources were allocated accustomed it to having large 
quantities of powerful weapons. The use of nuclear weapons often 
seemed to provide an easy answer to various tactical problems. The 
problem is not then, as tends to be thought in the West, that there is a 
conflict between Gorbachev, who passionately wants disarmament, and 
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stiff-necked military men. The General Secretary is aware that the eco- 
nomic and technological development of the Soviet Union is the basis for 
its military power. That means there must be no waste. What is more, 
he wants the armed forces to reflect the new doctrine. It is more than 
likely that he called for perestroika in this domain too at Minsk. If that is 
the case, it makes no sense to think of him as a dove. Like Witte before 
him, he is looking for the ideal combination: a strong economy that will 
be a base for lasting power, and weapons with immediate effects. 

Such policies inevitably meet with some resistance. Presumably some 
of the resistance is similar to that to be seen in the economic arena: 
sinecures are defended on the grounds that things are not so bad as they 
seem and that change is disruptive, and well-practised forms of passive 
resistance are used. This is the context in which the incident involving 
the young German pilot Mathias Rust on 29 May 1987 should be seen. 
Mikhail Gorbachev could not have hoped for a better demonstration of 
military incompetence. The story of a small plane slipping from Finland 
into Soviet airspace and then landing in Red Square makes one wonder. 
And certain details are worthy of closer attention. When the Cessna 
landed, an amateur photographer with a loaded camera was on hand. 
The police and the KGB allowed onlookers to talk freely with the pilot, 
and it took then eight hours to remove the plane from Red Square. It 
seems that it was in fact spotted and buzzed by several military aircraft 
as it approached Moscow. They did not open fire. And the whole 
episode took place while Mikhail Gorbachev was away in East Berlin. 
When the General Secretary returned, heads began to roll. On 30 May, 
the minister, Marshal Sokolov, was forced to resign; Koldunov, the head 
of the IA-PVO (air defence) fell from power with him. 

The career profile of the new minister, Dimitri Yazov, is extremely 
interesting. He was second in command of the Far East military district 
from 1976 to 1979, and then commanded the Soviet forces in Czechoslo- 
vakia in 1979-80, at a time when tension was rising in Europe following 
the Afghanistan adventure and the Euromissiles crisis. He was then 
given the command of the Central Asian district for four years. This too 
was a very sensitive position. The army did not perform brilliantly in 
Afghanistan. It was feared that unrest would spread to the Soviet 
population in the region. Even so, it was thought that Yazov had given 
satisfactory service. Between 1984 and April 1987 he commanded the 
Far East military district, which was still reeling from the scandal caused 
by the downing of the South Korean Boeing. In April he was appointed 
as First Deputy Minister of Defence, and was given responsibility for 
reorganization. 

Yazov appears to have the qualities needed to implement Gorbachev’s 
perestroika. He has already had to deal with delicate situations, and has 
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obviously emerged with flying colours. Yet, until the Cessna episode, he 
certainly did not look like a potential minister. Assuming that Ogarkov 
was removed for political reasons, two men appeared to have good 
claims to becoming Sokolov’s successor. The first was Marshal Akhro- 
meyev, a First Deputy Minister and head of the General Staff. One 
thinks also of General Lushev, who replaced Marshal Petrov as Second 
Deputy Minister; Western sources regarded him as being very well 
placed (Hutchinson 1986). Thanks to the Cessna incident, Yazov was 
promoted over their heads. 

The political authorities have, then, reasserted their supremacy. They 
have the means to do so. Yet if, as Herr Rust’s exploits suggest, they had 
to resort to underhand methods, they must have encountered resistance. 
It seems likely that the Party leadership is divided. Whatever their real 
thoughts may be, it is in the interests of Gorbachev’s enemies to make 
his life difficult. 

The Sovietization of the military apparatus has resulted in a complex 
web of conflicts, and in the existence of civilian — military clientship. 
In that sense, the methods the Party uses to assert its authority may 
rebound against it. The clearest indication that an institution has been 
Sovietized is the appearance of specific forms of behaviour rather than 
absolute political control. 


The Social Influence of the Military 


Whilst the military apparatus does tend to conform to the normal 
practices of Soviet society, it also has considerable influence in its own 
right. This is the second tendency. We must be very clear as to what we 
are saying here; we are not referring to the influence of the military as a 
social group. But the institution’s very size and function do give it 
considerable influence; one has only to think of its economic weight. 
What is more, it is a powerful instrument for socialization. 

There is also one other problem. It is clear that the vocabulary of the 
speeches of Soviet leaders is full of military terms — people are mobilized, 
there are struggles on the economic front, and offensives are launched. 
This cannot be ignored. But is it an expression of what Pipes (1980) sees 
as an ideology that has already been militarized, or is it a reflection of 
the specific contradictions of the economic system? 


The economic burden 


The first question we have to look at is, of course, that of the burden of 
military expenditure. It has to be said that neither the Soviet nor the 
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American attitude helps. If we rely on Soviet data, there was no change 
in the level of military expenditure from 1969 to 1980. It can, however, 
be demonstrated that Soviet accounting conventions make it very easy 
to make ‘defence’ items look like ‘economic’ items (Sapir 1984c, p. 31). 
When expressed as a percentage of all expenditure, the total figure 
remains stable over long periods. As for American estimates, the sudden 
readjustment of various coefficients in 1976 led to an apparent rise in 
defence expenditure, and raised some doubts about the accuracy of the 
figures (Duchéne 1982). More recently, it was the growth rates that were 
modified; this challenged the widespread image of a steady rise in 
military expenditure (Kaufman 1985). 

It has also often been claimed that the military sector is more efficient 
than the rest of the Soviet economy. As its personnel are more highly 
qualified and as it has better plant, it must inevitably be superior to the 
civilian sector (Castoriadis 1980, 1981). Accounts from émigrés who 
have worked in the Soviet military ~ industrial complex tend, however, 
to suggest that this is in fact far from being the case (Adomeit and 
Agursky 1978). Secrecy means that scientific data do not circulate prop- 
erly, and constraints are such that many military technical institute have 
difficulty in recruiting either engineers or workers. Finally, civilian fac- 
tories and institutes are often better equipped than their military coun- 
terparts (Adomeit and Agursky 1978, pp. 1, 32, 37-9, 46-50, 56-65). 

Estimating the share of military expenditure in GNP poses complex 
problems (see tables 10.2 and 10.3). The figures differ considerably. CIA 
estimates are based on the cost of various items of defence expenditure, 
as expressed in both roubles and dollars. Although it is in many ways 
imperfect, this does seem to be the most reliable method (Becker 1980, 
1981; Sapir 1984b). Those who claim, like Lee (1977) and especially 
Rosefielde (1982), that it understates the case are making certain 
assumptions about the productivity of the military sector and about 
price movements, but it is difficult to justify those assumptions. 
Rosefielde, in particular, denies that engineering prices have risen, and 
clinches his argument by asserting that such price rises cannot occur in a 
centrally planned economy.® Those who criticise the CIA for overstating 
the case base their objections primarily upon the 1976 readjustment of 
the coefficients (Yergin 1977; Aerie 1977). 

It is perfectly clear that the readjustment can create problems, and 
that the new methods adopted by the CIA can give both figures that are 
too high and figures that are too low (Becker 1980). Even so, the 11-13 
per cent bracket is very close to the historical trends identified by 
Bergson (1961). If we compare growth in the arms industry with indust- 
rial growth from 1940 to the present, we find that the figures are broadly 
similar to those given by the CIA (Sapir 1983). A recent study 
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Table 10.2 Defence spending as percentage of GNP 


Bergson 
Current prices 1937 prices 1950 prices Becker Anderson 
1937 7.1 7.1 6.3 
1940 11425 15.3 13.5 
1950 10.4 11.8 10.4 
1951 11.1 12.3 11.0 
1952 12.4 14.0 12.4 
1953 11.9 322 11.7 
1954 10.7 11.5 10.4 
1955 i0.3 UF 10.1 
1958 6.9 
1960 5.8 3.7 
1964 6.5 6.4 


1966 


Sources: Bergson (1961), pp. 300, 301, 302, 364; Becker (1969), p. 96; Anderson (1968), 
p. 15. 


undertaken by Gérard Duchéne (1986) for the Foundation pour les 
Etudes de Défense Nationale (FEDN), finally, puts the share of the arms 
industry in total industrial output for 1980 at about 9 per cent. 

We can therefore reasonably assume that the Soviet Union devotes 
between 10 and 13 per cent of its GNP to defence: the percentage is high 
(the corresponding figures for the USA and France are about 6.5 per 
cent and 4 per cent respectively), but it is certainly not high enough to 
justify claims that the economy has been completely militarized. Most of 
the expenditure appears to be devoted to the production of conventional 
weapons (table 10.4), and that is consistent with recent changes in 
doctrine. We can now attempt to assess the impact of defence expendi- 
ture on economic growth in recent years. 

The share of defence expenditure in GNP is, as we have seen, high 
and probably went on rising until 1976. There appear to have been no 
great increases or decreases over that period, although the completion or 
beginning of certain big programmes does result in annual variations. It 
is far from self-evident that there is any direct link between these fluctua- 
tions and fluctuations in the economy as a whole. At worst, it would 
seem that a combined rise in investment and military spending may at 
times have forced the consumption share below the critical threshold. 

It is, on the other hand, more than likely to have had localized effects. 
The production of diesel engines for military vehicles, for example, 
accounts almost half the total output (Sapir 1983). And if we compare 
the energy output of all nuclear power stations with that of the reactors 
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Mochizuki 
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China 


CIA CIA CIA CIA 

I z 3 4 DIA Rosefielde Lee 
a 
1955 17.0 ES 
1956 15.0 $1.5) 
1957 13.4 8.5 
1958 12.0 8.5 
1959 11.0 8.5 
1960 10 12.0 10.0 9.0 
1961 12.0 9.5) 
1962 13.0 10.5 
1963 14.0 10.5 
1964 14.0 10.0 
1965 8.3 13.0 15.7 11-13 10.1 10.0 
1966 7-9 13.0 11-13 10.0 
1967 13.0 11-13 10.5 
1968 13.0 11-13 12.0 
1969 13.0 11-13 12.0 
1970 6.6 13.0 13.6 11-13 12-14 14.0 12.6 
1971 12.0 11-13 12-14 eM 
1972 13.0 11-13 12-14 13.4 
1973 6.8 12.0 11-13 12-14 13.8 
1974 13.0 11-13 13-15 14.0 
1975 6.0 13.0 12.4 11-13 13-15 15.3 14.4 
1977 13.0 12.3 11-13 13-15 
1978 13.0 11-13 13-15 §=16.5 
1979 13.0 11-13 14-16 
1980 13-14 12-14 14-16 19.0 
1981 13-14 12-14 14-16 
1982 13-14 13-14 
1983 13-14 
1984 13-14 15-17 
1985 15-17. 15-17 


* Lee (1980). 


CIA1: Figures based on original methodology. 


CIA2/4; Figures based on revised methodology. 
CIA3: As calculated by Dudkin and Vasilevsky (1987), using CIA sources. 


Sources: Dudkin and Vasilevsky (1987), pp. 440-61, and Table 4, p. 50; Becker (1981); 


Becker (1983); Lee (1977, 1980); Rosefielde (1982). 


of nuclear submarines, we find that the military use of nuclear power 
absorbed a considerable part of total capacity in the early 1970s. If we 
look at the figures for total output we find that, in 1972, submarines 
accounted for 60 per cent of the total civilian and military output 
(Calmfors and Ryslander 1976). In certain domains, there may, then, be 
shortages that can be directly related to the military effort. It is, 
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however, much more difficult to establish what the impact of defence 
expenditure would have been if the military apparatus had taken a 
different direction. There are in fact two problems here. 

If military expenditure had stagnated at around 10 per cent of GNP, 
rather than rising to about 13 per cent between 1965 and 1982, what 
effect would it have had on economic growth? Two options would have 
been open to the Soviet leadership. The 3 per cent of GNP not allocated 
to defence could have been used to boost either investment or consump- 
tion. It is possible that either of these approaches would have resulted in 
higher productivity gains than those experienced by the USSR in the 
1970s. The rate of growth would have been higher, especially after 1976, 
with a higher GNP at their disposal, the Soviet leadership could have 
spent more on both defence and consumption. It should be noted that in 
their studies of the impact of military expenditure on growth in the 
USSR, Calmfors and Ryslander (1976), and Bergendorff and Strangert 
(1976) are all agreed that the rate of growth of labour productivity 
determines how much room Soviet decision-makers have to manoeuvre. 
Finally, it should also be recalled that, in any discussion based upon 
percentages of GNP, size of GNP is in itself a decisive parameter. A level 
of expenditure that represents a small percentage of a high GNP may be 
higher than a level that represents a high percentage of a low GNP. 

The second problem relates to the possible effects of structural 
changes, as opposed to changes in the level of expenditure. As we have 
seen, the Soviet military apparatus relies primarily on large quantities of 
equipment, and development margins and technological levels have been 
deliberately restricted (Sapir 1983). What, one wonders, would have 
happened if the apparatus had been Americanized, or if quantity had 
been sacrificed for the sake of more highly developed technology and 
greater development margins? The effects vary, depending on whether 
we adopt a short- or long-term view. In the short term, expenditure 
would not fall, but would be redirected, mainly towards research and 
development activities. Productive capacity previously used for arms 
would thus be freed, and in an economy like that of the USSR, which 
suffers from shortages and production bottlenecks, the effects could only 
be positive. Morc indirectly, the concentration of expenditure on re- 
search and development would have positive spin-offs in terms of tech- 
nology and skills, and the whole economy could benefit as a result, 
assuming that bridges have been built between the military and civilian 
sectors. In the long term, equipment could be modernized on a regular 
basis, and military expenditure would fall. The Soviet leadership would 
have a lot to gain from the Americanization of the military apparatus, 
assuming, of course, that the efficiency of the productive system could be 
adapted to this new logic. 
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To sum up all these different points, we can say that: 


e the military apparatus was definitely a burden on economic develop- 
ment; the burden was heavier after 1975, and lighter before 1965; 

@ it is probable that the burden increased steadily until 1976, at which 
point it stabilized; 

@ it is impossible to establish any direct link between economic fluctua- 
tions and military expenditure; 

e the high share of military expenditure in GNP can in part be ex- 
plained in terms of the waste involved in cutting costs and producing 
equipment with poor development margins. 


This final point is crucial. As we saw earlier, conventional forces 
account for some 75 per cent of all military expenditure; if military 
expenditure rose to 13 per cent of GNP, almost 10 per cent of GNP 
would be devoted to conventional forces. As Soviet soldiers are poorly 
paid and earn much less than their Western counterparts, we can 
assume that a large proportion of the sums allocated to the forces is 
earmarked for the procurement of new equipment. We saw in chapter 3 
that inadequate development margins force the Soviets to produce new 
generations of weapons relatively frequently. Studies of the navy and the 
airforce indicate that there is also a tendency to produce for the sake 
of producing, and that would seem to be explained by the pressures 
brought to bear by factory managers who want as much power and 
prestige as possible. The waste that results from theses practices goes a 
long way to explaining the high level of military expenditure. What is 
more, these practices tend to reproduce themselves from one year to the 
next: today’s waste fuels tomorrow’s. 

The 13 per cent of GNP that the Soviet Union is thought to spend on 
defence is not, then simply the result of a political decision to maintain 
an overdeveloped military apparatus so as to acquire an international 
status that would otherwise be beyond the country’s reach. It is also the 
result of an inefficient productive apparatus that is more concerned with 
its own interests than with the needs of the military. 

The economic influence of the army cannot be analysed solely in terms 
of military expenditure. As we saw with Shevstvo, it also makes a con- 
tribution to the economic life of the country. This is also true of sectors 
in which there is a labour shortage, or when workers have to be sent to 
particularly inhospitable regions. The army is, for instance, involved in 
agriculture, particularly at harvest time. It makes an important con- 
tribution in the ‘virgin territories’ (Kovarskiy et al. 1983, pp. 283ff; 
Viktorov et al. 1974, p. 535). The construction corps’s activitives are not 
confined to building Ministry of Defence installations (Komarovskiy 
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1976). It also works for the civilian sector, as it did after the earthquake 
that destroyed Tashkent in 1966 and during the preparations for the 
1980 Moscow Olympics (Romachko 1978). Finally, the army is also 
responsible for some maintenance work on the railways; one immediately 
thinks of the most difficult sections of the BAM (Baykal — Amur Main- 
line), where living conditions are particularly harsh (Kovalev 1977). 


The army as socialization agency 


The Soviet army’s role as an agency of socialization is rarely discussed 
by Western authors. As a subject, it is obviously less prestigious and 
attractive than studying military expenditure. But socialization is one of 
its essential functions. 

Ever since the Red Army was established, Soviet leaders have known 
that it could play a role in transmitting the values of the new regime. 
This was all the more important in that the majority of conscripts came 
from peasant backgrounds. The problem is now rather different, as 
almost two-thirds of recruits come from the cities. School and the 
Pioneers have exposed most of them to various ideological programmes. 
Yet there are aspects of the educational system that worry both the 
civilian and the military authorities. 

The first is, of course, the attractions of the Western life style, for an 
age group that is particularly vulnerable to its appeal (Kovalev, 1981; 
see also Pravda, 31 October 1983, and Ogarkov 1982). The second relates 
to changes in the family: in the towns it is more and more common for 
families to have only one or two children, and parents react to their own 
past by being overprotective towards their children. According to spe- 
cialist Soviet journals, this creates certain problems. The ‘spoiled child 
syndrome’ is common (Orlova and Bykova 1978; Bazdyrev 1983). The 
third problem stems from the apparent ineffectiveness of patriotic pro- 
paganda. Although special efforts have been made — including special 
games for children? — Soviet sociologists have been struck by how little 
young people know about the Second World War.'° 

These elements combine to produce what the authorities see as an 
extremely negative attitude amongst recruits (Danchenko and Vydrin 
1973 pp. 90ff Lisenkov 1977, pp. 55-6). It should also be remembered 
that soldiers come from different ethnic groups and that there has been a 
religious revival amongst young people. 

For all these reasons, the authorities see military service as a vital 
opportunity. It is their last chance to attempt to mould behaviour 
patterns. It is therefore not surprising to find that they attach consider- 
able importance to political socialization programme. This is why the 
proposals for a professional army that were voiced during the Spring 
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1989 session of the new People’s Assembly aroused so much criticism. 
Although they may be rational from a military point of view, they are 
bound up with a highly sensitive political issue. On the other hand 
serious complaints are being made about the situation of Soviet con- 
scripts, and particularly of their harsh living conditions — some of them 
in the army’s official newspaper (Medvedev 1988). Professionalization 
would indeed serve the interests of some officers and commanders and 
those of Soviet youth. Even Komsomol members openly express doubts 
about the value of conscription in a future push-button army. 

In fact this debate is clearly reminiscent of those that arose in Western 
countries during the 1970s and 1980s. The future of the conscript army 
is therefore bound up with the balance sheets of its effects as an agency 
of socialization and of the efficiency of its political programmes. 

These programmes are the responsibility of the political officers and 
the MPA. Their importance can be judged by the fact that recruits have 
about an hour and a half of political training on normal days, and two to 
four hours on rest days (Kovalev 1980, p. 231; see also Klochkov and 
Platonov 1975a,b). Most recruits find this very broing, but there is no 
escaping it. The zampolit prepares his classes with the help of the MPA’s 
newspaper, Kommunist Vooruzhennhy Sil (KVS), which publishes reom- 
mended topics and lesson plans. There are also special textbooks for 
military use (Korolev and Mareyev 1975; Smorigo 1978). Most lessons 
concentrate on the role of the Party and on the contribution it has made 
to the greatness of the Soviet Union, the duties of the soldier, the 
constant threat posed by imperialism, and the example of the Second 
World War, or the Great Patriotic War, to use the Soviet term. 

In 1983, explicit references began to be made to the pre-1917 period in 
an attempt to teach recruits about the liberation struggle waged by the 
Russian people against the Tartars and to stress the glorious aspects of 
the past by evoking great wartime leaders like Peter the Great, Suvorof 
and Kutozov (see the lesson plan published in KVS, 10, 1983, pp. 
75-82). 

Classes are only one aspect of the education programme. Most leisure 
time is tightly controlled and centres around the club and reading room 
(for which the zampolit is responsible), organized educational visits, spe- 
cial radio and television programmes, and films. 

It is very difficult to assess the impact of these programmes. The 
problem is by no means specific to the Soviet army: no clear conclusions 
emerge from studies of socialization programmes in Western armies 
either (Lippert, Schneider and Zoll 1978; Wakenhut 1979). As far as the 
USSR is concerned, it is noteworthy that polls carried out amongst 
émigrés tend to suggest that soliders have little or no interest in ideology. 
That merely confirms what we learn from studies of propaganda; if 
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White (1977, 1980) is to be believed, propaganda is, on the whole, a 
failure. 

It would, however, be a mistake to see the army’s role in socialization 
purely in terms of the success or failure of these programmes. It should 
not be forgotten that the army takes young people of between 18 and 23 
years of age, isolates them completely (leave is very rare) and subjects 
them to an extremely harsh life. That in itself has far-reaching effects, as 
recruits suffer a very severe psychological physical shock. Matters are 
made worse by the caste system, which merits a brief explanation. As we 
saw in chapter 4, the Soviet army’s failure to develop a corps of profes- 
sional NCOs means that there is an acute officering problem. The 
officers resolve it by exploiting the existence of groups that are divided 
by seniority. Recruits are drafted twice a year and, as military service 
lasts for two years, there are therefore four distinct groups. The eldest 
are put in charge of their juniors, with all the bullying that entails — 69 
per cent of respondents to one survey said that this was either common 
or very common. New recruits may even be forced to give some of their 
pay to their seniors. Most officers are aware of what goes on, but take no 
action (Gabriel 1984, pp. 27-8). Naturally enough, the soliders take 
their revenge by treating new arrivals in the same way that they were 
treated. All these factors help to make individuals more willing to accept 
coercive rules or norms. In retrospect, soldiers take a certain pride in 
having faced up to these various ordeals, and therefore accept the con- 
straints of civilian life in the Soviet Union much more readily (Jones and 
Grupp 1982). 

The army therefore plays a certain role in the process of socialization. 
It is, of course, no more capable than the school system of producing the 
‘new man’ of the leadership’s dreams. But nor does it produce hordes of 
fanatics, as some Western imagery might suggest. The truth is more 
simple; it is content to teach social conformism and obedience to author- 
ity. And that may be the real explanation for the authorities’ insistence 
on retaining the conscription system until now. 


The militarization of language 


One of the most striking features of Soviet discourse is, and always has 
been, the presence of terms borrowed from military language. This is 
particularly true of the economy. 

Linhart (1976, pp. 125ff) demonstrates that the origins of this termi- 
nology lie in War Communism, and that its introduction coincides with 
Trotsky’s militarization of the economy. It might be thought that this 
was a temporary phenomenon. It was certainly a product of circumst- 
ances. But if it were purely a matter of circumstances, why should 
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anyone try to justify it in theoretical terms? Trotsky did precisely that, 
and his astonishing apologia for forced labour was attacked by Lenin 
(Lenin 1920). This aspect of Soviet labour policy was to disappear with 
NEP, which lends credence to the idea that it was a temporary phe- 
nomenon. But the appearance of serious tensions in the working class 
during the winter of 1926—7 resulted in the reappearance of a discourse 
inspired by the same logic. Hence the creation of decorations modelled 
on military decorations, the titles ‘Hero of Labour’ (27 July 1927) and 
‘Red Banner of Labour’ (1 September 1928) being two cases in point 
(Rogachevskaya 1959; see also Sapir 1980, vol. 1, pp. 228ff). This has 
now become almost a rule: whenever major difficulties arise in the 
sphere of the organization of work, actions and words take on a very 
military complexion (Sapir 1980, vol. 2). A military style of management 
is adopted in the factories, and the fact that its success was less than 
self-evident did not prevent it from being introduced on several occasions 
between 1930 and 1941. 

We find, then, a militarization of discourse, and a series of ‘bouts’ of 
militarization when military practices are adopted in labour organiza- 
tion. They have, however, only limited effects (on the failure of militar- 
ization of the workforce, see Sonin 1959 and Yampolsky 1951). Similar 
processes can be observed in so-called capitalist countries, and no one 
would dream of calling them stratocracies. In 1933, President Roosevelt 
was forced to take measures that looked very much like a militarization 
of the workforce, and to set up ‘Civilian Conservation Camps’ (Santos 
1978; Schlesinger 1959. My thanks are due to A. Santos, who drew my 
attention to this aspect of the New Deal). Critics were not slow to liken 
this initiative to fascism or communism, depending on their standpoint. 
But, as Santos points out, it seems more pertinent to note that the mass 
unemployment that followed the crash of 1929 threatened the very basis 
of the hierarchical organization of labour. There was a possibility that it 
might break up to such an extent that reconstruction would be impossi- 
ble. It should also be recalled that, according to Marx (1867, p. 549), the 
cooperation that takes place in the capitalist factory leads to a military- 
style organization and to divisions between ‘the private soldiers and the 
NCOs of an industrial army.’ Perhaps all industrial societies have a 
tendency to try to reproduce a military model in their social relations of 
production. If that is so, the USSR simply represents an extreme varia- 
tion, perhaps because of the brutality of its process of industrialization. 

This tendency is all the more marked in that the dynamic of the Soviet 
economic system leads, in a sense, to the use of ideology and politics 
both as an incentive and as an instrument of coercion. Since the end of 
NEP, the system has encouraged growth at all cost. The fact that 
factories know that the state will buy whatever they manufacture 
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encourages them to maximize their output. This creates an insatiable 
appetite for inputs: labour and investment. As there is often a shortage of 
investment funds, demand is often displaced on to workers. It is quite 
understandable that nominal wages should then soar. In the 1930s, 
factories even poached from one another: managers offered bonuses and 
higher wages in an attempt to lure workers away from neighbouring 
factories (Sapir 1986a, vol. 1). Rising wages cannot, however, find any out- 
let in consumer spending; if they did, the whole of the national income 
would be swallowed up, and there would be nothing left to invest. In order 
to prevent that happening, rationing has to be introduced. Rationing can 
be introduced by controlling prices, but that poses the threat of hyper- 
inflation: the Soviet Union experienced that in the early 1930s. The 
other solution is to introduce quantitative rationing, or rationing in the 
ordinary sense of the word. That, however, breaks the link between 
income and consumption, and there is no longer any economic incentive 
to work. 

There is in fact now a dual system in the USSR. On the one hand, 
there is the official market, where one can find essential commodities at 
very low prices, but where all other products are very expensive; there 
may be shortages of both. On the other hand, there is the free market, 
which may or may not be legal, where prices fluctuate wildly (Sapir 
1984a). As a result, workers usually have more than enough money to 
meet their immediate needs (hence the high level of savings) and not 
enough money to buy so-called luxury goods. 

No matter whether the system uses quantitative rationing, as under 
War Communism and as it did between 1932 and the 1950s, or the 
present dual system, there is no real incentive to increase output. The 
need to resort to ideological and political mobilization therefore becomes 
imperative. This is not — or not simply — a matter of ideology. It reflects 
the logic of maximizing the volume of output, and that logic itself reflects 
the Soviet guaranteed sale system (Sapir 1988). The collapse of the base 
of traditional labour organization and the system’s inability to come up 
with an alternative then lead to militarization. Far from revealing the 
influence of the army, this indicates the existence of an economic crisis 
or, to be more accurate, of recurrent structural failures. 


The military apparatus therefore has a definite and undeniable influence 
on society. But the difference between Soviet and Western society is 
probably quantitative rather than qualitative. This is as true of the 
economy, with its high level of military expenditure, as it is of the 
process of socialization. 

Paradoxically enough, the most militarized aspects of the Soviet sys- 
tem have nothing to do with the military in any real sense. It is much 
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easier to explain the importance of the mobilization theme in Soviet 
discourse in terms of the characteristics of the economy and the ideology 
of a vanguard party than in terms of the supposed influence of the 
military. 

The role of the military is quite disproportionate to the size of the 
military institution. This is one of the characteristics of paradoxical 
militarism. The mobilization of the economy, or what Lange (1970, pp. 
101-2) once called a war economy sui generis, is simply an expression of 
the tendencies inherent in a certain development strategy. 

Whilst it is not unreasonable to liken the Soviet economy to a war 
economy, it is important not to fall into the trap of identifying a war 
economy with a society under military rule. It seems more accurate to 
regard it as an economy that has been mobilized in order to reach a goal, 
and for the benefit of a social group or an alliance of social groups. 
Okimoto (1984) uses the terms ‘mobilization’ and ‘mobilized state’ to 
describe the post-war workings of the Japanese economy and Japanese 
industry, whilst another author (C. Johnson 1982) speaks of a ‘capitalist 
developmental state’. To the best of anyone’s knowledge, the military 
have always played a minimal role in post-war Japanese society. The 
term ‘mobilized economy’ allows us to identify a political problem and 
the forms of economic regulation associated with it without introducing 
any military connotations (Sapir 1989). 


11 


The Soviet Scientific—Military— 
Industrial System 


Western perceptions of the technical aspects of the Soviet military appar- 
atus vary considerably. The view that the Soviet Union was an irremedi- 
ably backward country gradually gave way to the view that it enjoys a 
considerable lead in the domain of military technology. These changing 
perceptions have also been influenced by panics, not all of them inno- 
cent, like that caused by the MIG 25 (Foxbat). The same could be said of 
the at times hasty interpretations of limited conflicts such as the Korean 
war or the 1973 war in the Middle East. Books that are heavily prom- 
oted by the media also become the object of almost fashionable cults. 
Fashions pass, panics die down and interpretations can be clarified, 
but the problem is still there. In the USSR, as elsewhere, weapons 
production implies collaboration between the military, scientists and 
industry. The workings of what might be called the country’s scientific — 
military — industrial system are therefore of crucial importance. 


The Establishment of the Scientific-Military— 
Industrial System 


The Soviet scientific — military system was built on a number of different 
foundations. The earliest obviously date back to pre-1917 Russia. Pre- 
revolutionary Russia is usually seen as a backward, rural society, and 
there is some truth in that. But it should not be forgotten that, when it 
came to defence, remarkable efforts were made to develop a technical 
and industrial base. The Tsarist empire was the first country in the 
world to make successful use of self-propelled torpedoes; they were used 
against the Turks in the mouth of the Danube during the war of 1877. In 
1914, Sikorsky, who was to become famous after the First World War for 
his seaplanes and helicopters, put a four-engined plane into the air. 
Named after a Russian hero, the //l’ya Muromez was a precursor of the 
Flying Fortress, and was used in 1915 to carry out the first long-range 
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bombing missions in the history of aviation. It was also during the First 
World War that Zhukovsky and Yuriev drew up plans for the first 
prototype helicopter. In 1909, Zhukovsky began to teach a course on the 
theoretical principles of aeronautics at the Moscow Technical Institute. 
There was no shortage of talent in the pre-war years, and it might even 
be said that, compared with empiricists like Blériot, Beguet, Caudron 
and Sopwith, the Russians adopted a truly scientific approach, but the 
country’s industrial base was inadequate, and support from the govern- 
ment was erratic. The same could be said of other domains, and work on 
submarines and armoured vehicles suffered in the same way. 


Origins 

The Revolution of 1917 broke up some research teams. Sikorsky, along 
with a number of other specialists, was forced into exile. What is more 
important, the subsequent period of turmoil reduced the country’s in- 
dustrial potential to almost nothing. The Revolution was, however, also 
a turning point, and it provided new foundations for the military — 
industrial system. The revolutionary government was quick to lend its 
support to scientists and technicians working on military technology. 
Given the resources at its disposal, and the fact that a civil war was 
raging, it did so with considerably more conviction and consistency than 
its Tsarist predecessor. The Centralnyi Aero-Gidrodinamicheskii Institut 
or the Ts. AGI (Central Aero-Hydrodynamic Institute) was established 
in December 1918 (Kocourev 1978, pp. 7ff). Its resources included 
research facilities, facilities for training specialists and even a limited 
production capacity. The various factories that produced military equip- 
ment were nationalized immediately after the Revolution. 

These decisions can to some extent be explained in terms of the 
contemporary context. The Civil War was at its height, and foreign 
intervention was soon to follow: the young state was looking for the 
means to defend itself. Conjunctural factors do no, however, provide a 
complete explanation: the Bolshevik leaders were convinced that they 
were the very incarnation of scientific rationality. Nor was ideology the 
only factor involved: their power base was a broad alliance with the 
scientific and technical intelligentsia, and they assimilated its values. A 
large number of scientists and technicians did of course leave Russia, but 
they were outnumbered by those who stayed. 

NEP reinforced this trend. The return of peace meant that the Soviets 
could sign agreements with several Western firms. Junkers, the German 
aeronautics company, for instance, established a factory at Fili, near 
Moscow; it was here that the first metal aircraft to be used by the Soviet 
airforce were built. The Xth Party Congress of March 1921 
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foreshadowed NEP and resolved that everything possible should be done 
to establish a strong scientific and technical base for the defence industry. 
From its inception, the Revolutionary Military Council (Revvoensovet) 
worked closely with the the design bureaus and technical institutes. 

As we saw in chapter 9, this period was also marked by a reduction in 
the size of the military apparatus. In this domain, the difference between 
the Tsarist and Soviet regimes could be seen mainly in the new leader- 
ship’s greater awareness of scientific and technical problems. 

In the late 1920s, the whole of Soviet society underwent a series of 
transformations that were so brutal as to constitute a second revolution. 
The changes of 1930 then provided the system with a third set of 
foundations. 

A resolution adopted by the XVIth Party Congress (spring 1930) 
affirmed the need to keep the RKKA in the highest possible state of 
combat-readiness. Tukhachevsky was given responsibility for the motor- 
ization and mechanization of the army. His theses, which had been 
denounced only |2 months earlier, became the new credo. Tukhachevsky 
himself was undoubtedly the most influential figure in the army until he 
fell from grace during the purges of 1937. Where armaments were 
concerned, the Soviet Union adopted a policy of quantity plus quality. 
Annual output rapidly outstripped that of every other country in the 
world. 

The creation of a military — industrial system, or even an industrial — 
military complex, dates from the 1930s. Even so, the scale of weapons 
production made it necessary to rely upon supposedly civilian factories 
or factories controlled by civilian ministries. Even before the war, 
machine-tool factories and railway workshops were manufacturing com- 
ponents for complex weapons. The shift towards a ‘quantity plus quality’ 
policy led to both the creation of a separate sector and a form of 
militarization in civilian industry. 

A second change also took place in 1930. Industrialization and the 
development of the military apparatus were prioritized, but the policy 
also implied a distrust of scientific, industrial and technical cadres which 
broke completely with the atmosphere of NEP. Between 1938 and 1941, 
and again between 1949 and 1953, there were several cases of the entire 
staff of design bureaus being imprisoned on sabotage charges. They went 
on working in the penitentiary context of the ‘Charagua’ (Charaguine 
1972). There are several possible explanations for this phenomenon. One 
immediately thinks of the atmosphere of extreme suspicion that reigned 
in the late 1930s and on the eve of Stalin’s death, and which is described 
in the memoirs of the head of the Main Political Administration 
(Meretskov 1968). But Beria, the head of the police force, wanted to gain 
some control over the military apparatus and to build his own empire, 
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and this must have been another major factor. It should also be remem- 
bered that, at the time, it was common for political leaders to intervene 
directly in the weapon-design process (Meretskov 1968). Interference 
from the police and from politicians certainly inhibited research. Experi- 
ments on rockets, which gave the USSR its fearful Katyushas as early as 
1941, were scaled down; in 1937—8 they were almost as advanced as 
those of Von Braun and Dornberger in Germany. But Korolev, the 
father of Soviet rocketry, was in exile from 1938 to 1941 (Astashenkov 
1969; Golovanov 1973; Kocourev 1978). Although highly advanced, 
Lyulka’s work on jet engines was interrupted for similar reasons, as was 
work on atomic energy and computers (Yakovlev 1968; see also Aviaciyai 
Kosmonavtika, 12, 1974, p. 26). Neither the officer corps nor the scientific 
community profited from the priority given to the military apparatus in 
1930. The former was decimated by the purges of 1937-8, whilst the 
latter lost the social status it had enjoyed under NEP. 

It is, however, still true to say that 1930 was a crucial turning point, 
and that it did a lot to shape the modern Soviet scientific — military — 
industrial complex, even though certain terrorist practices were aban- 
doned after 1953. 

It might be said that the military apparatus came of age after the 
Second World War. It was certainly seriously affected by political 
storms, particularly at the end of Stalin’s reign and under Krushchev, by 
technological changes, and by the appearance of nuclear weapons and 
guided missiles. But, in many respects, that was the common lot of 
Western armies too. It was, however, possible to establish a certain 
balance between technical (or professional) legitimacy and political legi- 
timacy. An implicit separation of powers gave the army and the Party 
different spheres of influence, with the former taking responsibility for 
the elaboration of tactics and for decisions affecting operational doctrine, 
and the latter reserving itself the right to take political decisions concern- 
ing policy, ‘grand strategy’ and ‘military doctrine’. 


The technical intelligentsia and the scientific—military— 
industrial system: 1930-60 


As the military apparatus developed, a major effort was made to help the 
Soviet Union overcome its technological backwardness. As we have 
already seen, the establishment of the Ts. AGI was an early develop- 
ment. It was in March 1921 that Tikhomirov was asked to develop a 
rocket laboratory in Moscow. In 1928 the laboratory was transferred to 
Leningrad, and was renamed the Gas Dynamics Laboratory (GDL). In 
1930 it came lunder the direct control of Tukhachevsky (Kocourev 1978, 
p. 40). 
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The Group for the Study of Jet Propulsion (GIRD) was established in 
1930 under the auspices of the paramilitary Ossoaviahim. The GIRD 
was responsible both for research work and for educating the public ~ 
and, more specifically, political and economic officials — about the poten- 
tial of rockets. The group brought together famous names like Korolev, 
Tsander, and Glushko as well as Academician Stechkin who, together 
with Pobedonotsev and Merkulov, pioneered the ramjet engine (Hallion 
17S) 

These groups, and groups like them working on chemistry and electro- 
nics, played a vital role: they allowed those members of the old scientific 
intelligentsia who had stayed in the USSR to work alongside representa- 
tives of the new intelligentsia created by the massive education program- 
me launched by the Soviet government. In 1928, total admissions to 
higher education numbered 79,000; the figure for 1932 was 295,000. By 
1940, a total of 98,300 people were classified as scientific workers, which, 
given the situation of Russia after the Revolution, is no mean achieve- 
ment. 

Throughout the 1930s, the government tried to rationalize this re- 
search effort. Three main types of institution were developed: the various 
branches of the Academy of Sciences were given more resources; special- 
ist departments were established within the newly created military 
academies; scientific -- technical institutes (NII) were rapidly developed, 
including the RNII, which was responsible for overseeing the GDL, 
and the GIRD (which developed the Katyushas). Their work was com- 
plemented by that of central institutes like Ts. AGI and Ts. IAM, the 
institute responsible for aircraft engines, where Uvarov built the first 
prototype centrifugal jet compressor in 1935, and where Lyulka designed 
the first prototypes for axial-flow compressors and turbo fan engines in 
1937 (Yakovlev, 1968, pp. 114-15). 

The results of the research effort were not unimpressive. The first 
ramjet was tested in December 1939; rocket engines using liquid fuel had 
already been tested, and, in electronics, scientists like Rassushin and 
Kushnir were already working on what was to become radar (Lobanov 
1977). And yet, given the amount of money that was spent and the 
priority that the government gave to research, the results seem relatively 
modest. This is even more apparent if one thinks of the results that was 
obtained in areas that required less advanced technology, such as 
armoured vehicles. 

There are several explanations for this state of affairs. Despite the 
progress made between 1928 and 1938, many sectors of Soviet industry 
were still backward. The British and American engineers who developed 
radar had the backing of a major electronics industry. German rocket 
scientists had the resources of Germany’s chemical and metallurgical 
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industries behind them. Whilst the productive capacity of Soviet indus- 
try had enjoyed a remarkable rate of growth, it still had a long way to go 
in terms of quality. Backwardness at this level can be explained partly in 
terms of the recruitment of the workforce, the vast majority of which 
came from the peasantry, and partly in terms of poor supervision. The 
limits of the education and training programme had been reached. In 
order to be able to absorb a rapidly increasing number of students, the 
educational system often had to shorten and cut courses. In any case, the 
educational system alone could not supply a rapidly expanding industry 
with all the qualified technicians and workers it needed. In the late 
1930s, more than half the cadres working in industry were praktiki, or 
former labourers who had been promoted internally. 

In the late 1930s, there was therefore a real contradiction between the 
capabilities of the design bureaus and related institutes, and productive 
capacity. It continued to be felt until the end of the 1940s. The aeron- 
autics industry abounds in examples. 

The prototype of the TU-2, which was to be the airforce’s medium 
bomber from early 1944 until the end of the 1940s when the IL-28 was 
introduced, made its maiden flight in January 1941. Weighing 10 tons, it 
could reach a speed of 635 km/h at 8,000 metres. But it proved to be so 
complex that Soviet industry could not manufacture it to the original 
specifications. The need to redesign it to a large extent, to change the 
engines and to simplify the onboard equipment meant that it did not 
enter service until March 1944. Even though the industrial effort put 
into the programme allowed 700 aircraft to be built between February 
and early October 1944, performance fell to 547 km/h at 5,400 metres, or 
to 86 per cent of that of the prototype (Charaguine 1972; Green and 
Swanborough n.d.). 

There is also a second explanation for the mediocre results achieved 
by military research and development at this time: political interference. 
The most obvious — and the most tragic — example is provided by the 
purges. Men as prestigious or as promising as Tupolev, Korolev and 
Tsander began to be imprisoned in 1936—7, and some were detained 
until 1942 or 1943. From 1939 onwards, most engineers were able to get 
back to work, but only in the prison environment described by Solzhenit- 
syn in The First Circle (1966). Many research programmes were cither 
disrupted or abandoned, and the continuity of the research teams and 
the staff of the design bureaus, which is often a vital factor in R&D 
productivity, suffered accordingly. 

Political interference was not, however, restricted to this area. Because 
of political interference, the status of technical and scientific personnel 
declined. As a result, political officials increasingly began to influence 
the nature and goals of military R&D (Yakovlev 1972; Danishevskii 
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1973). In concrete terms, this meant that individuals with a low level of 
technological competence and a poor understanding of the problems 
involved began to interfere with the work of the OKB (design bureaux) 
and the NII. Higher up the political ladder, members of the Politburo 
were not slow to put their oars in. Stalin’s insistence that the first version 
of the T-34 tank must have a sleek profile meant that it had a very 
narrow turret, which restricted the crew’s field of vision; the Soviets later 
admitted that this was the T-34/76’s main design fault. Beria developed 
an obsession with stratospheric fighters, and work on the Pe-2 was 
halted by plans to convert the light bomber into a high-altitude inter- 
ceptor. 

In fact, not all these interventions were damaging. Stalin’s insistence 
that the T-34 should be equipped with a 76 mm medium-velocity gun, 
despite his designers’ original plan for a 45 mm gun (a standard anti- 
tank weapon), contributed to the success of the model. What is more, the 
Soviet Union had no monopoly on this type of intervention. It was 
common in Hitler’s Germany, and it was not unknown in democratic 
countries. Churchill and Roosevelt had not compunction about interfer- 
ing directly and personally with weapon design, particularly where the 
navy was concerned. 

What is characteristic of the Soviet Union is the systematic nature of 
this political interference. It had harmful effects in two ways. Scientists 
and technicians were asked to meet impossible specifications. They in- 
evitably failed to do so, and were therefore arrested, imprisoned and 
even executed. The research and production apparatus was oriented 
towards the minor but spectacular programmes that fascinated politi- 
cians. The stratospheric fighter project, which seems to have been the 
leadership’s pet obsession between 1938 and 1941, is only one example. 

The Second World War (or the Great Patriotic War, to use the Soviet 
term for the hostilities that lasted from 21 June 1941 to 8 May 1945) 
brought new shocks and traumas for those employed on military R&D in 
the Soviet Union. It was an important turning point. The scientific and 
technical intelligentsia expanded considerably, but it was still subject to 
two constraints, one political and the other stemming from the inade- 
quacies of the USSR’s industrial base, which derived in part from the 
massive industrialization policy of 1928, which sacrificed quality to 
quantity in many areas. The new cadres trained in the 1930s thanks to 
the expansion of higher education, or who graduated from the various 
companies attached to the military and the teaching units of the central 
institutes and the NII were now in a majority in the intelligentsia, which 
suffered three blows. First, it suffered repression between 1937 and 1942. 
It was then mobilized; the outbreak of war in 194] meant that it had to 
face the immense task of rationalizing and optimizing military 
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equipment. The intelligentsia was in fact mobilized twice. It was initially 
mobilized in the midst of the chaos of the march to the east, when 
productive units were relocated to the Urals; it was then remobilized to 
meet the imperatives of mass production (‘Don’t interfere with the 
assembly line’). Finally, it had to come to terms with the progress that 
had been made by both the Allies and Germany. Lend-lease gave the 
Soviets access to large amounts of American equipment, much of it from 
the electronics and mechanical engineering sectors. Whilst lend-lease did 
make a major contribution to the Soviet war effort (and did help to 
re-equip laboratories and design bureaus), it also gave Soviet engineers 
some insight into the qualitative gap that separated them from the West. 
The victory of 1945, which allowed the products of the advanced re- 
search carried out in Germany to fall into Soviet hands, produced a 
similar shock effect. 

The Soviet leadership came to the conclusion that three domains were 
of critical importance, and that the USSR had to catch up if it was to 
survive: atomic weapons, aeronautics and electronics. At a time when 
the country had been bled white in both economic and demographic 
terms, resources were poured into research in all three areas. 

The research effort took two forms. German projects were followed up 
(especially if they concerned rockets and aerodynamics) and related 
Soviet projects were developed. The research teams and prototypes 
captured in Germany after the victory 1945 made an important, but 
indirect, contribution. Few of these projects had any concrete results. It 
might therefore be thought that the German influence was minimal, and 
that tends to be the prevailing official view in the USSR. But, whilst 
these the projects may have had no concrete outcome, they did provide 
the USSR with an unparalleled opportunity to train new scientific and 
technical cadres. More importantly, they supplied benchmarks in con- 
struction methods, quality control, and potential performance, and these 
did make some contribution to the success of Soviet projects; the Wasser- 
fall was an anti-aircraft missile based on the V2; the Soviets developed a 
variant known as the R 101 E, but abandoned the project in 1950. 
Whilst the German contribution was not, then, inconsiderable, it would 
be a mistake to think that the advanced weapons that appeared in the 
Soviet arsenal in the 1950s and 1960s were simply products of research 
undertaken in Hitler’s Germany (for an account of what the Soviets 
learned from German research and of related debates, see Kocourev 
1978, p. 64f). 

Considerable energy also went into training a new generation of 
cadres and specialists. Admissions to higher education rose from 263,000 
in 1940 to 593,000 in 1960, and the number of ‘scientific workers’ rose 
from 98,300 in 1940 to 162,500 in 1950, and 354,200 in 1960. This 
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growth was achieved without any loss of quality, one index of that being 
the stable percentage of holders of postgraduate qualifications (28 per 
cent in 1950 and 27.2 per cent in 1960).' In the short term, a major 
programme was directed at the military between 1945 and 1950: until 
such time as the academies were in a position to supply new contingents, 
many officers were seconded to research institutes in order to familiarize 
themselves with the new technologies that were to give birth to new 
products in the early 1950s. First-hand accounts from engineers working 
in NII with military contracts at the time show that the strong military 
presence usually took the form of participation in the day-to-day work of 
the institutes (Steinhaus 1986). Even the Voyenpredy (military envoys), 
who were in theory responsible for quality control, joined the research 
teams and established close links with the civilians they were meant to 
be overseeing. One final indication of the research effort of this period 
was that copies of equipment obtained under lend-lease (or immediately 
after the war) now went into production. Sections of industry therefore 
had to adopt the quality norms that prevailed in the United States and 
the UK. The rapidity with which the USSR succeeded in producing 
copies of Nene (KV 1) and Derwent reactors and the B-29 bomber (the 
TU-4) between 1945 and 1949 is one index of the success of this part of 
the programme. 

From the Soviet point of veiw, the period between 1945 and 1960 was 
therefore very productive. The resources put into research, training and 
production certainly bore fruit. At the same time, the status of scientific 
cadres was transformed. At the end of the 1940s, there were of course 
clear signs that a new purge was coming, and that the technical intel- 
ligentsia was once more to be brutally brought to heel by the political 
authorities. Many scientists (particularly, but not exclusively, those of 
Jewish orgin) were forced to leave the most prestigious institutes. 
Officers in charge of research programmes, and those who were still 
being trained, were the prime targets. But the purge did not run its full 
course. The death of Stalin is one possible explanation. On the other 
hand, protests from high-ranking scientists (such as Tamm, a key figure 
in the nuclear programme) seem to have put a halt to the purge during 
the winter of 1951—2. The Korean war, increased international tension, 
and the realization that technology would be the decisive factor in any 
future war (general or limited) all combined to make the political lead- 
ership adopt a more tolerant attitude towards the scientific intelligentsia. 

The death of Stalin and and the consolidation of the power of Nikita 
Krushchev were to transform the status of scientific and technical 
cadres. As ‘subjectivism’ and the ‘cult of personality’ were denounced, 
the position of the technical intelligentsia in Soviet society improved 
greatly. Far from being potential saboteurs, the most prestigious scientists 
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often became, like Sakharov, trusted advisers. The change of climate was 
reflected in many concrete measures: greater freedom of debate was 
allowed as the Party took a relatively retiring role in discussions of 
scientific doctrine, and working conditions improved. The scientists 
sacked in 1950 were reinstated and were granted more material pri- 
vileges. 

If first-hand accounts from former engineers are to be believed, this 
change in policy resulted in a high level of creativity. At that time, the 
Soviets took the view that they would catch up with the USA during the 
1960s. They did not in fact do so, and the gap stabilized, or even 
widened, between 1965 and 1975. Not that the Soviet Union did not 
make a constant effort. As we have seen, the share of military expendi- 
ture devoted to R&D rose between 1965 and 1980. Training skilled 
personnel remained a priority; admissions to higher education rose from 
593,000 in 1960 to 845,000 in 1965 and 994,000 in 1975; the number of 
scientific workers rose from 354,000 in 1960 to 665,000 in 1965, and to 
1,223,000 in 1975. The number of workers with postgraduate qualifica- 
tions did not, however, rise: it fell by 20 per cent in 1965, and it was only 
in 1980 that it returned to the 1960 level. 

Even so, according to Soviet accounts, the creativity of military R&D 
declined considerably over this period. To take aeronautics, whilst there 
was little time lag between the F-86 and the MIG 15, or the F-100 and 
the MIG 19, the lag between the new generation of American fighters 
(F-15, F-16) and their Soviet equivalents (SU-27, MIG 29) appears to 
be considerable. 

The modern intelligentsia is, in numerical tems, a large group. Most 
of its members have had a rigorous training, and have the support of an 
industry that is making continuous progress. In the domain of military 
R&D, however, it seems less able to meet the challenge than it was 30 
years ago. In order to understand that phenomenon, we have to look at 
the internal workings of the Soviet military—scientific—industrial system. 


The Workings of the Military—Scientific—Industrial 
Complex 


A micro-social approach 


We must begin by studying the workings of military R&D institutions. 

The account given by Steinhaus (1986), an electronics specialist who 
worked for the military in the post-war years, gives a very clear picture 
of the workings of Soviet research institutes. Once the specifications for a 
project (Taktiko-tehnicheskoe zadanie, or TTZ) have been drawn up, a 
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contract is signed between the institute or institutes (NII) or the design 
bureau (OKB) and the relevant ministry. In the late 1940s, this meant 
mobilizing heterogeneous groups of scientists, with a few specialists of 
international standing working alongside young students who were still 
completing their studies and who had rapidly been promoted to posi- 
tions of responsibility. In some cases, the TTZ was drawn up by the 
political authorities without any consultation with either the military or 
the scientists: Stalin, for instance, gave MIG’s Mikoyan and Gurevitch 
and Yak’s Yakovlev a year to build the Soviet Union’s first jet aircraft 
(Arlazorov 1978). 

Once the TTZ has been drawn up, officers are appointed to oversee 
the project. These are senior officers (usually with the rank of colonel) 
who answer directly to the Minister for Defence, and are roughly equiva- 
lent to France’s officiers de marque. There is a permanent military presence 
in the institutes, design bureaus and factories; the officers in question are 
voyenpredy, who are usually under the command of a colonel and who are, 
in theory, in charge of quality control. They in fact often become closely 
involved in the life of the institute or bureau, and join in laboratory 
work. These soldiers see the time they spend in an NII or an OKB as a 
way of extending their skills rather than as a surveillance assignment. 
Significantly, Steinhaus reports that in his day their presence did not 
create any problems and was not a source of conflict. The NII and OKB 
may also accept officers on training courses. The directors of the insti- 
tutes are therefore inevitably in close contact with the military. Relations 
between the two may be strained, especially if a project is behind 
schedule. In such cases, the military may threaten to stop paying the 
scientists’ wages, as happened when Steinhaus was working at NII 504. 
By regularly inviting senior officers to visit their premises, the directors 
can, however, build up a network of allies and friends inside the very 
institution to which they are answerable. 

In the immediate post-war period, material conditions in the research 
institutes were difficult because of the lack of instruments and the poor 
quality of the components supplied by industry (particularly in electro- 
nics), but the situation improved in the 1950s. Steinhaus describes OKB 
134, where he was taken on in 1955, as being a large organization which 
was well equipped with both Soviet equipment and Western equipment 
purchased with its own foreign currency reserves. OKB 134 worked on 
gun turrets for TU-4 and TU-16 bombers; at the instigation of its 
director Toropov, it began to work on rockets from 1954 onwards. 

In concrete tems, this OKB tended to work on major R&D projects, 
and often initiated its own projects. Its role in obtaining contracts was 
far from passive. In that respect, the case of the K-5 air-to-air missile 
is revealing. Toropov and his team had their first successes with the 
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remote-controlled turrets they both designed and built. Foreseeing the 
coming shift to missiles, Toropov pressured the relevant authorities into 
giving him a contract for an air-to-air missile. The director’s reward for 
his efforts was the K-5 contract, and he launched the project without any 
prior authorization from above. The contract itself stipulated that OKB 
134 should subcontract work on the guidance system to NII 17, NII 380 
and NII 801. 

Three scientific-technical institutes were thus involved in the project; 
at least one them — NII 801 — was supposed to work primarily for the 
civilian sector. But in late 1956, Toropov decided that OKB 134 should 
develop an infrared guidance system. In doing so, he was in breach of 
his contract and was acting illegally. There are several possible explana- 
tions for his decision. He may have been afraid that delays in designing 
the guidance system might compromise a programme for which he was 
officially responsible. Work on the dynamics of the missile was in fact 
falling seriously behind work on its electronics. He was also taking a 
considerable gamble: if his OKB prove capable of developing a complete 
missile (at least in its IR version), his prestige would be considerably 
enhanced, and he would therefore be in a position to win more support 
from the Party and the military. This might be described as an example 
of bureaucratic rivalry, in which competition with other units takes the 
form of a struggle for preferential treatment. The logic behind Toropov’s 
gamble was simple: OKB 134’s engineers were developing what looked 
like a very promising remote-control system for the TU-22’s gun turrets; 
it seemed that it would be possible to use it to develop a system 
operating on the infrared image principle, which would be less vulner- 
able than classical systems to electronic counter-measures. 

For a variety of reasons, including the launch of the high-priority K-13 
programme (this was a copy of the American Sidewinder missile), this 
sytem was abandoned. Two conflicting sets of priorities were involved. 
The authorities encouraged subcontracting in the hope of obtaining a 
better product, and of allowing the civilian sector to acquire skills that 
could later be used for non-military purposes. The head of OKB 134 
wanted to be less dependent on other plants, and to improve the tech- 
nical and political profile of what he regarded as his factory in a bid to 
improve his negotiating position. 

The K-13 programme provides one final example of this type of 
behaviour. The facts of the case can easily be summarized. Two Side- 
winder air-to-air missiles (or the wreckage of two missiles, to be more 
accurate) were salvaged by the People’s Republic of China after a clash 
with Taiwanese forces in 1958. They were immediately shipped to the 
Soviet Union. Several OKBs were asked to compete to produce a Soviet 
copy of the Sidewinder. Toropov won the contract by promising to meet 
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a very tight deadline. OKB 134 succeeded in producing a prototype of 
the Soviet version of the Sidewinder (the K-13, or the Atoll to use 
NATO terminology) by the end of 1960 ~ the American missiles had 
reached it in mid-1959, The government had its research priorities, but 
Toropov had priorities of his own. He took the view that, if the K-13 
project was a success for OKB 134, his standing would be greatly 
enhanced. This was another gamble on Toropov’s part, and, in order to 
get what he wanted, he was willing to do everything necessary to win the 
authorities over to his side: many high-ranking officials were invited to 
visit the OKB and were shown its most prestigious products. Krushchev 
himself was one of the visitors. 

Toropov’s behaviour was in no sense atypical. The prototype MIG 19 
was built illegally, as the contract specified a single-engine plane. MIG’s 
engineers, on the other hand, had no confidence in the proposed A1 5.? 
As well as working on the official prototype, the design bureau therefore 
started work on a second plane, which was closer to what it saw as a 
reasonable approach to the problem. It was only when the project was 
nearing completion that official approval was obtained. Similarly, the 
MIL helicopter plant began work on the MI 16 without any official 
approval. Once again, the political and military authorities accepted the 
programme after the event (Chaiko 1986). 

Although we have less information on the production units (factories) 
that work for the military, the evidence of the 1940 suggests that there 
was a definite tendency to maximize volume and continuity of output. 
The directors of these untis resisted the introduction of major modifica- 
tions once they had gone into production, and they usually won the 
argument. They also tended to pass off marginal improvements as new 
products. This allowed the factory to go on using the old manufacturing 
process whilst claiming to be producing something new. Similar patterns 
of behaviour can still be observed in civilian industries (Emelianov 
1974), 

If we wish to get a realistic picture of the workings of the military— 
scientific apparatus and the industrial apparatus of the Soviet Union, it 
therefore has to be admitted that individual units enjoy a wide margin of 
real autonomy. Depending on where their interests of the moment lhe, 
design bureaus may be either innovatory or conservative. Their main 
concern is to justify their own development, and not to cooperate with 
other units. The NII behave in similar fashion. The factories are con- 
servative, and resist the introduction of potentially disruptive innova- 
tions. 

The military themselves appear to play only a minor role at the 
micro-social level. Officers who are officially responsible for overseeing 
projects allow managers to interpret contracts as they see fit, provided, 
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of course, that will get the performance they want by allowing them a 
free hand. The voyenpredy may become so closely involved in the work of 
the institution they are supposed to be overseeing that they identify with 
its interests. In other cases, they do not make their presence felt until the 
product is in the final stages of its development, as at OKB 134. They do 
not appear to pose any threat to the scientists, who at best establish 
friendly relations with them and at worst ignore them. So much for the 
question of relations between the staff of research institutes and the 
Party. Promotions and demotions are decided primarily by rival groups 
of patrons within the political-governmental elite, which implies that 
research scientists have to establish networks of allies and find powerful 
protectors. 

We see here one of the special characteristics of Soviet society. Person- 
al relations are of considerable importance; this is known as the ‘family 
spirit’, and a good description of the phenomenon is given by Moore 
(1952). Personal relations are also of considerable importance inside 
research and production units. A director may give preferential treat- 
ment to an engineer he has trained and who owes his promotion to his 
good offices, rather than to a more competent person who is a stranger to 
him. When Toropov was at OKB 134, this appears to have been rare. 
But when he resigned after running out of political support, it seems to 
have become more frequent, and to have demoralized certain scientists. 
What little is known about civilian institutions between 1965 and 1982 
suggests that the ‘family spirit? became very oppressive during the 
Brezhnev period. It is, for instance, significant that the few descriptions 
we have of the men who took over from major figures like Tupolev, Mil 
or Toropov all stress their extreme caution, their desire to offend as few 
people as possible, and their conformism. These are the behavioural 
traits that are usually associated with a client system. 


The Macro-social approach 


The scientific-military system that emerged during the 1930s and the 
Second World War, and that began to fossilize after the death of Stalin, 
involves four protagonists. First, of course, we have the military and the 
scientists, but the Party and industrialists are also invovled. The in- 
terests of these four protagonists are not always the same. Party leaders 
have to mediate between various pressure-groups, satisfy the popular 
expectations they have created (since Kruschev’s day this has mainly 
been a matter of consumer goods), and develop the military apparatus 
they need to implement their political projects. Relations between the 
four are therefore conflict-ridden, and structures for mediation and 
arbitration have had to be established. 
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One immediately thinks of the Defence Council (Sovet Oborony), which 
is headed by General Secretary of the Party and whose membership 
includes some (but not all) members the Politburo and senior military 
figures. The latter are, however, advisers rather than decision-makers. 
Decisions taken by the Defence Council — to prioritize strategic forces or 
tactical forces, to determine the role of the different services — have major 
implications for the whole process of resource allocation. 

Then there is the Military-Industrial Commission (VPK). It lays 
down guidelines for the development of the military—industrial complex, 
in the sense that it establishes its medium- and long-term objectives. Its 
powers are probably much more far-reaching than this might suggest. It 
is probable that it takes industrial policy decisions that have long-term 
effects on the defence sector; it may, for instance, decide which branches 
of industry are to be developed and where productive capacity should be 
located. The history of the Soviet Union teaches us that, even in Stalin’s 
day, decisions taken by the centre were certainly not always im- 
plemented (Emelianov 1974). Given that we do not know its precise 
remit, we can only guess at the VPK’s real power. It is pobably limited, 
as the Soviet press regularly reports major problems in industries with 
stategic implications (such as electronics or the nuclear industry). 

It is also probable that the VPK coordinates the work of the industrial 
complexes of Warsaw Pact countries and that of the Soviet Union by 
liaising with similar bodies in allied countries. We also know that, with 
the notable exception of the L-29 and L-39 air-trainer programmes, 
which were entrusted to Czechoslovakia, the Soviet union usually forces 
its allies to use its equipment, even when it is inferior to the domestic 
product, and obliges them to manufacture out-dated systems under 
licence. In 1955, for instance, Poland was forced to take over production 
of the MI | and MI 2 helicopters, which were obviously obsolescent 
(Checinski, 1981). Czechoslovakia’s output was limited to notoriously 
secondary sectors like aeronautics and armoured vehicles. Before the 
Second World War, Czechoslovakia had a remarkable arms industry; it 
now trails a long way behind both India and Brazil. 

The VPK is advised by the GKNT (State Commission on Science and 
Technology). This body is responsible for planning research, evaluating 
new avenues and distributing information about innovatory products. It 
uses both legal and illegal sources of information, the latter being the 
responsibility of the intelligence services. The VPK lays down GKNT’s 
research guidelines, whilst GKNT supplies it with information about 
available technologies. 

At the next level, we find the various ministries and the research 
institutes attached to them. Each ministry has a scientific and technical 
advisory committee, and some of the commitees can be very large. The 
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high degree of compartmentalization — which is encouraged by the 
ministries, which want to enhance their industrial and scientific profile 
so as to increase their bargaining power — leads, however, to an obvious 
waste of human and material resources, as when six ministries undertake 
the same research programmes independently. The most important 
is the Ministry of Defence, which has its own scientific and technical 
committee and can also call upon the various research institutes 
attached to different branches of the armed forces. It is in close contact 
with institutes involved in basic research, like Ts. AGI and Ts. IAM, 
and also receives information from military intelligence. Special mention 
should also be made of the nine ministries that have been identified as 
working specifically on defence: 


Ministry of Defence Industry (MOP) — ground forces equipment; 
Ministry of Medium Machine-Building (MSM) —- nuclear bombs and 
devices; equipment for nuclear industry; 

Ministry of General Machine-Building (MOM) -— ballistic missiles; 
space launchers; 

Ministry of Machine-Building (MM) — conventional munitions, solid 
propellants, powder and explosives; 

Ministry of the Aviation Industry (MAP); 

Ministry of the Shipbuilding Industry (MSP); 

Ministry of the Radio Industry (MRP) — radar, communication equip- 
ment, electronic sensors, computers; 

Ministry of the Communications Equipment Industry (MPSS) — com- 
munication and 3CI equipment; 

Ministry of the Electronics Industry (MEP) — components for electronic 
systems, micro-computers. 


All these ministries have their own research centres (NII), and it is 
highly probable that they are supplied with information by the intelli- 
gence services. 

The work of two other ministries — Aeronautics and Civil Aviation — 
also relates to the military sector, and they too have an extensive range 
of scientific centres, design bureaus and production centres. 

Military research can therefore be carried out in three different ways. 
First, and obviously enough, it can be carried out by institutes under the 
direct control of the Ministry of Defence. It can be carried out by 
ministries working on defence projects, and by the major research insti- 
tutes associated with them. It can also be carried out by the research 
units of civilian ministries. The system obviously leads to the duplication 
of research projects, and is very wasteful. It reflects the existence of 
several problems. In the sacrosanct name of security, scientists who work 
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directly for the military are subject to very strict rules. They are usually 
forbidden to have any contact with foreigners, and are expected to use 
their talents without knowing the overall nature of the projects on which 
they work Although they enjoy many financial and material privileges, 
many talented scientists have been reluctant to work under these condi- 
tions since the 1960s. These institutes therefore have recruitment prob- 
lems (Adomeit and Agursky 1978). At the opposite extreme, scientists 
who work for purely civilian institutes have fewer privileges, but enjoy 
much greater freedom at work. Since the death of Stalin, the standing of 
the scientific community has improved considerably, and there now 
tends to be less political interference. It is common practice for the 
military to do the rounds of civilian institutes and to ‘borrow’ anything 
that interests them, even if their own institutes are working on similar 
projects. Numerically controlled machine-tools are the classic example. 
The military saw this as a priority area. And yet civilian institutes were 
the first to develop the relevant technology. 

There are therefore many examples of military research projects being 
duplicated. The reasons for this are secrecy, the desire to diversify 
sources of supplies, and the behaviour of the heads of the research units. 
Under the Soviet system, the allocation of resources often gives rise to 
bitter conflicts, which can break out at any stage in the process that 
leads from the establishment of a new programme to the entry into 
production of a new weapon system. We will take aeronautics as an 
example, as there is an abundance of documentation on that sector. 

Why, first of all, should a programme for a new helicopter or a plane 
be necessary? The General Staff of the airforce (V-VS) may think it 
needs a new aircraft for specific missions. Those missions may be mod- 
ified by the Defence Council; the emphasis may be on intercepting 
bombers, or supporting ground troops. The intelligence services, finally, 
may have reported that the potential adversary (namely the USA) has a 
new programme that requires a specific response on the part of the 
Soviet Union. In the late 1950s, for example, the XB 70 trisonic bomber 
project led to the development of the MIG 25. 

These are military reasons, but there may be other reasons related to 
the logic of technology and/or industry. The OKBs may want to exploit 
a new technology. The V-VS or the Defence Council may have learned 
from the intelligence community that foreign research has taken a par- 
ticular direction. There may be great pressure to follow suit for fear of 
falling behind in what may prove to be a crucial domain. There may 
simply be a wish to ape the USA: ‘If they have a use for it, we must have 
a use for it too.’ (The Sukhoi 25 — Frogfoot to NATO — is a good example. 
In the late 1960s, when the war in Vietnam was at its height, the USA 
began to develop a slow, heavy support plane. This was the A-X, which 
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gave birth to the Fairchild A-10; in about 1972-3, an identical program- 
me was launched in the USRR, even though the needs of the V-VS were 
obviously very different from those of the US airforce.) There is also one 
other possible explanation: the OKBs are short of work, and there is a 
threat to the flow of production at factory level; the new plane will keep 
them busy. 

Whatever its origins may be, the new programme is first evaluated by 
the military, by scientists (GKNT) and by heads of the defence indus- 
tries. The various arguments put forward are then referred back to the 
Defence Council, which reaches a decision in the light of the pressures 
brought to bear on it: the military stress the real or supposed defects of 
their equipment; the scientists extol the revolutionary and decisive char- 
acteristics of their new technologies; the industrialists raise the spectre of 
the loss of productive capacity, just in case no one is listening to them. 
Everyone is lying to some extent, and everyone knows it. And yet a 
decision has to be reached. Once again, it is likely that the intelligence 
services will intervene. The patron — client system that is found through- 
out the Soviet elite must also play an important role; Yakovlev, the 
aeronautical engineer, was reputed to be close to Stalin, and even boasts 
of the fact in the third edition of his memoirs (Yakovlev 1972). 

Once the decision has been taken, it is communicated to the Ministry 
of Aviation, which informs the various OKBs of its content. These begin 
to compete for the order. They draw up proposals which are studied by 
both the scientists and the military. At this stage, a project may be 
cancelled for one of two reasons. Either it does not satisfy the military’s 
needs, and does not meet the original specifications, or it is too high a 
risk in technological terms. Once the initial decision has been taken, 
prototypes are built. It is possible that only one OKB is in the running, 
as happened with the Antonov An-12, the An-20 and the enormous 
An-124. But it is also possible that several OKBs will develop different 
prototypes: the MIG 15 faced competition from Lavotchkin and Yakov- 
lev; MIG produced a rival to the Sukhoi 7. Once construction trials have 
been carried out, reports are submitted to the V-VS and the prototype is 
tested at the NII-V-Vs, its scientific institute. Projects can be rejected at 
this statge too. The prototypes that have been accepted are then tested 
by the General Staff. Its criteria include the match between the product 
and weapon-use docrines, which may have changed, evaluations of the 
threat supplied by the intelligence community, existing budgetary priori- 
ties, and the state of productive capacity. 

It would be an illusion to think that only weapons systems that satisfy 
the needs of the military are produced. In the early 1950s, two pro- 
totypes for strategic bombers (the Tupolev TU-20 and the Myasichtchev 
MyA-4) successfully passed the purely technical tests. The latter proved 
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to be incapable of reaching the United States. Logically, it should have 
beea rejected, but it went into production alongside the TU-20. Perhaps 
there were fears about possible problems with the TU-20’s turboprops. 
Perhaps the authorities wanted to keep the Myasichtchev OKB in work. 
We do not know the real explanation for the decision. Similarly, by the 
time the MIG 25 had completed its construction trials in the mid-1960s, 
there was no longer any justification for its existence, as the USA had 
cancelled the B-70 Valkyrie programme. Yet the MIG 25 went into 
production, and entered service in 1970-1. Mention should also be made 
of the simultaneous production of two swing-wing support aircraft: the 
MIG 27 and the Sukhoi 17-20. The latter was based on Sukhoi’s SU 7, 
and Sukhoi’s prototype for a supersonic bomber had just been turned 
down. Perhaps its design bureau had to be awarded a consolation prize. 

The decision to go into production in fact reveals all the conflicts 
described earlier. Decisions that involve high levels of investment or that 
affect politically sensitive areas are cetainly referred to the Politburo. But 
even when the Politburo or the First Secretary have specific ideas as to 
what they want, they are often powerless to prevent industrialists from 
forcing their hand. Nikita Krushchev swore by intercontinental missiles, 
and wanted to do away with strategic bombers. Tupolev, however, 
succeeded in winning the navy’s support for the TU-20, which is still in 
production more than 30 years after it first came into service in 1956. 

The sequence of events that leads from the launch of a programme to 
the production of a new weapons system is, then, extremely complex. All 
the above factors intervene, as may a desire to imitate the United States, 
or simply a perceived threat. These factors are, however, only one aspect 
of the process. Extraneous phenomena such as a desire to use new 
technologies and the pressures brought to bear by the OKBs and indus- 
trialists are at least as important, and must therefore also be taken into 
account if we wish to understand the dynamics of weapons production in 
the Soviet Union. All these phenomena represent a challenge to simplis- 
tic views of the arms race. The system established in 1930 is at once 
scientific, industrial and military, and it has generated a correlation of 
forces that allows the system to reproduce itself and to devleop. 

Leaving aside this particular problem we can identify the following 
trends within the recent evolution of the macro-social organization of the 
Soviet military — scientific — industrial apparatus. 


| First, the administrative institutions responsible for coordinating 
R&D developments have expanded. It is also true to say that the 
OKBs themselves have expanded. By the end of the 1970s, Yakov- 
lev’s OKB was employing several thousand people on design alone. 
Within the military institution, there has been a proliferation of 
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administrative structures involved in weapons production. In the 
early 1950s, one central administration oversaw all missile program- 
mes. There are now two for strategic missiles, one for ground-to-air 
missiles and one for air-to-air missiles. The same phenomenon can be 
observed in the civilian administration (Gosplan and the ministries). 

2 OKBs now have fewer opportunities to compete with one another. 
Between 1945 and 1950 there were three OKBs specializing in 
fighters (Yakovlev, MIG and Lavotchin), whilst three others 
(Tupolev, Petlyakov and Sukhoi) also had contributions to make in 
the same domain. Fighters are now the preserve of MIG and Sukhoi, 
the navy’s Yak 38 being an exception to the rule. Only two OKBs 
specialize in helicopters: Mil, which specializes in heavy machines, 
and Kamov, which uses a very specialized technology centred on 
coaxial rotors. Similar developments can be observed in all countries 
that manufacture arms, the United States included. It results from 
the astronomical rise in the cost of R&D. But it implies that the 
‘customer’ (i.e. the armed forces) is in a weaker position because the 
manufacturer tends increasingly to enjoy a monopoly. 

3. Scientists now play an increasingly important role in the decision- 
making process. Weapons systems increasingly involve basic research 
(lasers, reducing radar and infrared signatures), and the scientific 
community’s opinion as to what will be possible in 10-15 years’ time 
is therefore of considerable importance when the decision is taken to 
launch a new programme. It is, for example, clear that, if the Soviets 
were tole by their physicists that it would eventually be possible to 
develop a reliable satellite system for detecting submarines, both 
their naval and aerospace prgrammes would be readjusted accor- 
dingly. 


The first two trends tend to make the macro-social workings of the 
system become more rigid. The third introduces a high degree of uncer- 
tainty. Today’s programmes are astronomically expensive, and are de- 
signed to produce weapon: systems that, if they come into service in 
1992-5, will remain in service until 2010 or 2015. Yet they may become 
outdated overnight. One wonders whether, as a result of the combined 
effects of conflicts of interest and rising costs, the Soviet military — 
scientific — industrial system might not be ossifying at the very moment 
when the greatest possible flexibility is needed. 


The efficiency of the system 


Having described the origins and workings of the Soviet military — 
scientific — industrial complex, we now have to look at the question of its 
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efficiency. Theis raises a large number of problems, which have given 
rise to major debates, many of them with far-reaching theoretical and 
political implications. Castoriadis (1980, 1981), for instance, claims that 
this is the only efficient sector in Soviet society, deduces that it deter- 
mines the nature of what he calls the stratocracy, and thus adds the 
finishing touches to a certain picture of the Soviet Union. Whenever the 
country makes a techological breakthrough, real or imaginary, it is 
suggested that its military R&D out-performs that of other countries. To 
take one thing at a time: 

It seems, first of all, that, as we have already noted, skilled personnel 
began to find the military sector unattractive in the 1960s. What is more, 
the almost paranoid concept of security that reigns in this sector places 
considerable restrictions on the circulation of data and therefore com- 
promises the efficiency of existing research teams. 

Then there is the problem of putting new discoveries into production. 
There are two typical situations. Some weapons or weapons systems are 
built in quantity, and the normal rules of mass production therefore 
apply. Others, by their very nature, are produced in limited quantities. 
There is therefore not a lot of sense in comparing the scientific — 
industrial processes involved in producing an intercontinental missile, 
only 50 of which will be built in any one year, and those involved in 
producing a main battle tank with an annual production run of 3,000. 
It makes still less sense to say that they are the same. An ICBM is 
obviously a kind of handicraft product; quality controls may be still less 
sense to say that they are the same. An ICBM is obviously a kind of 
handicraft product; quality controls may be all the stricter in that a high 
rejection rate is acceptable because only a small number will be pro- 
duced. Tanks, on the other hand, are mass-produced; this implies a 
greater margin of tolerance in terms of both inputs and personnel. The 
quality and reliability of the product are therefore likely to be inferior. 

The Soviet military have attempted to remedy this situation: voyenpredy 
are supposed to check the quality of products destined for the armed 
forces. But there are two problems. Any bureaucratic control system can 
be influenced by the pressures brought to bear by factory managers. If 
the military want a factory to achieve the volume of output they need, 
they must take what they are given, even if it is not of the required 
standard, or be prepared to accept a downturn in production. At best, 
the voyenpredy may be able to ensure that the forces receive the best 
available products. The greater the scale of production, the more serious 
the problem, particularly in that the cooperation of the civilian sector is 
necessary, as this is the sector that supplies the raw materials and 
components for mass-produced weapons. At this point, we begin to see 
the limitations of the notion of a military — industrial complex: it is only 
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when it is producing on a small scale that the military sector can 
function as a closed circuit. the very scale on which the USSR produces 
conventional weapons means that the interface between the civilian and 
military sectors is such that the military have to adapt to civilian 
working methods. 

There is, however, one area in which the military sector does seem to 
function better than the civilian sector: it is better at liaising between 
design bureaus and factories. Its design bureaus are veritable companies 
and can, like Tupolev, Mil and MIG, outlive their founders. Their 
relations with the factories are long-standing. This gives the military 
sector a stability that undoubtedly makes it easier to go ahead with new 
products. Significantly, one of the initiatives taken in an attempt to 
improve the civilian sector’s record for innovation was the introduction 
of similar principles. Advantageous though it may be, the system has, 
however, one serious flaw in the eyes of both the political authorities and 
the military: the alliance between designers and manufacturers tends to 
give industrialists more prestige and influence. The latter are therefore 
in a better position to influence both the process of innovation and the 
volume of output. Part of the Soviet arms industry therefore simply 
serves the interests of the heads of industry, and their interests may 
conflict with military or political priorities. 


To attempt, finally, a comparison. The Soviet Union has devoted con- 
siderable financial resources to military R&D. If we accept offical Amer- 
ican estimates, the USSR has in fact been spending more on military 
R&D than the United States since 1973. And yet this effort has not given 
the USSR superiority. With the exception of five areas in which the two 
countries are on equal terms (fluid dynamics, directed energy, non- 
acoustic submarine detection, nuclear warheads and radar), the USSR 
is still behind the USA, and may even be falling further behind. In the 
domain of weapons, there is only one example of the USSR taking the 
lead in a sector prioritized by both countries. Here, we see the effects of 
the choice of priorities noted in chapter 2. 

Since 1956, the Soviet Union and the United States have, in absolute 
terms, devoted comparable financial and economic resources to defence. 
The Soviet Union has developed a complete range of conventional and 
nuclear weapons; but, whilst the qualitative gap has narrowed, it is 
symptomatic that the USSR has achieved parity with the USA in only a 
few domains. It is also significant that those domains require little basic 
research. 

It is instructive to compare the periods 1965-86 and 1945-65. Despite 
the devastation of the Second World War, the Soviet Union succeeded in 
catching up with the USA in nuclear weapons and jet aircraft by 1965. 
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It assimiliated rocket technology more rapidly than the USA and, 
according to former Soviet scientists, was on the point of catching up in 
electronics. It took only a year to produce a copy of America’s Side- 
winder missile (the K-13). The SAM 6 and SAM 7 anti-aircraft missiles 
developed between 1959 and 1965 have proved themselves to be as good 
as Western weapons. Significantly less was spent on these developments 
than on comparable projects on the other side of the Atlantic. Since 
1965, however, the technology gap has either remained constant or even 
increased, as in electronics. 

The problem of the efficiency of Soviet military R&D must therefore 
also be seen in historical tems. The military sector now appears to be 
less innovatory than its American equivalent. But that will not necessari- 
ly always be the case. The current situation must not be allowed to mask 
the fact that its efficiency seems to have declined considerably since the 
1970s. If we turn to the past, it is probable that the USSR led the world 
in military innovation in the 1930s. The first modern fighter, the IC-16, 
and the first modern tank, the T-34, were introduced in those years. At 
the same time, the Soviet Union was developing its concepts of strategic 
bombing and airborne assaults. 

The purges of 1937-8 then distrupted the military — scientific — 
industrial complex for a while. But the declining efficiency of military 
R&D cannot be explained in such simple terms. Despite the major 
financial efforts that have been made — and, since 1973, the Soviet Union 
has spent more on this sector than the USA — the USSR does not seem 
to be able to catch up in certain key areas. Are Soviet research proce- 
dures out of step with modern developments in electronics? Many sectors 
of civilian industry appear to have been stagnating since 1976; is civilian 
industry appear to have been stagnating since 1976; is civilian industry 
now incapable of supplying the military complex with the products it 
needs? Did the failure of Krushchev’s reforms and the intellectual con- 
servatism of the Brezhnev period lead to research teams being demo- 
bilized, as Soviet eye-witnesses suggest? 

It is no doubt too early to give an explanation for what now appears to 
be a very real phenomenon. Given that we cannot answer the question, 
it is impossible to predict whether there will be a continued decline in 
Soviet military R&D in the 1990s, or whether it will regain the dynam- 
ism it displayed in the immediate post-war period. And discussions of 
the ‘nature’ of the Soviet Union do not help. 


Conclusion: 
Facing Gorbachev’s Move 


Assessing the Past 


The above discussion has raised a large number of problems and, in lieu 
of a conclusion, we can outline four answers to certain questions that are 
often encountered in connection with the Soviet military system. 


(1) The Soviet military system is indeed overdeveloped, but that is in part because it 
is so wasteful. Almost three-quarters of all Soviet military expenditure is 
devoted to the country’s conventional forces and to the procurement of 
the appropriate weapons. There are two reasons why the Soviet Union 
has to maintain a much higher level of military expenditure than the 
West. The first is the need to update weapons with a poor margin of 
development at relatively frequent intervals. The second is quite simply 
the logic of production for production’s sake; this affects the civilian 
sector too and it reflects the interests of those who control the system of 
production and R&D. In terms of efficiency, both these factors lead to a 


high level of wastage, which absorbs a far from negligible proportion of 
the USSR’s GNP. 


(2) The overdevelopment of the military apparatus is in no sense an expression of 
the power of the military. It relates to the phenomenon of paradoxical militarism, 
and its roots go back to the early 1930s. Paradoxical militarism is in fact part 
of a long-standing Russian tradition, which was briefly interrupted by 
NEP. Paradoxical militarism was the political authorities’ response to 
the country’s economic, political and social weaknesses; they attempted 
to develop a powerful military apparatus, though its might was more 
apparent than real. This strategy was intended to allow them to handle 
the contradictions generated by the ‘unfinished’ status of both Russia 
and the USSR. 

The military apparatus that was developed is anything but an island 
of efficiency in a sea of incompetence: it reproduces the characteristics of 
the society that brought it into being. It is characterized by competition 
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between agents and institutions, and all that this implies, namely pro- 
duction for production’s sake, deskilling, and a variety of unnecessary 
activities. All the characteristic practices of the Soviet Union can be 
found here in a pure state. Local officials evade central controls by 
falsifying reports, by refusing to change and by establishing mutual 
support networks or networks of clients. The pretence that the system 
operates with simple hierarchical chains of command and that politics 
and ideology are the dominant forces cannot mask the reality of conflicts 
between interest groups and pressure groups. 

The ‘system seems, however, to have gone as far as it can go. The 
mobilization of the economy no longer generates the growth of past 
decades. If it is to be modernized, and if it is to be able to absorb what is 
officially known as ‘the third revolution in military affairs’, the army 
must obviously undergo an extensive restructuring. It is not certain that 
the Soviet military apparatus will survive Gorbachev’s perestroika in its 
present form. 

The efficiency drive launched by Gorbachev may lead to partial 
‘Americanization’, and we have seen that this could have a beneficial 
effect; waste could at least be limited, if not eliminated, and the workings 
of the military system could be rationalized. This may explain the 
personnel changes that have affected the higher levels of the Soviet 
military hierarchy since 1986. It is not impossible that Mikhail Gor- 
bachev’s real aim is to put an end to a situation in which the power of 
weapons tends to replace the weapons of power (economic growth and a 
sociopolitical consensus). Nor is it impossible that the attempt to recon- 
struct both the Soviet economy and Soviet society that began in 1986 
might spell the end of paradoxical militarism. 


(3) The military balance is not, in global terms, in the Soviet Union’s favour. The 
USSR does not enjoy strategic superiority; President Reagan’s state- 
ments to the contrary were lies. Nor is there any nuclear imbalance at 
the European level. First, there is no such thing as a category known as 
Eurostrategic missiles: bigger does not mean better. Secondly, the notion 
of nuclear superiority — and therefore victory — in Europe is meaningless. 
Finally, NATO airforces have, on the whole, a better penetration capa- 
bility than their Soviet counterpart. 

In terms of conventional weapons, Soviet superiority is not so great as 
to be beyond dispute. It is in fact based upon specific scenarios. But 
there is no reason why Europe should play by the rules. The disturbing 
factor here is European conformism and the tendency to ape the Svoiet 
art of war (America’s Airland Battle 2000 doctrine being one example), 
and not the undoubted might of the enemy. 

Lastly, the USSR is definitely in a position of weakness because of the 
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state of its economy, the workings of the political system and the quality 
of the social consensus at home. The continued economic crisis in the 
West is, however, undermining the advantage enjoyed by Europe in 
particular and NATO in general: unemployment is the Kremlin’s best 
ally. This raises a particular problem: are the economic and social 
strategies that are likely to be developed to help Europe out of its crisis 
compatible with integration into NATO? Or do they imply a major 
confrontation with the United States in the financial, commercial and 
technological sectors? 

It will be recalled that the correlation between economic, political and 
social forces, to adopt Soviet terminology, is basic to the balance of 
power. 


(4) Whilst the term ‘the Soviet threat’ is so vague and so general as to be 
misleading, the Soviet Union does have a definite propensity to use the armed forces 
in pursuit of its foreign policy. Two tendencies can be identified here. 

One stems from a major change in doctrine. Having adopted the 
principles of nuclear deterrence in the early 1970s, the Soviet leadership 
is now attempting to reinvent war. In order to do so, they need a 
guarantee against nuclear escalation, and that is what is behind their 
disarmament proposals. Far from being a bluff, the proposals are per- 
fectly serious. Soviet leaders are now prepared to accept restrictions that 
would have been unthinkable only a few years ago (on-site verification, 
for example). Complete denuclearization, if such is possible, would re- 
move the strong inhibitions that have prevented conflict in the central 
zones sicne 1945. The unilateral denuclearization called for by some 
pacifists would give the Soviets a free hand; in the event of war, there 
would be nothing to stop them making limited strikes against conurba- 
tions so as to spread terror. That, it should be remembered, was the 
tactic the Americans adopted against Japan when they bombed Hiro- 
shima and Nagasaki. 

The nuclear problem aside, the change in doctrine reveals the new 
importance of the Manchurian model. It might be said that the main 
innovations in Soviet operational thinking — the TVD and mobile oper- 
ational groups and the emphasis on Maskirovka and logistics — derive 
from that model. Impressive though it may be, this model does, as a 
careful study reveals, have its weaknesses. It should not be thought that 
the might of the Soviets is irresistible. 

The second tendency, the tendency to use military force in the Third 
World, has become more pronounced over the last 20 years, both in 
theory and in practice. It is already apparent that this has led to 
imbalances in the Soviet armed forces. The USSR has not, however, 
thrown caution to the winds; its gains are the result of Western policy 
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rather than of its own actions. All too often, Western policies are iden- 
tified with the defence of reactionary regimes propped up by archaic 
social structures. On the other hand, it is still true to say that the very 
factors that prevent the Soviet Union from resorting to force in the 
centre can only increase its propensity to do so on the periphery. 


Understanding Gorbachev’s Changes 


Ever since Gorbachev’s speech at the UN in December 1988, Western 
attention has been focused on Soviet proposals for force reductions and 
on the Soviet Union’s unilateral gestures. That it is not easy to compre- 
hen all these changes underlines the urgency of the need to understand 
both the situation in the USSR and the military — political process that 
is going on before our very eyes. 

First, we have to look at some facts. Gorbachev has promised to 
implement major force reductions, to disband major units and to with- 
draw tanks. As of September 1989, if we are to accept the statements of 
E. L. Warner and P. Karber (Waner 1989; Karber and Arner 1989), the 
Soviets began to disband six armoured divisions and to withdraw some 
5,300 tanks, together with a number of river-crossing and assault vehi- 
cles. These moves are not being faked, as they were during the Brezhnev 
period. At the same time, the Soviets are implementing a profound 
restructuring of their forces, and some combat assets of the disbanded 
armoured divisions seem to have been transferred to other units (Infan- 
try Fighting Vehicles, anti-tank weapons, and perhaps some air defence 
are artillery systems). The remaining divisions are being converted to 
form a motorized rifle regiment with fewer tanks but more IF Vs, mortars 
and grenade launchers. The restructured tank division is expected to 
have two tank regiments and two motorized rifle regiments, and the new 
motorized rifle divisions four motorized rifle regiments. To quote Warner 


(1989, p. 5): 


The twenty-four restructured divisions and: six restructured independent 
regiments that remain will have about 30 per cent fewer tanks on average, 
more mechanized infantry, and somewhat greater overall manpower 
strength than their predecessors. Their ultimate artillery composition re- 
mains in doubt. The divisions will also reportedly have additional air 
defense systems and engineering support, including mine laying equipe- 
ment. 


What is deeply disturbing is that this move is fairly consistent with a 
stream of articles published in Soviet military jounals since 1984—5. 
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A speech made by General P. A. Rotmistrov in 1946 was, for example, 
republished in 1985 (Rotmistrov 1985); it forcuses on weaknesses in the 
Soviet force structure, which he regards as lacking the combined arms 
balance needed to fight a successful war in Central Europe. At the same 
time, the Soviets are committed to reshaping their forces, right down to 
battalion level (Dragunsky 1986; Arutyunov 1988). It is clear that the 
present reductions are a means of reshaping Soviet ground forces. The 
trend towards a more balanced structure that will be better equipped to 
deal with NATO forces than the old tank-heavy structure began before 
the 1988 speech, and even before Gorbachev came to power. It is bound 
up with a new assessment of what theatre warfare would mean. On the 
other hand, reducing troop and equipment density does seem to be one 
of the goals of the Soviet leadership. Economic considerations are re- 
levant to a certain extent, but so too are military-technical considera- 
tions. If Soviet forces are to operate under the threat of nuclear strikes 
and/or precision guided weapons, manoeuvrability and mobility are the 
key words. A high troop and equipment density always impedes mobil- 
ity, and creates major logistical problems. 

If they are completed, the current reductions would diminish the 
ability of both the USSR and NATO to launch surprise attacks (Warner 
1989, pp. 6-7), and would thus increase strategic stability. They would, 
however, give the Soviets a better tool for waging war, should the need 
arise. They certainly cannot be ignored, as they are the first real cuts in 
Soviet forces to have been made since Krushchev, and they may be 
harbingers of deeper cuts. The fact that they are being made in a context 
of restructuring and improvements must not, however, be forgotten. 

This brings us to the so-called ‘defensive turn’ in Soviet military 
doctrine. Kokoshin, one of the most outspoken proponents of this turn, is 
now talking about a model in which each alliance would have only the 
ability to repel the aggressor, with limited counter-attack capabilities 
(Kokoshin) and Larionov 1988, 1987; US Congress 1989. Kokoshin has 
abandoned the so-called Kursk model, which focuses on the strength of a 
deliberately defensive posture with strong counter-attack capabilities. It 
is worth nothing that the relevance of the Kursk model was understood 
before Kokoshin delivered his first paper in 1987. M. M. Kozlov, the 
head of the famous Vorolshilov Academy, delivered two lectures on the 
topic in 198] and 1983. 

It is now quite obvious that the Soviet General Staff has been reasses- 
sing the need for new defensive concepts since the early 1980s. The 
development of new weapons and new doctrines by NATO forces has 
obviously greatly influenced their thinking. A reappraisal of ‘defensive 
posture’ does not, however, mean a defensive doctrine. The Soviets have 
realized that the new generation of ‘smart’ weapons blurs the distinction 
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between offensive and defence, and that a defensive posture might be a 
useful way of achieving such goals as covering a strategic deployment in 
other theatres or in other directions within the same theatre, wearing 
down the combat ability of enemy groups (by letting them hurl them- 
selves against entrenched positions, as the Syrian army did on the Golan 
Heights in 1973) and, ultimately, of going over to the offensive (Rez- 
nichenko 1988; Savushkin 1987; Gladysh 1987). 

Not even the renewal of interest in fortifications, either permanent 
(golgovremennaya) or in the ficld (polevaya), or the renewed discussions 
about the fortified regions (Ukreplennyy rayon) of the inter-war period, 
prove that the defensive turn is real (Voyennyi Enciklopedia Slovar 1986, p. 
783; Levykin 1987; Aganov 1985; Khor’kov 1987; Belyayev 1988). Dur- 
ing the Second World War, some of the units based in fortifications were 
used in offensive operations, and the fortified regions were held by the 
Combined Arms Armies (VES 1986, p. 764). What is more, if substan- 
tial troop reductions are achieved, economy of force will become one of 
the most important issues in operational arts, and field and permanent 
fortifications are ideally suited to give Soviet forces local superiority, 
even in a situation of overall parity. 

We can thus begin to see the ambiguous nature of certain recent 
changes in Soviet force structures and operational doctrinc. It is clear 
that the trend is towards a much smaller army, which will be achieved 
either through unilateral cuts or through CFE talks. It is now less and 
less likely that the old Russian — Soviet model of a large but cumbersome 
military establishment will survive. Developments and changes related 
to perestroika, together with the social and economic crisis in the Soviet 
Union, have probably given a decisive impetus to this trend. The tur- 
moil that currently affects the Soviet Union and certain East European 
countries has considerably reduced the possibility that the armed forces 
will be committed in the near future. The failure of perestroika might, 
however, lead to such political and social instability that it will be 15-20 
years before the threat can be ruled out. The Soviet leadership has 
obviously not yet chosen between a small ‘flexible’ army and a small 
‘defensive’ army, even if the present deepening of the economic crisis, 
the rise of ethnic clashes and the low status of the army in the eyes of the 
population arc all probably leading towards a small, professional army. 

However, the most important issue is now undoubtedly that of political 
developments both in Eastern Europe and the Western Soviet states. 
Moscow has applied considerable pressure to hardliners in the GDR and 
Czechoslovakia; the dramatic fall of the notorious Ceaucescu in Romania 
was viewed with genuine relief. The end results have gone far beyond 
expectations. The demise of old iron rulers has not produced local 
equivalents of perestroika, but rather a process of disintegration of the 
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Soviet European Empire. This could be a decisive stage in a strategic 
retreat taking the Soviet Union out of Eastern Europe. Nevertheless, 
nothing is really settled and common security is now a keyword with 
tremendous implications. The security problem which we are now facing 
in Europe is clearly one of political and economic stability. That does 
not, however, mean that military issues have become irrelevant. The 
crumbling of Soviet rule has highlighted the heterogeneity of what we 
can now call the East of Europe rather than Eastern Europe — most 
notably heterogeneity in the economy. If all these countries are suffering 
from the same disease — underdevelopment induced by the Soviet Com- 
mand economic system, ecological crisis, financial problems compounded 
by a large financial debt — some of them are suffering more than others. 
Two countries, Poland and Romania, are on the verge of a complete 
economic breakdown. They also share a high level of population and 
they lack a democratic tradition. Hungary and Czechoslovakia have to 
face some difficult choices in retooling their industries, although Budapest 
has long been open to Western influences. Bulgaria is quite a mystery, 
with some curious links in the Middle East. Sofia has to cope with a 
strong hard currency problem, but the situation seems better than in 
Romania. Then there is the GDR. Here, the crisis of Soviet rule was 
compounded by a crisis of the legitimacy of the state itself. German 
unification is reshaping the political landscape of the whole of Europe. 

European security could be affected either by the political conse- 
quences of a terrible economic crash in Poland or Romania (not to 
mention Yugoslavia) or by reactions to the process of German unifica- 
tion, as demonstrated by the changing attitudes of the Poles towards 
Soviet troops. Since German unity has been assured, even some leaders 
of Solidarity, such as Lech Walesa himself, have found advantages in the 
military status quo. We cannot dismiss the possibility of the bilateral 
agreement between Poland and the Soviet Union being re-run, this time, 
of course, freely. The process of unification and, above all, the per- 
ception of Helmut Kohl’s policy is now a factor which legitimizes the 
Soviet military presence. 

Obviously the issue of German unity is giving birth to a string of new 
problems: indeed, the rise of chauvinistic sentiments, fuelled by econ- 
omic dissatisfaction and old border issues could lead to serious instability. 
In Hungarian political meetings, it is now fashionable to speak against 
the Trianon treaty and to dream about the ‘Great Hungary’. The 
Romanian opposition denounces Hungarian and German minorities. In 
Poland, too, Henryk Krol, son of the founder of the Deutsche Freunden 
— schaftkreis (DFK), the political organization of the German minority 
in Silesia, obtained nearly 40 per cent of the vote in the 9th of February 
election. He lost in the end because of an implicit alliance of Polish 
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candidates: Symonides of Solidarity, who was eventually elected, and 
Pietrzykowski, put forward by the ex-Communist Party. This does not 
bode well for a transition from a Soviet-style economy to a market type 
economy which is perilous enough without being compounded by old 
border problems. Nor is the economic situation any better in the Soviet 
Union: economic chaos is developing as old economic mechanisms are 
weakened and new ones not yet in operation. The Soviet population has 
hit upon hard times with no foreseeable improvement in the short term. 
Inflation is acknowledged to have reached at least 15 per cent in 1989 
and the National Income would have fallen by 1.7 per cent in the first 
three months of 1990. Soviet leaders, and their economic advisers (Petra- 
kov, Statalin, Shmelev) are divided into gradualists and believers in 
shock therapy. Economic chaos is definitely harder to endure in the most 
advanced parts of the country. The current radicalism of Baltic leaders is 
strongly linked to the fear of an economic breakdown. It is now un- 
doubtedly too late for Gorbachev to put into action the new federalism 
he has called for. The independence of the Baltic states is probably an 
irreversible process, the single real question being the nature of the 
process. Will independence be bestowed from above or will it be won 
from the roots? Ethnic problems in Transcaucasia and Central Asia 
complicate the issue. We cannot understand the rigid stand that Gor- 
bachev has chosen if we overlook the simple fact that the problem of the 
Baltic states is just one of many resulting from the dislocation of the 
Russian-Soviet Empire. Until May 1990 Moscow had not used armed 
forces directly but solely for purposes of intimidation on the Baltic coast. 
The Soviet Government was facing armed revolts in Armenia and 
Azerbaijan, and anti-Russian feelings in Uzbekistan, Tadjikistan, 
Turkmenistan and Kirghizistan were also at boiling point. The Soviet 
Union is now facing not only a problem of law enforcement but also the 
possible beginning of a civil war within the Soviet border. The flaring up 
of ethnic problems in Central Asia would be a major crisis, albeit one 
that should be expected. 

If possible trends are to be predicted, an attempt must be made to try 
to define what might be the requirements for Russian security — both 
minimum and optimum — from the government’s point of view. In 
Europe, a minimum requirement might be some kind of buffer zone 
which would give some warning time to Soviet forces in Bielorussia and 
Western Russia. This could be achieved if Moscow were to be allowed to 
maintain some forces, manning warning systems whether on mountain 
ranges in Czechoslovakia, within Poland, or on the Baltic coast. Free 
access to Kaliningrad (formerly Koenigsberg) has to be assured if 
Lithuania is to become independent. Army forces in Bielorussia, the 
Ukraine and Western Russia would then be made up of a mixture of 
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fortifications (possibly manned by conscripts) and mobile groups inte- 
grated with a high proportion of professional soldiers. 

The optimum requirement of Soviet security is probably a Germany 
either neutralized or disarmed, and a strengthening of Soviet forces in 
Poland with fast reinforcement abilities (possibly a Soviet version of the 
US POMGUS system in the FRG). A complete withdrawal of troops 
inside new borders would allow no choice except for the use of airborne 
and spaceborne warning devices to ensure warning time. If Moscow has 
to be coaxed into using this option, some political initiatives might fuel 
instability in the East of Europe: the cost of enlarged integration in 
Western countries would rise and arguments and opportunities for new 
development would ensue. The current shape of the USSR precludes 
any wild schemes in the next ten years, but it must be remembered that 
the options are greater than a mere choice between passivity on the one 
hand and the launching of an all-out offensive on the other. 

It is also clear from an economic point of view that a drastic reduction 
of armed forces is needed if only to help balance the budget. There is 
also the problem of flexibility in the officer corps. Two clear issues are 
beginning to emerge in the political turmoil affecting the Soviet Army. 
The first one concerns age: the higher the echelons of the military estab- 
lishment, the older and more conservative the members seem to be. The 
second issue is that of the technical content of each service of armed 
forces: the higher the technical level of the forces, the more likely they 
are to accept military perestroika and forces reduction. Given the tradi- 
tional weight of ground forces, and the number of old hands in the 
military hierarchy, the prospects are not bright for a policy of forces 
reduction. While the public image of the armed forces is at such a 
low point — newspapers and magazines being full of examples of sheer 
military incompetence — the argument for resisting such a move is 
considerably weakened. 

Furthermore, there have been tremendous changes in Soviet politics 
since 1988. The focus of power is drifting from the party apparatus to a 
new system where the effective principle is playing an ever increasing 
role: conservative high-ranking officers are having to face this problem. 
They could try to unite with party conservatives, but now a political 
coup like the one which ousted Krushchev is no longer feasible. They 
could also try to raise political support from the conservative and nation- 
alistic section of the public but the results of the 1989 and 1990 elections 
indicate that the support of the notorious Pamiat organization cannot be 
relied upon. Opposition leaders, like Yeltsin or Afannasev, are staunch 
advocates of deep forces reductions. 

The only possible support that the conservative element of the military 
could hope to find is that of Russian minorities threatened by the move 
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towards independence: a situation not far removed from the one that 
faced France during the Algerian War (1956-1962). The emergence of 
clandestine movements — inspired and supported by the most con- 
servative elements of the army — cannot be excluded. These movements 
might try to impose a strategy of terror on the same lines as the OAS 
(Secret Army Organisation) in France during the early sixties. Their 
aim would be to create such chaos that the public would prefer stability 
under conservative leadership. Nevertheless this option is remote and in 
France ended in bloodshed which precipitated the move away from a 
conventional heavy infantry army towards one dedicated to high tech- 
nology (and nuclear weapons). 

The future of the Soviet army will be the result not only of new 
requirements drafted in the light of recent changes in Eastern Europe 
but also of intricate economical and political games. What is certain is 
the trend towards smaller, more efficient and professional forces. In a 
purely defensive structure some mobile forces are, of course, needed, but 
the ratio between static-defensive and mobile forces is obviously a good 
indication of the situation. Operational art will insist on low intensity 
conflicts, a low density of forces operations, stressing the mobility, 
flexibility and economy of forces. Historical examples used in the Voenno 
Istoricheskykh Zhurnal will be clear indications of the next Soviet in- 
tellectual moves. 

Perestroika holds out certain promises, but it also has its ambiguities, 
and even its dangers. Gorbachev’s moves, including the latest moves, 
have not dispelled these ambiguities, but nor have they put an end to 
hope. The changes implemented to date seem to be a combination of an 
evolutionary development in military thinking from 1978-80 onwards, 
and of a revolutionary development in Soviet thinking on both foreign 
relations and the situation at home. The two are obviously linked, even if 
we do not know precisely how. It is also obvious that some changes have 
given rise to a new dynamics, which has shaken the decision-making 
process itself. In many cases, the Soviet leadership is reacting rather 
than acting, even though Gorbachev’s ability to make the best of a bad 
situation is probably unsurpassed. 

Ambiguities will remain, if only because of the current turmoil. ‘The 
important thing now is learning to live with uncertainty without killing 
hope. 


Towards a Political Response 


Having established this, we can now look at certain important issues in 
East — West relations in a new light. 
To begin with relations between Europe and the Soviet Union: its 
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geography, history and culture mean that Eastern Europe and the Slavic 
world are one of Western Europe’s primary concerns. There is no point 
in pretending that we live on an island. Whilst relations with the Soviet 
Union are not the sum total of Western Europe’s international relations, 
they are of crucial importance. That much is obvious. It follows that the 
problem is primarily political: trying to reduce it to a statistical issue or 
succumbing to the fascination of technology is a sure recipe for disaster. 

To say that the problem is political means, first of all, that negotia- 
tions over minor issues will not result in security. Security implies the 
recognition that the enemy has certain interests. The Soviets have to 
admit, for example, that the shallowness of West Germany’s terrain 
means that massing troops in an almost permancnt state of combat- 
readiness is provocative and does nothing to promote stability. Similarly, 
it has to be admitted, even in Atlanticist circles, that France’s mem- 
bership of a defensive pact and simultaneous refusal to be integrated into 
it compromises NATO’s ability to undertake offensive operations and 
therefore offers the Soviet Union a guarantee of security. Abandoning 
the concept of a Follow On Forces Attack could provide a second and 
very useful guarantee. 

Security also implies that both parties have to speak the same lan- 
guage. Discussions on the reduction of both nuclear and conventional 
forces are only possible if both sides share the same notion of an intoler- 
able level of damage and of minimum deterrence. Unless terms such as 
‘defensive posture’ and ‘adequate level’ are clearly defined, they will 
breed mutual suspicions. Security also implies the need to understand 
the other party better; we have to understand how the Soviet Union 
works, and how it reaches its decisions. Until such time as the Soviets 
adopt a Western policy on publishing economic, social and military 
statistics, doubts must remain as to their real intentions. 

It is therefore possible to think of simple measures relating to posture, 
discourse and statistics that would in the short term do much more to 
ensure stability than grandiose statements about no first use and deceit- 
ful talk of outlawing war. France paid a heavy price for its credulity 
when the Briand — Kellog agreement proved not to be worth the paper it 
was written on. Subsequent developments will depend largely upon the 
outcome of perestroika in the USSR. If that far-reaching process of reform 
is successful, it will certainly open up new possibilities for negotiations in 
many areas. But perestroika must first become a reality. When, and ony 
when, that happens, the West will be able to act. It is to be hoped that 
the West will do all it can to ensure the success of these far-reaching 
economic and social reforms. 

To say that politics must come first does not mean that we have to 
forget the military dimension. Potentially, France has the ability to 
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establish an independent defence. In that respect, the combination of 
a non-conventional use of classic forces and nuclear deterrence offers 
optimal guarantees. That implies, of course, that France must not try to 
ape the superpowers. Anything that one country can do can be done 
better by a European alliance. Once again, a political decision has to be 
made. No matter whether the alliance does or does not involve all EEC 
countries, it implies that its members and its principal allies share the 
same economic, political and social objectives. To state that France is 
acquiring the military attributes of independence does not mean that we 
have to abandon the attempt to build Europe. It does mean that we have 
to stop looking elsewhere for answers. Hiding behind the ambiguities of 
American policy or differences of opinion between European countries is 
tantamount to looking for weak excuses and poor pretexts. Words with- 
out action are meaningless. 

This means that the countries of Western Europe must make major 
efforts at a number of different levels. ‘They must rediscover an economic 
dynamism so as to mop up unemployment, futher democratize their 
political systems, and remain in the forefront of advanced technologies. 
Of course this is an ambitious programme. And yet, in many respects, it 
looks like a minimal programme. If Europe fails to achieve it, its ability 
to protect its independence will be severely impaired. 

New talks like CFE and START are creating new problems. We must 
not forget that the primary objective is to achieve stability. A low ceiling 
is desirable, but not if it leads to instability by making a first-strike 
strategy possible. 

In terms of CFE, postures are more important than numbers. What 
really matters is the way in which human and material resources are 
integrated into organizational forms and operational doctrines. The true 
aim of CFE talks should be to create such an imbalance between the 
arsenals of the two alliances that no offensive doctrine could be im- 
plemented. Reducing the number of multiple rocket launchers (MLR), 
assault crossing and bridging assets, and mobile air defence systems is 
more relevant than reducing numbers of tanks or troops. 

The issue of forces structure is particularly relevant as we could expect 
very drastic reductions in forces in the next ten years. Obviously this 
result could dramatically improve static stability. At the same time, a 
diminution of the density of forces could also improve the ability to move 
far and fast to obtain strategic results after victory at the tactical level. If 
reduced forces are to have a high ratio of mobile forces, there could be a 
potential dramatic increase in dynamic instability. 

This does not mean that there is no possibility of mutual cooperation 
in the immediate future. The abolition of the tactical nuclear weapons 
that would have to be used to fight an operational nuclear war in Europe 
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is a very good thing. From that point of view, Soviet and European 
interests are the same, albeit for different reasons. The same could be 
said of the Strategic Defence Initiative: its cancellation, a return to the 
1972 ABM treaty and an even more rigorous ban on anti-missile systems 
could only reinforce the stability of deterrence. 

At the same time, Soviet proposals do have their disturbing side. The 
stated aim of the Soviet leadership is to do away with nuclear weapons. 
Not only is that unrealistic (nuclear proliferation is a fact of life); its 
main effect would be to remove inhibitions about using force in the 
central theatres. The Soviets appear to want to make negotiations over 
nuclear arsenals a precondition for talks on conventional weapons. But 
the latter are, in fact, more worrying. 

The Soviet proposals may lead to fruitful negotiations. They may also 
create a dangerous situation. The final outcome will depend mainly 
upon the political nature of the negotiating process. And in that sense, it 
is essential to assert French independence. 

This does not mean lapsing into chauvinism or extreme nationalism. 
It is obvious that the interests of the other countries of Europe may not 
exactly coincide with those of France. The example of West Germany 
immediately springs to mind. But the realities of geography and the 
policies of the last 30 years do mean that France is in a very special 
position. In conventional terms, it gives Western forces the depth and 
the rear that are so vital to the defence of Europe. At the same time, 
France is an independent nuclear power, and any potential aggressor 
must know that conflict with France implies the threat of nuclear escala- 
tion. 

Both Soviet and American strategists must therefore take France into 
account, if only because France introduces an element of uncertainty 
into the equation. It is not surprising that both Russia and America 
want France to be integrated into NATO. If French forces were com- 
pletely subordinated to an Atlanticist and American logic, the task of the 
planners in both Washington and Moscow would be much simpler. For 
Europeans, on the other hand, France’s strategic independence provides 
a guarantee that Europe will not become a political pawn in manoeuvres 
that can never be to its advantage. The new Soviet doctrine merely 
strengthens that guarantee. If we are to isolate the threat and emphasize 
the positive elements in Soviet doctrine we have to adopt a European 
approach. This does not necessarily mean that European institutions 
(the EEC) must take the lead; it does mean that we have to take a 
European view. Unless France retains her strategic independence, it will 
be impossible to do so. 

The Soviet military system, in both its present form and in its prob- 
able future form, is an essential element in Europe’s future. The appear- 
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ance of a new military doctrine, with all that implies in military, 
diplomatic and economic terms, means that we have to alter our view of 
the USSR considerably. If misunderstandings are to be avoided and if 
we are to go on living in the real world, an interdisciplinary study of the 
Soviet Union centred upon that the notion of system has a lot to offer. 
My sole ambition is to contribute to just such a study. 
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